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PREFACE. 



Dear Reader, — I wonder if you have ever 
tried to write a book ; if not, take my advice and 
don't begin ! 

Oh ! the wear and tear of mind and body ! the 
hopes and fears ! and, above all, the petty vexations 
of your own cruelly matter-of-fact life which will 
break in rudely on your ideal existence. Then, too, 
you may become too much attached to some of 
the companions of your solitary hours ; and it is 
hard to part with them, for with the adopted 
children of your fancy there is no hope of reunion 
when once the silver cord is broken which binds 
them to your imagination. Their tale is told, and 
then you leave them, — to whom ? To a cold, critical, 
indifferent public, vastly divided in its tastes and 
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judgments, and therefore very hard to satisfy, be- 
cause you know full well, generous reader, that 
much as you may wish to do so, it is impossible, 
utterly impossible, that you can please everybody. 

Success must be more or less uncertain in all 
our undertakings; but should that prevent our 
striving to gain the highest point of our dearest 
ambitions ? Certainly not ; and so I leave my story 
of Crag's Lee. 

"Che Sara Sara." 
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CRAG'S LEE. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE SHRUBBERY. 

The village of Crag's Lee is situated on the north- 
west coast of Devonshire, and at the time Our story 
commences a pretty stone villa, called "The Shrub- 
bery," which was built upon the higher land at the 
back of the village, was occupied by a family of the 
name of Halford. 

"How strange Mary's manner is when Captain 
Stuart's name is mentioned, to be sure," said Mrs. 
Halford, languidly seating herself upon a sofa ; ** I 
cannot account for it at all." 

"It must, I think, be 3^our fancy, my dear," an- 
swered the gentleman addressed, looking up from 
his newspaper; "I had not noticed it." 

" I am not generally given to fancies of any kind,'* 
replied the lady. " It is strange how little sympathy 

/^ B 
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I meet with from you, George ; though, that is not 
seldom the fate of wives." 

George Halford now rose, and, crossing the room 
to his wife's sofa, fondly smoothed her bright brown 
hair with his broad open palm. " I know," he mused, 
not noticing his wife's complaint, " that I am very 
dull and stupid ; but our May, she seems such a 
child to me ! I had not thought of anything of this 
nature." 

At this moment the door opened, and the subject 
of his soliloquy entered the room. There was much 
grace in the movements and appearance of Mary 
Halford. Her golden hair was simply coiled at the 
back of her head, whilst the long lashes which 
fringed her deep blue eyes gave to her features an 
expression of thoughtfulness as interesting as it was 
uncommon ; but the bright intelligence which lighted 
up her face when speaking, showed that this was not 
the result of a morbid temperament. 

" A letter from Uncle Claude, for you. Mamma," 
she said, crossing the room to her mother's sofa. 

" Edith has been very poorly," remarked Mrs. 
Halford, when she had read and closed the letter, 
"and Claude proposes sending her here for a little 
change." 

"Is Eva coming too?" asked Mary, who was now 
standing in her favourite position by her father's side. 
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" No, her name is not mentioned." 
" I am not surprised," said George Halford hastily ; 
" she is a perfect nonentity in that house ; but I 
think her very superior to her sister." 

" She is delicate," sighed Mrs. Halford, " and so of 
course is not appreciated." 

This complaint was a very usual one of Mrs. 
Halford's; and had been, almost from the time 
when her husband had married her for her pretty 
face. 

What a lucky fellow he had thought himself, as, 
in superintending the building and furnishing of the 
pretty home in which they still lived, he had pictured 
to himself the surprise and pleasure of his bride, at 
all the beautiful and costly things with which he 
would surround her ; for Ellen Fenton had been left 
an orphan but a few months before George Halford 
first met her, with no other special attraction than 
her pretty face, agreeable manners, and dependent 
position. 

For a time her hjusband had realized his dreams of 
earthly bliss, but as years rolled on his early illusions 
were dispelled, and by degrees George Halford 
awakened to the bitter sense of his having ceased 
to please; his former idol's now almost constant 
complaint being that it was unreasonable of him to 
expect her to join in all his pleasures — or else that 

B 2 
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his merry laugh and heavy footstep made her head 
ache. 

At the time our story commences, Mary Halford 
was just eighteen years old. She was her father's 
constant companion in his walks and rides, and had 
become the one bright spot in his existence ; on her 
he lavished all the warmth of a nature so little 
understood or appreciated by his wife. Her brother 
Harry was five years her senior, and the recent recall 
of his regiment from Canada, and the expectation 
that he would soon pay them a long visit, were 
daily subjects of conversation and interest between 
them. 

It was of this visit that Mrs. Halford was thinking, 
as her husband and daughter remained silent for 
some minutes after her last speech. 

" We shall hear in a few days when Harry comes, 
I suppose," she said ; " I can*t tell how we are going 
to amuse both him and Edith. I must rouse myself, 
and see my friends a little more; I have neglected 
them sadly since my last attack." 

Now it was an understood thing at the Shrubbery 
that Mrs. Halford was constantly having attacks, 
though no one seemed able to say in what they 
consisted, or to know what name to give them ; but, 
as she had in the present instance alluded to her late 
indisposition, her husband inquired of her whether 
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Mr. Ashford (her medical adviser) had called that 
day. 

"Yes, he looked in for a few minutes, and then 
hurried away ; his visits are becoming most un- 
satisfactory." 

" He is, I hear, very busy now ; there is much 
fever in the village," said Mary. 

" That may be," replied her mother ; " but I don't 
think medical men should neglect their regular 
patients for the common people." 

The sound of a carriage rapidly approaching on 
the gravel drive now became very distinct. 

"Who can that be?" said Mary, hastily crossing 
the room and drawing back the curtain preparatory 
to throwing open the window. At a distance of 
rather more than two hundred yards Mary could now 
descry a post-chaise drawn by a pair of horses. 

The carriage was then lost to view, on its entrance 
into the grove of elm-trees which lined the sides of 
the drive to within a short distance of the house. 

The occupant was a gentleman, and though it 
was a clear and brilliant summer's night, Mary could 
not distinguish his features, as, throwing open the 
carriage-door, he sprang hastily into the porch, whose 
stone pillars at once concealed him from further 
scrutiny. 

" Who can it be } " Mary repeated. But, whoever 
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it was, all conjecture was suspended by the sudden 
and loud ringing of the bell, which caused the dogs ' 
to set up a prolonged barking, so that no step was 
heard in the hall. 

The door was suddenly thrown open, and Mrs. 
Halford found herself folded in the arms of her 
son. 

He had planned this surprise for them, and the 
delight caused by his sudden appearance was un- 
bounded. Five years had indeed made a wonderful 
change: the boy was now become a man; and 
merrily he laughed at the comments showered on 
him by his admiring parents and sister, as to the 
great changes that had taken place in his personal 
appearance. 

" Surely, Mother," he said, laughing, " you did not 
expect me to return a boy, with downy cheeks and 
feminine complexion." 

Some are dependent on expression, others on 
features, for their good looks. Harry Halford 
had all that could render him attractive, being 
rather above the average height and squarely built, 
of pleasing manners, and with a deep, mellow voice, 
which, though perhaps his greatest charm, was yet 
enhanced by the addition of a straight but manly 
profile. As a boy, Harry bore a singular resemblance 
in face and manner to his sister Mary ; but an almost 
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constant exposure to the extremes of weather had 
tanned his once fair complexion and given a darker 
shade to his crisp curly hair ; yet his mouth and eyes 
were still like Mary's, and he also resembled her in 
his frank and candid expression. 

"You did not, I suppose, expect me for another 
fortnight," he said, as he threw himself into an ample 
arm-chair and looked complacently around him. 
How natural the old place looks !" he continued. 
I see you have not lost your taste for knick-knacks. 
Mother. By the bye," he exclaimed, "Stuart has 
exchanged into our regiment, and he sends by me all 
sorts of kind messages and tender remembrances ; he 
seems to have taken a very strong fancy to you, 
Mother." 

While Harry thus rattled on, the eyes of the 
parents instinctively turned to their daughter, who 
sat with her eyes riveted on the face of the speaker. 

" I am sorry to hear it," she gently observed. 

With a moment's reflection Mary would not have 
so spoken ; but the words were involuntary, and had 
an electrical effect on her listeners. Mr. Halford 
looked immensely relieved; and, passing his hand 
through his hair, indulged in a cough expressive of 
his satisfaction. Harry opened his blue eyes in sheer 
amazement " Sorry for it, May } Why, you little 
puss ! what can Stuart have done to offend you } " 
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" Nothing," said Mary, a .bright flush passing over 
her face, "only I don't like him." 

"I never heard anything so unreasonable," said 
Mrs. Halford ; " I am sure I found Captain Stuart 
most gentlemanly and pleasant during the time he 
was in Crag's Lee last spring ; but Mary always does 
differ from me about people. You like him, do you 
not.^" she added, turning to Harry. 

"Very much;, we were great chums, and saw a 
good deal of qne another when he was stationed in 
Canada. He Was there for upwards of two years." 

" I mean to give a ball while you are with us, 
Harry," continued Mrs. Halford ; " your cousin Edith 
will shortly visit us, and I should much like to ask 
Captain Stuart to come down for it." 

To argue the point Mary knew would be useless ; 
to evince any particular dislike to Captain Stuart's 
coming would as certainly bring down upon her a 
series of cross questions, a state of things she felt 
herself wholly unprepared to encounter, for she could 
not account, even to herself, for the dislike enter- 
tained by her for her brother's friend ; she only knew 
that in his presence she could neither feel at ease 
nor happy. 



CHAPTER II. 



HALFORD HOUSE. 



Claude Halford was a cold, proud man ; his hard, 
set features had not the cordiality and animation 
which rendered his brother's countenance so pleasing, 
although his high forehead showed that nature had 
given him talents which, if rightly used, might have 
made him as agreeable as he was clever. His wife had 
died when quite young, from rapid decline, leaving 
him two daughters. Edith, the elder, inherited the 
peculiarities and shortcomings of her father's temper 
and disposition : tall, handsome and highly-educated, 
and with a rare power of retaining all she had once 
learned, she was her father's favourite, but had 
herself little pleasure in appreciating the talents of 
others. 

In her pride and self-conceit, Edith completely 
despised her sister Eva, whose mental capacity she 
imagined to be far less than her own, little thinking 
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that her coldness and selfishness had produced the 
very want of spirit she so harshly censured in her 
gentle sister. 

Although Edith was but nine years old, and her 
sister three years her junior, at the time of their 
mother's death, which had taken place ten years 
before the time when our story commences, the dying 
woman had not failed to discover the widely-different 
natures of her two children with all the clearness of 
perception which is so often given to those whose 
souls are passing through the border-land between 
time and eternity. 

"Claude, my dearest," were her last whispered words, 
" I am going so fast ; but teach our children to love one 
another. Don't let Edith grow up hard and proud. 
I know I have ever been too simple-minded to be the 
companion to you that I have wished to be ; you were 
so far my superior. Don't think lam complaining ; it 
was my fault, you never understood me. Oh, Claude ! 
tell Edith that her mother's blessing will rest upon 
her if she is kind to my tender flower, my little 
Eva. I am going so fast ! Mind — / tnist — " and she 
was gone. But the years that intervened between 
this scene and the time at which we first see Edith 
and Eva Halford had seen the realization of their 
departed mother's fears. 

On the day following the receipt of Claude 
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Halford's letter to his sister-in-law, Eva met their 
old friend and medical adviser, Dr. Browne, as he 
was quitting her sister's room after his usual visit. 

." So you really think that Edith may go to the 
Shrubbery next week, Doctor Browne ?" 

" To be sure, I do. Miss Eva ; there is nothing 
really the matter with her ; but I thought it wiser to 
be cautious when she first complained of sore throat, 
there being great necessity for such precautions 
after those slight attacks of fever from which your 
sister has so happily recovered. And now, you take 
care of yourself, young lady, or you and the old 
doctor will quarrel. You must get some roses in 
your cheeks again. Did you go out yesterday t " 

"No," replied Eva, "but I will by and by, for a 
drive." 

" A walk, far better," said the old doctor, gruffly, 
but with kindly look, as he smoothed her soft, silky 
hair. " You are very like your poor mother, and she 
was an angel upon earth." 

The doctor's voice trembled as he spoke, for 
time is unavailing to heal all wounds, and he still 
remembered the time when Annie Mansfield, Eva's 
mother, had been very dear to him. The answer 
he received from her father when he requested 
permission to offer her his hand was also equally 
vivid in his recollection, viz. that Mr. Mansfield was 
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much indebted for the proposed honour, yet, having 
other views for his daughter, he could not entertain 
the idea of dooming her to the drudgery of married 
life, as the wife of a man who had no means beyond 
those furnished by his profession. 

Knowing, as he did, the troubles of the subsequent 
life of her he had so fondly loved. Dr. Browne not 
unnaturally thought that it would have happened 
otherwise had not her father so carefully weighed the 
honest love offered to his child by a comparatively 
poor man, against the money and position which 
ultimately led him to insist upon her marrying Claude 
Halford. 

When her kind old friend had gone (the only one 
who always appeared to understand her) Eva went 
into the drawing-room, and sitting down by one of 
the windows, looked at the long sloping lawn, now 
bright with beds of many-coloured flowers, and at 
the beautiful groups of trees and shrubs, which, at 
intervals, relieved the eye as it wandered over the 
prospect. It was the first moment's peace that she 
had found that day, for her sister became more 
than usually exacting when informed of the visit 
proposed for her to the Shrubbery, and, in her 
anxiety to shake off the trammels of invalidism, 
her ordinary irritability of manner towards her 
sister had increased. Eva*s reverie was quickly in- 
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terrupted by the appearance of her sister's maid, who 
came to say that Miss Halford required her. 

"Very well, Sophy; I will come." 

" Tm sure I should not hurry myself, if I was Miss 
Eva," said the girl to herself, as she closed the door ; 
" she's been shut up in that hot room quite long 
enough, in my opinion, this lovely morning. I should 
just like to give Miss Halford a bit of my mind 
about it" 

"Really, Eva, how inconsiderate you are! I do 
wonder you require to be asked to come," said Edith, 
as her sister entered the room; "you know how I 
hate to be dependent upon any one." 

" I am sorry," said Eva quietly, " that I stayed so 
long away. Can I get you anything, Edith } " 

" No, thank you," replied her sister ; " but I forgot 
to ask Dr. Browne about the Shrubbery." 

" He says you may go next week." 

" Of course I can ; I had made up my mind to 
that, only Papa thought it necessary to go through 
the form of asking him. I wonder what sort of 
a visit I shall have at the Shrubbery; very slow, 
without doubt." 

" I think not, Edith ; they are all so kind ; you 
will be sure to enjoy yourself." 

" I don't know what your ideas of enjoyment may 
be," replied her sister. " There is no one there 
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with two ideas beyond the petty routine of their 
everyday life. Aunt Ellen is utterly silly ; and Mary, 
when I last saw her, was a mere school-girl. She 
may have improved, and they say she is pretty ; but, 
to my taste, her style of beauty is tame and insipid. 
By the bye, I wanted to ask you whether you think 
flowers or pearls suit me best in the matter of head- 
dress, Eva } I suppose I must take some evening 
dresses ? " 

" I always like pearls in your dark hair, Edith, 
and I want to give you my necklace; it matches so 
well with your coronet and bracelets." 

" Thank you, Eva," said her sister graciously. " I 
should like it very much, for it does seem a pity 
to divide the set." 

" Well, I dare say I shall not have such a bad time 
after all at the Shrubbery," mused Edith; "at any 
rate I can teach Mr. Harry to flirt," she added aloud. 

" Oh, Edith, how can you talk so ! " 

" I only say what I mean," replied Edith ; " pray 
is there any harm in that } " 

" I think there is harm in causing others unneces- 
sary pain, Edith ; and I am afraid you sometimes 
do so." 

" I expect Hariy will have a long leave of absence," 
said Edith, shortly ; " he has been absent with his 
regiment for so many years." 
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That evening Edith made her first appearance at 
the dinner-table since the commencement of her in- 
disposition. She pronounced herself convalescent* 
so it was arranged that her visit to the Shrubbery 
should take place in a few days. 

On the morning of the day upon which she was to 
leave home, Edith was the first to enter the breakfast- 
room, where she was soon joined by her father; 
and having exchanged with him the customary greet- 
ing, she said — 

" I am afraid you will find it very dull, papa, whilst 
I am away. I wish Eva would exert herself more ; 
it is very selfish of her." 

'• It is want of mind, my dear," replied her father. 
" Your mother was very much the same ; what people 
call a sensitive woman. Eva is very unlike you ; for 
my part, I confess that I like a girl to have a little 
more of the ' Diable ' in her." 

Edith's eyes sparkled at what she considered to be 
a compliment to her own superior nature. Her father 
looked proudly at her; being always pleased to see 
this expression in Edith's face. 

" You must take Sophy with you, I suppose } " 
" Yes, Papa ; Eva does not need her. I hope 
you will not give way to her whims whilst I am 
gone." 

" I shall not trouble myself about her," said her 
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father, taking his seat at the breakfast -table; "if she 
prefers to shut herself up, she is very welcome to 
do so." 

He did not know that the last sentence had been 
heard. Making a great effort to join the breakfast 
party on the morning of Edith's departure, for she 
was seldom strong enough to do so, Eva hurried 
downstairs, and had just reached the door of the 
breakfast-room as her father's words fell on her ear, 
and she turned back to her own room. 

" Oh, Mother, darling ! why did you ever leave 
me.^" was her stifled cry, as she sat down by the 
open window, and gave full sway to her grief for 
a few moments ; but gradually there stole over the 
sweet upturned face an expression of holy peace and 
the throbbing heart grew calmer. The soft wind, as 
it rustled through the trees, seemed to her almost 
to echo her dead mother's blessings as she softly 
repeated, "For the Lamb which is in the midst of 
the throne shall feed them, and shall lead them 
unto living fountains of waters : and God shall wipe 
away all tears from their eyes." 

Eva had not known that her sister intended 
leaving so soon after breakfast, and was astonished 
on coming downstairs, some time afterwards, to 
hear her father say, ** Good-bye, my child," as he 
handed her into the carriage. "Stand back," he 
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cried, as Eva sprang forward, *' the wheel will crush 
your foot." 

** But Edith has not said good-bye to me, Papa," 
said Eva, as she sprang lightly on to the steps of the 
carriage. "Good-bye, dear Edith; I hope you will 
enjoy yourself;" and she pressed the irresponsive lips 
of her beautiful sister. 

" Good-bye, Eva. Yes, I hope so ; I hope also that 
you will rouse yourself while I am away, and not 
waste time over poetry and sentiment ; take to some- 
thing a little more substantial and improving. It 
does vex me to see you idle and languid." 

Eva had only time to wish her sister once more 
adieu, when the carriage rolled away ; but she could 
not repress a sigh, as she turned to follow her father 
into the house. 



CHAPTER III. 

ERNEST DE BURGH. 

Some days after the departure of Harry Halford 
from London, where his regiment was quartered, his 
friend Captain Stuart might have been seen leisurely 
strolling down Regent Street at about four o'clock in 
the afternoon. Passing a jeweller's shop, he stopped 
for a few minutes to examine some trinket which 
struck his fancy ; and having apparently satisfied his 
curiosity, he was about to continue his stroll, when 
the door of the shop opened, and a lady passed out, 
closely followed by a tall, gentlemanly-looking man 
many years her junior. 

The voice of the latter attracted the notice of 
Captain Stuart, as he said, " You must not do any 
more shopping to-day. Mother, or you will be quite 
knocked up." 

"You here, De Burgh!" exclaimed Stuart, turning 
quickly round, and taking off his hat . to Mrs. De 
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Burgh. " Quite an unexpected pleasure this," he con- 
tinued, taking the half-proffered hand cordially in 
his own. 

The gentleman thus saluted did not appear to be 
as gratified by this meeting as was Captain Stuart ; 
his manner became at once formal and distant, and 
he joined but little in the conversation which ensued. 

A true specimen of a noble-looking man was Ernest 
De Burgh, not handsome in the least, only manly in 
his form and carriage, with an intelligent, refined 
cast of countenance, and clear, truthful eyes. 

Frank Stuart, on the contrary, had remarkably well- 
cut features, faultless in their regularity ; his hair 
was of the deepest black and very profuse ; he had 
large, lustrous eyes that were deep, not only in their 
colouring, but with a peculiar expression of cunning 
that none could fathom. 

To any stranger witnessing this scene, it would 
have been evident that Stuart appreciated to the 
full the scarcely veiled impatience of De Burgh at 
his presence, and his anxiety to move on. 

" I am detaining you, Mrs. De Burgh," said Captain 
Stuart. " If you will permit me, I will walk on with 
you a little way." 

** My mother is not going to walk," said Ernest, 
pointing to the carriage which was awaiting them 
close by. 

C 2 
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"Do you intend to return to Crag's Lee for the 
summer months ? '* asked Captain Stuart, as he stood 
leaning against the carriage-door, after Mrs. De 
Burgh was seated. 

" Yes, we return to-morrow," replied the latter. 
** Mrs. Halford has written, begging us to hasten our 
departure by a few days, to be present at a. large 
croquet party on Thursday next." 

" Ah, how delightful ! how I envy you ! Country 
life, under any circumstances, is the height of luxury, 
and Crag's Lee is such a charming village! Did 
you remain long after me in the spring.?" 

" No ; we came to town in the course of the fol- 
lowing week, if I remember rightly," replied Mrs. 
De Burgh. 

" That visit is one of the pleasantest recollections 
of my life," said Captain Stuart. " Do you remember 
the riding'parties, De Burgh t " 

Ernest De Burgh did remember the riding parties 
very well, and an unmistakeable frown passed over 
his features, as he replied, rather shortly, " Perfectly." 

Captain Stuart now, wishing them a pleasant 
journey, gracefully raised his hat and left them. 

" Home," said Ernest, bending forward that the 
coachman might hear him, for the streets were 
crowded and noisy with the numberless vehicles, 
public and private, which at that hour almost in- 
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variably form one of the attractions of this fashion- 
able street ; then throwing himself impatiently back 
into the carriage, he muttered savagely — "Insuffer- 
able ! Do I remember the riding parties, indeed ! 
He will be coming down to Crag's Lee again, 
Mother, and it is more than I can endure to see 
him there." 

Mrs. De Burgh, laying her hand softly on that of 
her son, said, "I understand you, dear Ernest, but 
I think your fears are unfounded ; and, indeed, I 
think your violent dislike to Captain Stuart a little 
unjust, he seems so disposed to be friendly to you." 

"Ah, well. Mother," Ernest presently replied, in 
a gayer tone, " it is at least not your training which 
has made me so intractable. I have only my own 
stubborn nature to blame." 

The next day they returned to Crag's Lee, their 
usual residence, though they had also a house in 
town, in which they spent a few months every year. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Halford, who professed herself 
unequal to and disinclined for gaiety of any descrip- 
tion, was very energetic in her preparations for the 
croquet party, which would be on an unusually large 
scale. Eva Halford had been invited ; but she did 
not like to leave her father quite alone, and excused 
herself, on the plea of never joining large parties 
of any kind. 
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The afternoon was bright, and the gay beds of 
flowers tended to the general effect, as the nu- 
merous guests assembled by degrees on the lawn 
of "The Shrubbery;" and Mrs. Halford, beaming 
with satisfaction and delight, moved about among 
her friends. 

Mrs. De Burgh and her son at last arrived, and 
were warmly welcomed by all present, for they were 
universally beloved in the village of Crag's Lee. 

Many people had arranged, in their own minds, 
that Ernest De Burgh would marry Mary Halford ; 
but, in the limited sphere of such small country 
towns, people do proverbially gossip. Yet, perhaps, 
in this case there might be foundation for such 
suppositions ; for it was well known that Mary had 
been the playmate and pet of Ernest De Burgh 
when they were children ; and in after years, when 
after each term he returned from college to his 
old home at Crag's Lee, he would spend the greater 
part of his time either at the Shrubbery, or in walking 
and riding with Mary Halford. 

The croquet party passed off as well as such parties 
generally do. • There were those who joined in the 
game as though croquet were the sole business of 
their lives, and others who made it quite a secondary 
consideration in the afternoon's entertainment ; but all 
managed to be amused after their own fashion. 
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A cold collation, under an awning, followed, and 
soon afterwards the carriages began to arrive for those 
who resided at a distance ; but it was not till later in 
the evening that the last of the guests departed. 

Mrs. Halford proposed an adjournment of further 
festivities, which she now found to be wearisome, 
and intimated that tea was awaiting them in the 
drawing-room. 

Ernest and Mary had seated themselves in one of 
the bay windows and were contemplating the glories 
of a very brilliant sunset, when they were startled by 
suddenly hearing a clear ringing laugh in the garden, 
and, looking out, saw Edith Halford approaching 
with her cousin Harry. 

" Don't you admire Edith very much ? '* asked 
Mary. 

" I cannot honestly say that I do." 

"Not admire Edith!" exclaimed Mary. 

" She is undoubtedly handsome," replied Ernest, 
" but her face is wanting in softness — beauty's 
greatest refiner." 

" But she is so graceful !" 

"Yes, she is." 

" And very clever." 

"Granted; but not altogether. I have met Miss 
Halford pretty often in London society, and have 
studied her well. She fails in originality; it is all 
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superficial; one meets .but too often inr- these days 
with girls of her stamp, I regret to say,— rbut I fear 
I have vexed you." 

" No, indeed," said Mary ; " but I do not think it 
is fair always to judge by appearances in a ball- 
room ; acquaintances so formed often mislead as 
to character." 

" Sometimes," he said ; " but I am not far wrong 
in what I say. Do you ride much now, Mary.^" 

" Yes, almost every day." 

"May I ride with you to-morrow.'^" 

" Certainly," she replied ; " but here come Edith 
and Harry, so we can arrange at what time we shall 
start." 



CHAPTER IV. 

ONE OF MRS. HALFORD^S ATTACKS. 

Mrs. De Burgh had been left a widow when Ernest 
was very young. Previous to their marriage her 
husband had been in the army, but not liking foreign 
service and having inherited an ample fortune, he 
retired, and for the remainder of his life resided in 
an old-fashioned manor-house at Crag's Lee. After 
leaving college, Ernest had expressed a great wish 
to enter the army, but relinquished it for his mother's 
sake, whose now failing health and spirits seemed 
completely crushed at the idea of again parting from 
her son. That he should marry Mary Halford had 
been her fondest wish ; but she was too prudent to 
speak of it, believing that, if it were really for his 
happiness, time would strengthen the evident par- 
tiality with which he regarded her. 

" I may not be home to lunch to-day, Mother," 
said Ernest, the morning after the croquet party; 
" I am going for a long ride with Mary and Harry." 
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" Very well," said Mrs. De Burgh; "then I shall not 
expect you till you come. I fear we shall not see 
much of Mary while her cousin is with her," added 
she, as she received his parting kiss. 

" No," said Ernest ; " we must be patient a little 
while." 

She understood him, and remained for some 
minutes after he left her, watching for his reappear- 
ance at a turn in the road. 

Ernest found Harry and Edith in the drawing- 

« 

room — the latter was accusing Harr)'* of awkwardness, 
as he vainly tried to button her glove. 

" It is too tight for you, Edith," said he. 

" Not in the least," replied the young lady ; " you 
will have to learn to make yourself useful while I am 
here. I am accustomed to exact such " 

As Ernest entered at this moment, Edith left her 
speech unfinished ; and, thanking Harry with her 
eyes for the service he just then managed to accom- 
plish, turned to receive the new comer. 

" You are very punctual, Mr. De Burgh." 

" I fear I am a few minutes late," Ernest 
replied. " Where do you think of riding to-day, 
Halford.?" 

"We think of showing Edith the valley between 
Fairleigh and the Abbey farm ; we shall be able to 
manage that before luncheon." 
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" There are one or two leaps," said Ernest. " Are 
you accustomed to riding, Miss Halford ?" 

"Oh dear, yes!" replied Edith; "there is nothing 
I like so much." 

"But where is Mary?" asked Ernest, as he 
saw the horses coming ; " she is going, is she 
not ?" 

" She quite intended it," answered Edith, playing 
coquettishly with the tassel of her whip ; " but Aunt 
Ellen has just had what she calls an ' attack,' and 
Mary is dancing attendance upon her." 

" I feared that Mrs. Halford was overtasking her 
strength yesterday," said Ernest. 

" Not a bit, my dear fellow," replied Harry (who 
well knew that his mother's " attacks " were not 
serious) ; " she enjoyed the party as much as anyone ; 
only my dear old mother will go through with any- 
thing when she once begins." 

As Mary did not, however, make her appearance, 
Edith began to get impatient, and begged Harry to 
go and see if there were any hope of her coming 
soon. 

He found her kneeling in her riding-habit beside 
her mother's sofa, cooling her forehead by the appli- 
cation of eau-de-Cologne and water. Mary was 
flushed with heat and fatigue; indeed Mrs. Halford 
looked much the more comfortable and less tired of 
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the two. Mrs. Halford was by nature a nervous 
person, but beyond this there was nothing amiss ; 
and when a little tired from over-excitement, she 
would worry herself into believing that she was suf- 
fering from some mysterious malady which would 
eventually destroy her. One medical man after 
another had been dismissed for telling her that 
nothing serious was the matter. " If they were 
content," she said, " to let her slip through their 
fingers, she must use her common sense, and study 
her own case;" so she was continually poring over 
medical works, and became greatly elated on finding 
symptoms that resembled her own, believing they 
indicated the long-looked-for disease which she was 
fully persuaded lay dormant in her system, and 
which was forthwith held in terrorem over her un- 
fortunate husband, in alternate tones of triumph and 
reproach. In Mary she found an unwearied sym- 
pathiser and listener, and had now been telling her 
all the miseries she had endured on the previous 
day. 

" I wish I had known it. Mamma," said Mary, " I 
would have begged you to have come in, out of 
the heat." 

" No ! no ! my presence was imperative. Where 
would the people have been, with no one to keep up 
the interest of the games } Everything devolves upon 
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me, for your father is so thoughtless. But it was 
always the same. Am I looking pale again, 
Mary } " 

" No, Mamma." 

"The Rector worried me dreadfully about his 
schools ; it was really more than I could do to attend 
to him — so very inconsiderate ! I thought Mrs. Stan- 
hope a pleasant kind of person, she admired my 
parasol so much ; she had a sister who died young, 
whose attacks closely resembled mine, except that 
hers amounted to epileptic fits. A little more wine, 
Mary ! — the oppression in the breathing threatens 
to return — thank you, my dear; raise my head a 
little. Mrs. Stanhope's sister died in one of these 
attacks ; of course with her the symptoms were 
more advanced, but we never know how these 
cases will turn. Feel my pulse, Mary ; is it at all 
expited } " 

"Quite regular, I think. Mamma." 

"You don't understand pulses, Mary; — a little 
more eau-de-Cologne and water to my head." 

" Will you try to obtain a little sleep now. Mamma } 
Perhaps that may do you good." 

" How like you, Mary ! The idea of my sleeping ! 
However, I will try." 

Mrs. Halford thus meeting with no opposition 
to her weak fancies from her daughter, suddenly 
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appeared to regain her usual interest in everyday 
affairs, and entered into an animated development 
of plans for a ball she wished shortly to give. 

" Can you spare May now, Mother ? " said Harry, 
who, as we have seen, had entered the room. 

"Oh yes!" said Mrs. Halford peevishly; **the 
worst has passed now; but give orders that the 
house be kept strictly quiet." 

*' If any visitors come," asked Mary, " you will not 
see them, I hope. Mamma.**" 

"Thomas will understand about that, my dear; 
I cannot shut myself up ; the effort may possibly do 
me good. But if those ugly Miss Stephens or the 
Rectory people call, he must say that I am not well, 
and that you have given orders that I shall not be 
disturbed." 

" I will tell him not to show them in. Mamma;" and, 
tenderly kissing her mother, Mary followed Harry 
downstairs. She looked very lovely as Ernest came 
forward to meet her, her flushed cheeks and golden 
hair set off by a smart little riding-hat — a present, 
that morning, from her father. 

" I am so sorry to have kept you waiting," she said, 
hastily drawing on her gloves. " If you will mount, 
Edith, I will be with you directly ;" and having hastily 
given her mother's injunctions, she too was quickly 
in the saddle. But before she and Ernest had walked 
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their horses down the carriage drive, Edith and Harry 
were out of sight. 

"You look so flushed and tired, Mary," said 
Ernest, " we will not ride too fast at first." 

" The air will soon revive me," said Mary. " What 
a glorious day ! I wish Papa were with us ! " 

Feeling that this was a wish he could by no means 
second, Ernest did not reply. They had ridden some 
time, when a sudden bend of the road brought them 
to Fairleigh, a large country house fast falling into 
decay and said to be haunted. "What a dreary- 
looking place it is!*' said Ernest. 

"Yes," replied Mary; "but picturesque notwith- 
standing, from its very loneliness. I wonder if Harry 
has told Edith the legend which attaches to it.^" 

" She would scarcely appreciate the simplicity of 
the tale, I think," said Ernest. 

" I am afraid you do not do her justice," said Mary; 
" you are antagonistic spirits, I fear." 

"Just so," he replied; "perhaps from possessing 
the same failings." 

" You class yourself with my wicked cousin then V 
said Mary, archly. 

" Assuredly I do. Like her, I am proud, and stub- 
bom in maintaining my own opinions ; and yet, after 
all this failing helps us through the world." 

" How ?" asked Mary. 
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"In my case," he said, lowering his voice as he 
spoke, " it has given me perseverance and strength 
of purpose in striving for a prize I have long 
coveted." 

The tone was one which could not be mistaken, 
and Mary's eyes fell under the earnest gaze they 
met "Shall we take this turning?" she said hur- 
riedly ; " it will lead us to the farm, I think." 

Ernest saw that she was anxious to turn the sub- 
ject, so he was content to wait; the moment had not 
yet come, but could not be so far distant. 

"Stay one minute," he said confusedly, checking 
his own horse, and laying his hand on the rein of 
Mary's. " I want you to enjoy this scene with me. 
How thick the foliage is, and how gracefully the 
river winds through the meadows, ne tronves-tu pas 
qiiCy devant la nature, iternellement belle, on se sent si 
faibky si petit?*" 

He had touched the right chord ; she looked up 
brightly, her eyes full of emotion, "You seem to 
read my very thoughts, Ernest ; how incomparably 
grand are God's works, and as you say, si faible, 
si petit are His creatures ; the very birds sing to His 
glory, and that silvery river, ever the same, flowing 
on towards the sea in obedience to His will, all these 
have been created for man, who, alone, is ungrateful 
and wayward." 
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" I have always felt sure that you thought thus 
of these things, Mary/' said Ernest, glancing with 
unfeigned admiration at the fair young face so full 
of enthusiasm ; " surely, if we learned still more to 
appreciate the beautiful, it must in time so ennoble 
our natures as to make us more grateful worshippers 
of Him who made the worlds. There would be less 
scepticism and more genuine religion in the world, if 
there were more like Mary Halford." 

Mary had spoken with all the warmth that was 
natural to her ; her thoughts having been drawn from 
her, partly by what Ernest had said, and partly by 
the surpassing beauty of the scene which lay before 
them. But she shrunk from hearing her own praises 
in connexion with what she had said ; she was not 
a little relieved, therefore, when Ernest proposed 
their taking a brisk canter on a tempting piece of 
turf which skirted the road, and they soon overtook 
Edith and Harry. 

" Where have you been, Mary?" asked her cousin. 

" We may rather ask you that question, I think," 
replied Mary, laughing. " You must have ridden ver>' 
fast, for you were out of sight when we quitted the 
Shrubbery." 

" What do you think of this valley, Miss Halford V 
asked Ernest. 

" It is like all Devonshire valleys," she replied care- 

D 
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lessly ; " I prefer mountain scenery : there is such a 
sameness here." 

** Oh, Harry ! " said Mary suddenly, " I have quite 
forgotten a commission in the town for Mamma. 
What shall I do ? She will be so disappointed, 
and there is not possible time for us to go round 
by the town and reach home at the appointed 
hour." 

" Why not V said Edith, looking at her watch ; " it 
is but a quarter past twelve now. Let us gallop, and 
5ix pairs of gloves to the winner." 

" Impossible, Edith," said Harry, "with that saddle. 
Prince will never let you ride him fast through the 
streets ; it is as much as I can do to hold him in, and 
I am sure you cannot." 

"Can*t I.^" said Edith, tossing her head proudly; 
" I mean to try at all risks. I made Harry change 
horses at Fairleigh," she said, glancing at Ernest, 
** for he told me I could not manage his." 

" But Prince is not a lady's horse," urged Harry ; 
"he will not stand a habit, for Mary has tried him 
more than once." 

" I should not advise your riding him through the 
town, Miss Halford," said Ernest De Burgh. 

Edith had always prided herself on her horse- 
manship, and no idea of danger crossed her mind, 
nor would her fearless disposition allow her to be 
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deterred from anything upon which she had deter- 
mined; so, heedless alike of Ernest's warning and 
the repeated entreaties of her cousins, with a silvery 
laugh she touched her horse with the whip, crying, 
**Who follows me?" 

Prince bounded forward, and the rest of the caval- 

r- 

cade closely followed. "We shall do it, Harry; I 
knew we should," cried Edith, after they had ridden 
on for some time ; " Prince is a gem, and as safe as 
he is handsome." 

The words had scarcely passed her lips, when the 
loud shriek of an approaching train startled the 
before docile Prince, who, rearing, but without in the 
least disturbing the steady seat of his rider, set off at 
a furious gallop. 

" Hands low !" cried Harry ; but his warning came 
too late, the animal was now beyond control. " The 
gates !" he shouted. 

Edith heard him, but even in this terrible emer- 
gency her courage did not fail her. As the full meaning 
of the warning cry "The gates !" burst upon her, she 
remembered that the road to the entrance of the town 
crossed the railway line, and that the gates which had 
been opened to allow the train to pass would bar her 
progress. Yes ! she was nearing them, and the train 
was shunting up and down, near the station. For 
one instant Edith almost lost her presence of mind. 

D 2 
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"The fields!" shouted Harry, who was now only 
about a hundred yards behind her. 

Edith let drop the left rein, and, by a powerful 
effort, with both hands turned the horse^s head to 
the right. 

Prince, who had been trained to hunting, cleared 
with a bound a quickset hedge and alighted with 
his rider in a newly ploughed field, which fortunately 
was on the other side of the hedge; his terror now 
in a great degree left him, and though for a short 
tirtle he continued his wild course, Edith, whose 
courage strengthened with the imminence of her 
peril, once more seized the left rein and managed to 
pull him in. 

Harry put his horse to the hedge, and, successfully 
clearing it, came up to his cousin. 

Great was the relief of Ernest De Burgh and Mary 
when, on arriving at the railway, they found Edith 
apparently uninjured. 

" You are not hurt, I hope," cried they, anxiously. 

" My wrists feel very stiff," she replied gaily ; ** but 
now that all is passed, the sooner we are on our way 
home the better." 

Ernest and Mary involuntarily threw a glance of 
admiration at Edith Halford, and Ernest, trembling 
as he thought of the great danger which had been 
so happily averted, could not help inwardly con- 
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gratulating himself that the less experienced rider, 
Mary Halford, had not been the one to encounter 
the peril. 

The saddles were quickly exchanged, and the now 
subdued party rode quietly homewards, to find Mrs. 
Halford full of reproaches at their long absence, which 
she declared had brought about a relapse of her 
moming^s " attack." 



CHAPTER V. 



THE BITER BIT. 



The weeks rolled on, and the riding and croquet 
parties were kept up with great spirit. Three days 
before the ball was to take place, Mary was reading 
in a little room adjoining her bedroom, which had 
been very prettily fitted up for her by her father's 
order, when she was suddenly interrupted by Harry. 

" May I come in, May ? " he asked, as he threw 
the door wide open ; " or are you too busy to talk 
to me?" 

" Not in the least/' said Mary. " Come and sit 
down by the open window. You never come for a 
chat now, Harry, as you used to do. Don't you 
plead guilty to the charge ? " 

Harry laughed. 

" I have been wanting to talk to you very seriously, 
Harry," she continued ; " you have quite astonished 
me lately. I did not know you were such a flirt." 
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" It is Edith's doing," he answered carelessly, as 
he threw himself into the easy-chair opposite Mary ; 
" I fought shy at first, but you know the old adage — 
'When a woman will, she will/" 

"It is very ungenerous of you to say so, Harry, 
whatever you may think," replied his sister. 

" It is too bad, I suppose," he said, in the same 
tone of indifference; "but I am really getting out 
of my depth, and it bores me." 

" Take care, dear Harry," said Mary, kindly ; " I 
should be sorry indeed for you to act dishonourably, 
but I could not bear to think of your marrying Edith." 

"I have not the slightest intention of it, Mary," 
replied he ; " she is not the style of girl I should 
like for my wife." 

" Your manner to her would not imply the indif- 
ference you profess, Harry." 

" I. am not so deceitful as you think me, Mary. 
I tell you I did fight shy for a long time ; but one 
gets drawn on somehow, almost imperceptibly. 
Edith is not the girl to break her heart about any- 
body, and, for the time, I confess she amused me ; 
she is monstrously clever, and by no means bad- 
looking." 

" I am afraid you will be sorry for what you are 
doing, Harry; she is a dangerous girl." 

" Which lends her some additional interest," said 
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her brother, assuming more nonchalance than he 
really felt, for the fun of teasing his sister. 

" Look out, May, there she goes ! " continued 
Harry, not sorry to turn the subject, for his sister 
was hitting hard, and he could not deny the truth 
of what she said. 

Edith was crossing the lawn, as he spoke, to a 
seat under a large elm, her tall, graceful figure set off 
to advantage by her light muslin dress, which swept 
the grass as she walked. Supposing that Harry was 
from home, she was intending to devote the next 
hour to reading, and, placing herself where he 
might see her on entering the gate, she opened her 
book. 

" You are quite right; after all, Mary," said Harry ; 
" I know I have been very foolish, but I shall pro- 
bably be the same again. The fact is, I have no 
firmness or decision of character, and am swayed by 
every influence I meet with." 

" You need not be." 

" It is my nature, and a man cannot alter that till 
he learns wisdom from experience." 

" You can do a great deal towards it, Harry." 

" How } I am longing for advice ! " 

" Which you don't intend to follow." 

He laughed. " We shall see ! What do you think 
I ought to do .^ — tell Edith that I am afraid of her. 
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and that, as I have no wish to endanger my freedom, 
I must decline riding, and walking, and singing, and 
talking with her for the future?" 

"I only mean," answered his sister, "that if you 
really are quite indifferent to Edith, you should not 
pay her such undisguised attention. You scarcely 
notice others when she is present." 

" She will not let me," he replied ; " some young 
ladies are not satisfied with anything short of in- 
cessant devotion, and I shall get a scolding now for 
being so long away from her. Will you not come 
to take care of me, May } " he added with mock 
gravity, as he rose to join Edith in the garden. 

" No," she said, smiling ; " I have told you what 
I think, and must leave you to take care of yourself." 

** I thought you were out," said Edith, closing her 
book as Harry approached her. 

** No, I have not been out of the house." 

*' Indeed ! You are not apt to make yourself in- 
visible for so long. What have you been doing } " 

" Talking to May, for the last half-hour." 

" Very dutiful of you," said Edith sarcastically ; " I 
confess I quite envy Mary the privilege. I have 
found the morning quite wearisome." 

" Do you not like solitude .'^" 

*' Sometimes ; but I prefer to have the choice of 
companionship. Mary is not very sociable." 
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" She is, naturally ; but I do not think it is her 
fault that we have not seen much of her lately." 

This speech pleased Edith and she became more 
gracious, insisting on Harry's accounting for what he 
had said. This led to a great deal of badinage; to 
coquetry on Edith's part, and to pretty speeches and 
ill-disguised admiration on Harry's. All his sisters 
warnings were forgotten, or at any rate disregarded, 
in the fascination of Edith's smiles ; till suddenly, on 
looking up, he saw Mary just disappearing through 
the large gate at the end of the Shrubbery. His 
manner changed immediately. 

" What have you been reading, Edith ? " he asked, 
gravely, taking the book from her hand and glancing 
through it. 

" Oh, nothing that would interest you," she said, as 
Harry still turned over the leaves, and then continued, 
with a winning smile, " I am afraid you think me 
very blue ? " 

'* Not in the least," he answered, shutting the book, 
and laying it on the seat beside him as he looked at 
her bright face. "You do not try to make me so, at 
any rate ; we all have our different tastes, and every 
one should pursue what interests him most. I do." 

She let her eyes fall, and played nervously with 
the spray of geranium which she held gracefully in 
her hand. 
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"And what most interests you ?" she softly asked, 
and the colour came and went in her cheeks as she 
spoke. 

" How can you ask, Edith ? " he whispered, again 
surprised into the manner for which, a moment before, 
he had reproached himself. 

She looked brightly — too brightly ; for a prize too 
easily won loses value in men's eyes; and Harry 
paused, again calling to mind his sister's warning. 

" How can you ask ? " he repeated awkwardly, 
almost apologetically ; " I thought you had known all 
my -favourite pursuits by this time.'* 

His versatile powers did not now stand him in good 
stead. Edith read the change of feeling, and her 
eyes flashed as she rose, her lip curling with haughty 
disdain. 

'* My memory is not quite so short as you imagine," 
she said, as she endeavoured to sweep past him. 

Harry's pride and honour were touched, and on the 
impulse of the moment he planted himself before her. 
" Stop, Edith ! " he gasped, scarcely knowing what he 
was saying, and almost shuddering from the fear that 
there was some truth in his lie — " listen one moment ! 
I love you at least as sincerely as you love me." 

She panted with suppressed passion. " Let me 
pass ! " she cried ; '* time will prove how much truth 
there may be in your words." And taking a bracelet 
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from her arm which she had accepted from him only 
the day before, she dashed it on the grass and left 
him. Straight to her own room she went, and locking 
the door, threw herself on the bed, unable to repress 
the tears of rage and baffled pride. 

" Coward !*" she muttered, " coward ! How dare 
he mock me ? ^* Caught in her own net, but too 
proud to acknowledge it, even to herself, now that 
she knew how well she loved her cousin, she became 
more stubborn and reckless. " If I die," she cried, 
" ril bring Harry Halford on his knees to me ; he 
shall woo me, and I will spurn his love as he has 
mine ; " and, rising, she bathed her forehead and 
carefully arranged her beautiful black tresses, which 
Harr)' had one day so much admired when they 
fell on her shoulders during a ride. Then opening 
her wardrobe and determining to forget the scene 
in the garden, Edith looked at her dresses to choose 
which she would wear at the ball. Tulle, crape, and 
silk were all thrown aside as too simple ; she then 
took out a long sweeping dress of black velvet. 
It would, of course, be warm and heavy for summer, 
but knowing that it would suit her well, especially 
if trimmed with white lace, she took from a drawer 
a dress of Brussels lace (her mother's wedding-dress) 
and threw it on the table for Sophy to cut up as 
she pleased. Her next thought was of the ornaments 
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she should wear, and, remembering Eva's remark 
about the necklace, she wondered if her sister had 
forgotten her promise. No, there lay the case ; Eva 
must have slipped it in unobserved. 

Harry, meanwhile, had been left in no enviable 
state of mind, for no man likes to feel foolish, still 
less to appear so. Slowly picking up the bracelet, 
he put it in his pocket, fervently wishing it back 
again in the shop window where it had so lately 
caught his eye, and pulling his hat down over his 
eyes (his habit when perplexed), he strolled down the 
lawn to the gate, where he stood whistling the air of 
a new waltz. In vain did he try to persuade himself 
that he was very glad things had come to a crisis, 
and that now he should of course stand on his 
dignity ; he was ill at ease, and looked at his watch 
much oftener than was at all consistent with the 
indifference he flattered himself he felt. 

When Harry next saw Edith, her manner com- 
pletely puzzled him. She showed no trace of emotion; 
indeed, if anything, she appeared to be more self- 
possessed than usual, and he soon began to fancy 
that he should miss the smiles he had forfeited. 
Harry had told Mary the truth when he said that 
it was his nature to yield himself to surrounding 
influences. 



CHAPTER VI. 



ALL ALONE. 



At first the days appeared long to Eva after her 
sister's departure. Little accustomed as she was to see 
much of Edith, she still felt that it was not entire 
solitude when she was in the house ; but this feeling 
of loneliness soon wore off, as Eva tried to supply 
her sister's place to Mr. Halford. She read the news 
to him every evening, and patiently did she read 
through column after column, though her only re- 
ward was the ever fretful complaint that her voice 
was too low, or that her reading was wanting in 
spirit. 

Claude Halford had never perhaps been more 
harsh in manner towards his younger daughter than 
now; he missed his favourite Edith, and showed his 
dissatisfaction at her absence by being cross with 
Eva, and the more she tried to please him the more 
irritable he became. Eva had been invited to go 
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to the ball at the Shrubbery; but her father had 
not seemed well for some days before the invitation 
came, so she refused, feeling not sorry to escape 
entering a scene of gaiety, for which she had but 
little inclination. 

On the morning of the day on which the ball was 
to take place, Mr. Halford was more fidgety and 
irritable than usual Nothing Eva said or did was 
right. The tea was not sufficiently hot, and the 
breakfast did not please him, so he would not take 
any. He looked ill at ease and miserable ; and Eva 
longed, yet feared, to notice it. 

" I hope Edith will not stay away much longer," 
he said at length, very abruptly. 

" She has only been three weeks at Crag's Lee, 
Papa," said Eva ; " and she talked of staying six at 
least" 

" She will have to return sooner, then," he said ; 
" nothing goes right without her." 
Eva made no reply. 

" I shall not require the carriage to-day, Eva," said 
her father, rising ; " I am going into the library, and 
do not wish to be disturbed." 
" Very well, Papa." 

The evident effort with which he walked, as he 
rose to leave the room, attracted Eva's attention. 
''You are ill, Papa," said she earnestly; **do let mo 
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do something for you ! I am sure there is something 
wrong." 

*' Don't be so foolish," he replied sternly. " When 
I am ill, I will tell you so ; I am not accustomed to 
make a fuss about trifles." 

There was no choice for her ; she was compelled to 
leave him alone, as he had desired. 

The whole morning Mr. Halford remained in the 
library ; but to his anxious daughter, the house 
seemed unnaturally still and quiet, and she was 
conscious of a feeling of oppression and uneasiness. 
Many times did she noiselessly creep to listen at 
the door of the library during that long forenoon, 
although she dared not ask for admittance. Once 
she fancied she heard a deep sigh. " Oh, if Edith 
were but here," she thought, " she could go and see 
if Papa is ill." To go herself was more than she had 
courage for ; had he not told her he did not wish to 
be disturbed } and experience had taught Eva that 
her father's word must to her be law. 

Luncheon time came, but still Mr. Halford did 
not leave the library; his only reply to the servant 
who announced it being, that he did not wish for 
any, nor to be disturbed : so Eva sat down to the 
table alone, and leaned her head wearily on her 
hand. It ached painfully, and she could not eat 
At length she rose, and walked about the house, 
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trying to calm herself; but she was nervous, and 
fancied she could hear footsteps following her. 
Thoroughly miserable, she wandered into the garden, 
down to the old avenue where so many hours of her 
lonely childhood had been passed ; but the rustling 
of the fallen leaves as her dress swept over them 
only made her more nervous ; and when she gathered 
the folds of her long train over her arm and a lizard 
ran across the path, she with difficulty repressed 
a scream. 

" How weak and foolish I am ! " she said aloud ; 
" Edith may well say so." But still each minute 
seemed longer than the last, and she began to long 
impatiently for the dinner hour, when she might 
hope again to see her father. Tired out at last, 
she tried to sing a few lines of a favourite song, 
but her voice sounded strange and unnatural. What 
was it ? She seemed spell-bound, and the more she 
tried to rouse herself out of these morbid feelings 
the more miserable she became. 

It was nearly six o'clock, and Eva was still pacing 
the long shady path of the avenue, when she was 
suddenly startled by the distant cry of " Miss Eva ! 
oh. Miss Eva ! " and turning quickly round she saw 
the housemaid running towards her. The moment 
had come then, and with a stifled cry she ran to 
meet the servant. 

E 
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" Speak, Emma ! what is it ? " she gasped. 

" Oh, Miss ! I had a registered letter for Master 
to sign for, and he didn't answer me, so I went 
into the library. Oh dear. Miss Eva, what shall 
we do ? '' 

Eva could bear the suspense no longer, and ran 
past the trembling girl towards the house. 

" Don't go. Miss Eva ! don't go ! " cried the girl ; 
" it will kill you to see Master, he looks so dreadful." 

But Eva fled on, only waiting one moment at the 
door to utter a fervent prayer for strength, her hand 
pressed tightly on her heart to still its wild throb- 
bings, and then, gently turning the handle of the 
door, she stood in the presence of her father, the 
parent she had so feared. All fear had gone now ; 
her prayer for strength was answered. 

Mr. Halford lay on the couch quite unconscious, 
with one hand lying powerless by his side. Tenderly 
she knelt and kissed the cold forehead, imploring him 
to speak, to look at her; but with no avail. The 
voices of the servants in the hall recalled her to the 
necessity for immediate help. 

" Hush !" she said, as she opened the door and the 
servants pressed forward to speak to her. 

" Can we do anything. Miss Eva } " asked one. 

" No ! " said Eva, shuddering. " Go, some one, 
for Dr. Browne. Harding," she continued, with 
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greater firmness, addressing the man who had first 
spoken, " do not lose a moment ; if you find him 
out, send Mrs. Handleigh for the Vicar while you 
trace him from house to house, but I must have 
Dr. Browne." 

Then she re-entered the room, and, sitting down on 
the floor beside her father, held his lifeless hand in 
her own, counting the seconds, the minutes, by the 
ticking of the large clock on the mantelpiece. Parent 
and child ! nearest of human ties, and yet how widely 
separate in spirit! How keenly Eva now felt the 
gulf that had so long existed between them. When 
would he speak or move } She knew he would be 
gentle to her when he did so, and she longed to hear 
his voice once more. She had remained so for nearly 
a quarter of an hour when the longed-for sound of 
the doctor's voice made her heart beat high, half 
with hope, and half with terror. 

** Oh, dear Doctor Browne," she whispered, as he 
entered the room, " tell me that he is not dying." 

" No, no, my child," said the doctor, who, however, 
looked very serious as he stooped down to examine 
the patient " Has he been so long, Eva } " 

"I don't know," she said, her voice quivering, 
" how long. He was not well this morning, and he 
has been alone all day. I was afraid to disturb 
him ; but I wish I had, I wish I had ! " 

E 2 
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" Hush, Eva ! When did you find him ?" 

" Emma came to tell me at about six o'clock. It 
was she who found him so. I was afraid he was ill," 
she sobbed. "Oh I ought never to have left him 
so long." And she fairly wrung her hands with 
distress. 

** Now, Eva," said Dr. Browne, " if you wish to aid 
me you must dry your eyes and calm yourself. Go 
and send the man to me, and you stay in the 
drawing-room, like a good child, till I send for 
you." 

Eva obeyed, almost reluctantly ; but she was soon 
sensible of the benefit of Dr. Browne's firmness ; 
for the absence from the actual presence of her 
stricken father, and the feeling of security imparted 
by the knowledge of Dr. Browne's presence, soon 
enabled her to overcome the hysterical feeling which 
had so oppressed and unnerved her, so that by the 
time she was summoned to her father's room, whither 
Dr. Browne had himself helped the servant to remove 
him, all traces of tears had been wiped away, and 
she made her appearance with a grave but cheerful 
countenance. 

Dr. Browne and Eva watched together the whole 
night through, for he refused to leave her alone ; and 
who can tell how often, as he gazed now on the sick 
man and then on the heavenly face of Annie Mans- 
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field's child, his thoughts turned back to the long past, 
when the poor helpless creature whom he now tended 
had proved his successful rival ? 

But here we must leave them through the long 
watches of the night, whilst we turn to a far different 
scene. 



CHAPTER VII. 



BREAKERS AHEAD. 



It was marvellous, considering Mrs. Halford's feeble 
health and expressed dislike to " pomps and vanities/' 
how much time and energy she had expended in 
arranging this ball. The decorations were very 
striking, the walls being ornamented with festoons of 
pink and white gauze caught together with wreaths 
of natural flowers. Brackets were also placed here 
and there, on which stood pretty glass fountains 
of scent. 

At the lower end of the room a platform had 
been constructed for the musicians. The upper end 
led to the conservatory, the door of which was 
thrown open and hidden from view by a skilful dis- 
position of foreign plants, from behind which the 
numberless variegated lamps shed their bright but 
tempered light. The effect produced was most 
seductive to the dancers, who might therein refresh 
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themselves with ices or small-talk as it might suit 
their passing fancies. 

The dancing had not yet commenced when Ernest 
De Burgh entered the room, with his mother leaning 
on his arm. He quickly scanned the faces of the 
many who were flitting about the room, till in a state 
of half uncertainty, half confusion, his eyes rested on 
the form of Mary Halford as she stood by the side of 
her cousin. Her costume was as simple as Edith's 
was costly and brilliant : a white tulle dress, the soft 
folds of which were gathered in at her waist by a 
girdle of mignonette and rosebuds, a wreath of the 
same flowers encircling her well-shaped head ; but 
she wore no other ornament than a necklace of fine 
gold, from which hung a massive cross, set with opals. 
Her neat figure contrasted well with the more spark- 
ling beauty of her cousin Edith, who was laughing 
and talking very fast with a Colonel Bradshaw, on 
whom she intended to bestow her smiles during that 
evening. 

Ernest, having seated his mother among the chape- 
rones, who were gathered in an adjoining room, where 
they could pass the hours either in watching the 
dancers or in the more serious business which attaches 
to the whist-table, hastened to Mary's side. "You 
will give me the first dance, I hope V he said, his ^yts 
sparkling with pride and admiration. 
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" I am very sorry, but Captain Stuart has already 
put down his name for that dance," said Mary, her 
eyes drooping under their long dark lashes, as a 
shade of disappointment passed over the face of 
Ernest De Burgh. 

He refrained from expressing the dissatisfaction he 
felt, as, taking her card from her hand, he said gaily, 
" Two, three, engaged also ; well, I shall write my 
name for number four." And, suiting the action to 
the word, he returned the card, saying as he did so, 
" Don't engage yourself for number five, May ; it 
will be time for you to rest then." 

Before she could answer, the music struck up^ and 
Frank Stuart, who had been standing near, impa- 
tiently awaiting this moment, came hastily forward. 
An angry look of defiance which boded no good to 
the even course of their respective ambitions, passed 
between the rivals as Captain Stuart proffered his 
arm to Mary. 

The dance was a spirited one, and as the music 
ceased, Captain Stuart begged Mary to go with 
him and rest in the conservatory, till the next dance 
should commence. But Mary firmly declined, say- 
ing that she preferred resting where she was. 

Fortunately, Mary did not see. the sardonic ex- 
pression which passed over the handsome features 
of her partner; he, however, controlled the bitter 
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words which rose to his lips, saying, " I may then, 
at least, hope for another dance, Miss Halford ?" and 
drawing her card gently from her hand; "number 
five is, I see, the first disengaged. May I put down 
my name for it ?" 

"No," said Mary, the colour mantling to her 
cheeks, as she remembered that Ernest had begged 
her to keep that dance disengaged ; and looking 
up, she saw that he was watching her intently from 
the opposite end of the room. 

Captain Stuart followed the direction of her eyes ; 
and again the same defiant look passed between 
him and Ernest De Burgh, only this time it was ten 
times more deep and fierce than the last. The 
evening had scarcely commenced, when Captain 
Stuart felt that a desperate effort was needed if he 
were to prevent Ernest De Burgh from carrying off 
the prize, which he himself was now more than ever 
determined to win. 

'*I must speak to you. Miss Halford, if only for 
a minute," he said, pressing to his side the hand 
which rested on his arm, as though he would urge 
her quitting the ball-room. 

But Mary hung back resolutely. 

"You must hear me," he continued, more vehe- 
mently ; '* the weal or woe of my life is at 
stake," 
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" I cannot^' said Mary, under her breath, quickly 
detaching her hand. 

"Sooner or later you will, — you shall!" he said, 
passionately; "you are too young to know your 
own mind." 

At this moment a claimant for the next dance 
made his appearance, and Captain Stuart, turning 
angrily away, was compelled to defer to a more 
convenient opportunity the pursuance of his suit. 

The music for the fourth dance at length began ; 
and Ernest De Burgh gladly presented himself to 
claim his partner. It may here be well to mention, 
what has been omitted, that Captain Stuart's sudden 
appearance the day before in Crag's Lee had taken 
every one by surprise, excepting only Harry Halford, 
by whose invitation he had come. 

When the dance had ended, Ernest silently led 
Mary into the conservatory; he saw that she was 
vexed and dispirited, and longed, yet feared to know 
the cause ; he had watched her downcast face, and 
the earnest, excited manner with which Captain 
Stuart was speaking to her. Could it be possible 
that he had been blindly, madly, deceiving himself 
all this time.^ Had his heart been beating so high 
with hope, whilst her affections were given to 
another.? And then he recalled to mind their con- 
versation on the morning that they had ridden to 
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Fairleigh, and the manner in which she had evaded 
the topic on which he was so bent. Almost beside 
himself, as this remembrance dawned upon him, he 
hurried her to the further end of the conservatory, 
which was now quite vacated, and, opening the door, 
passed out with her into the garden. The moon 
was shedding her silvery light on the trees and 
flower-beds of the well-trimmed lawn, and from 
where they stood the conservatory looked gay and 
attractive; but Ernest De Burgh was blind to all, 
save the dull, sharp pain of jealousy, which was 
robbing him of all power, reason, and speech. 

Mary glanced up timidly, his manner was so 
strange ; and when she saw that his face was deadly 
pale, and met the soul-searching gaze of those 
yearning, reproachful eyes, she trembled so violently 
that to speak was impossible. 

He saw her distress, but attributed it to another 
cause; and it only made him more desperate. 
"Mary," he exclaimed, with bitterness, "from your 
childhood to this hour my very being has been 
centred in the one blest happy thought that my 
great love for you would be returned, and that 
you would entrust to my keeping your precious 
life." 

He watched her intently whilst he was speaking ; 
the bright tear-drops slowly gathered into her eyes, 
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and trembled on the beautiful lashes which shielded 
them from his eager gaze. 

" I would not willingly pain you," he said, his 
voice quivering with emotion ; " you are young, too 
young perhaps, to know how much you are to me ; 
but speak to me, look at me, your eyes' will answer 
me!" . 

The deep blue eyes were raised to his in perfect 
trust, and though no word was spoken, Ernest De 
Burgh bent his face to hers with a fervently uttered 
" God bless you, darling ! " and their engagement 
was sealed. 

They remained for some little time standing by 
a large cedar-tree whose branches swept the lawn, 
talking softly, but earnestly and quickly. The bright 
moon shone kindly on them ; indeed, all they could 
see looked gay and happy, reflecting back the calm- 
ness and contentment of their own hearts. But near 
them in the darkness, hidden by the arms of that 
noble old tree, round which Mary had played in 
childhood, there lurked an evil, unhappy face — the 
face of the man who had told her, little more than 
an hour before, that "she was too young to know 
her own mind." Had he believed what he said } 
did he believe it now } Was it for any good purpose 
that he had followed them to this spot and breath- 
lessly listened, though only here and there could he 
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catch the tenor of their conversation ? Was it sorrow 
for his wickedness — shame that he had fallen so 
low, and stooped to an action so base, so unmanly, 
that wrung from him that bitter groan ; or was it 
only jealous passion at his hated rivars bliss? 

"What can that be?" said Mary, starting at the 
suppressed voice near them. 

" I heard something, certainly," said Ernest, sliding 
his arm round Mary*s waist; "but do not fear, nothing 
can harm you now." 

And together for some time they searched round 
the tree by which they had been standing, but could 
neither see nor hear anything to account for their 
sudden alarm. 

" It must have been fancy," said Ernest ; " there is 
no living being here." 

** J^et us go back to the ball-room," urged Mary, 
after they had again continued their search ; for 
though Ernest tried to laugh away the strange 
feeling of fear which had struck Mary like a chill, 
she was not so easily reassured. 

Within a few feet of the spot where they had given 
up the search, Captain Stuart lay motionless ; at 
Mary's first exclamation of fear he had thrown him- 
self down on the grass, and there lain in breathless 
silence during the continuance of the search, screened 
from view by one of the largest, darkest arms of the 
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tree ; and from this spot, as he watched their receding 
figures whilst they slowly wended their way back to 
the conservatory, his face became livid with rage and 
disappointment. Should he calmly yield the palm to 
the man he detested ? No, never ! And he swore an 
oath — that desperate, wicked man — that he would 
come between them, no matter at what cost ; she 
should be his, or Heaven's, and it mattered little then 
what became of him ; but Ernest De Burgh should 
never see his hopes realized. 

** A way will open," he cried at length, rising and 
wiping away the cold drops that had gathered on his 
forehead and turning his steps again towards the 
house, — "a way will open, and no scruples of right 
or wrong shall prevent my working harm to him 
and to her too, if needs be, though God forbid!" 



CHAPTER VIII. 

PLAYING WITH EDGED TOOLS. 

Later in the night we again pass through the ball- 
room, and note the couples scattered here and there : 
credulous young ladies bending a willing ear to the 
small nothings of their partners' conversation, whilst 
more sedate " wallflowers," for want of something 
better to do, begin to yawn behind their fast-fading 
bouquets^ and to criticise their neighbours' dresses as 
well as the deep circle of beaux, who, either from 
awkwardness and inability to dance, or from a mis- 
taken sense of their own importance, are " wasting 
their sweetness on the desert air," or, to speak less 
metaphorically, filling up the doorway. 

Edith had amused herself during the greater part 
of the night by flirting with Colonel Bradshaw. She 
had danced several times with her cousin, her manner 
being at one time cold and indifferent, and at another 
as merry and free as though nothing of an unpleasant 
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nature had passed between them. She had promised 
Harry that one particular waltz in the latter part of 
the programme should be his ; but she now saw that 
he was not dancing, but talking to a Miss Langdon, 
a young lady who lived about nine miles from Crag*s 
Lee and was an old schoolfellow of Mary's. This of 
course Edith did not know,- she only saw that he 
looked interested in talking to her, and this was 
enough to rouse her displeasure. 

" Certainly," she replied, as her partner — the same 
military gentleman, with medals innumerable, whose 
adoration she had been receiving during the greater 
part of the evening — asked if she would take another 
turn; and when they next stopped, Harry was near 
enough to hear every word that passed. 

" When — aw — do you leave Cwags Lee, Miss 
Halford t " inquired the gentleman. 

" It is uncertain," she replied ; " I almost think it 
will be at the end of this week." 

Harry flushed and bit his lip; he not only knew 
that Edith intended him to hear it, but also that 
she was not likely to leave for another three weeks, 
having promised him this not many days before. 

" I may weally hope, then, to see you at the flower- 
show } " 

** If you think it worth while to go on the chance, 

you can," she answered, playing with her fan. 
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His reply was so low that Harry could not hear 
it; but Edith's silvery laugh was unmistakeable, 
and so was her careless "Oh, that I can well 
believe." 

The new waltz — Harry's favourite air — ^which, 
when they arranged the programme, she had laugh- 
ingly told him he must consider his, now struck up, 
and he sprang forward, wounded pride and jealousy 
working in his face. 

"This is ours, I believe, Miss Halford," and he 
bowed stiffly to the gentleman. 

" I made a mistake," she replied carelessly ; " and 
have promised this dance to Colonel Bradshaw." 

With another stiff bow Harry drew back. 

" I am vewy sorry. Miss Halford," said the colonel 
at its conclusion, "that I must dwag myself away 
for the next dance ; you will pwomise me not to 
forget the next quadrille." 

Edith bowed, less graciously now, because she saw 
Harry approaching, and was beginning to fear that 
she had gone rather too far in her endeavour to 
pique him. 

" May I solicit the honour of your attention, Edith, 
for a few minutes } " he sternly asked. 

** How funny you are, Harry!" she replied, laugh- 
ing. " If I were not so amused, I should feel vexed 
with you." 
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But her cousin was in no laughing humour as be 
gave her his arm, his brow as black as thunder. 

" Where are you going to drag me ? " she asked. 

"If you do not object," he said, "we will go to the 
library for a few minutes. There we shall not be 
disturbed." 

Edith's pride now came to her assistance. 

" I tell you what it is," said Harry, " you and I are 
playing a dangerous game, Edith." 

"Do you think so .'*" she replied. 

" I don't think it ; I know it ! " said he, angrily. 

" I confess, for my own part, I don't feel nervous," 
she retorted, arranging the folds of her dress as she 
stood before him. " How did you and Miss Langdon 
get on, Harry.?" 

" I don't know anything about Miss Langdon," he 
said ; " I was watching your flirtation. It is too bad 
of you, Edith, to play with me as you do. I will 
put an end to it one way or the other."- 

He was watching her intently. She well kne\^ 
which was the stronger of the two at this moment. 
Her heart was beating wildly. Oh, if she could only 
conquer her pride ! All seemed to rush before her 
like a confused dream. She saw herself in after-life 
were he to accept her refusal, although she could 
not believe that he would ; and she well knew the 
cost of what she was giving up. Her vow that she 
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would spurn his love was fresh in her remembrance, 
and she longed to take refuge in flight ; but he 
stood perfectly still before her, his arms folded, and 
there was no escape. Edith sank into a chair, and 
tried to avoid his stern looks. 

Harry saw his advantage* " Have you no heart, 
Edith?" And he caught her hand firmly in his 
own. 

"Leave me," she cried, struggling to release her 
hand. 

" Edith ! you shall listen to me." 
Leave me," she repeated. 

I cannot," he said, his voice shaking ; " I will not, 
till you have pledged me your word." 

Her eyes flashed, and she wrenched her hand from 
his grasp. " You dare me, Harry Halford 1 Then 
listen. I will not engage myself to you." 

" Only one word more, Edith," said Harry, who 
well knew what she was doing. " You are the first 
woman I have ever loved, and I do love you. Now, 
answer me, which is the stronger, your love or your 
pride t " 

" I do not know by what right you speak of a love 
which has never been acknowledged," she said, rising 
haughtily ; " my pride is my ruling passion." And 
she drew herself up to her full height, looking like a 
beautiful statue, as she thus madly and blindly sealed 
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her own fate, merely because, in a moment of passion, 
she had made a false vow. 

Without another word Harry turned and left the 
room, and, for a few minutes, she stood where he had 
left her; then with a stifled cry she again threw 
herself into the chair, and sobbed as though her 
heart would break. 

The last lights are extinguished in the ball-room, 
and the wreaths look drooping and faded as the 
morning sunlight streams in through the windows. 
Every sound is hushed ; but the events of the pre- 
ceding night are, by some of the party, too painful to 
be easily forgotten. Mary is perhaps the only one 
who has fallen asleep content and happy ; she has 
had her father's kind assurance that Ernest De Burgh 
is the only man living to whom he would willingly 
trust her happiness, and, with the little ring which is 
the pledge of her engagement glittering on her finger 
and her lover's parting words still ringing in her 
ears, she sleeps in peace ; believing that, for her, all 
is well. 

Not so her cousin Edith, who tosses restlessly on 
an uneasy pillow, vainly seeking the rest which she 
cannot obtain ; and as she thinks of what she has 
lost, and the real facts of the case arrange themselves 
before her, she becomes increasingly miserable. 

And how fares it with Harry Halford and his friend 
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Frank Stuart? The former solaced himself with a 
cigar and his own reflections, which, if not par- 
ticularly agreeable, did not long mar his peace of 
mind ; whilst the latter went through one of those 
fierce mental conflicts which rarely leave any man as 
they find him, resulting either in a happy victory over 
his own evil passions, or in a deliberate determina- 
tion to pursue his wicked schemes. 



CHAPTER IX. 

AN UNEXPECTED SUMMONS. 

Halford House was about eight miles distant from 
the Shrubbery, and, although standing on high ground, 
was so concealed by trees that it could only be seen 
after much of the ascent had been gained. Both 
houses were situated on the north-west coast of 
Devonshire, and the road between them was singularly 
picturesque and varied, lying sometimes beside the 
coast with its massive cliffs and sunny bays, where 
the music of the waves dashing on the shore mingled 
with the cries of the sea-birds wheeling round in their 
rapid flight. This would be suddenl)^ exchanged at 
some bend of the road for the stillness of one of 
the long shady lanes, for which Devonshire is so 
justly famed, and which always seem doubly welcome 
to the wanderer, after the glare of the summer sun- 
shine reflected from the rocks and sea. The thick 
hedges on either side entirely shut out the view; yet 
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the songs of the birds in the trees above seem to 
warble of the green meadows and pleasant valleys 
that lie beyond, and through which runs the rippling 
stream, broken here and there in its smooth course 
by the large boulders, round which it chafes and tum- 
bles, throwing out bubbles like sparkling diamonds. 

All this can be seen from a rough gate, beside 
which the traveller may rest and feast his eyes on 
a scene of beauty, soon to be again lost in the 
deep shade caused by overarching boughs and dense 
hedgerows. 

It was just such a road that Harry Halford chose 
for his solitary ride, on the morning after the ball, 
better known to him now than it had been when, 
in former years, all he cared for was a good scramble 
among the cliffs near his home, or, boylike, to run 
wild in the moorlands. 

He had started with the intention of taking a 
quiet ride, without other aim than that of exercise; 
but when the beauty and stillness of the scene had 
led him on full six miles from home, it suddenly 
occurred to him, that instead of turning back, he 
would visit his Uncle Claude and Eva — anything, 
rather than face Edith. 

About twelve o'clock the party at the Shrubbery 
assembled in the drawing-room, where Mrs. Halford 
had made her appearance earlier than usual, the news 
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of Mary*s engagement having quite thrown aside 
her ordinary routine of suffering, consequent on the 
fatigues of dissipation ; nor could she rest until she 
had expatiated to each member of the family on her 
new source of martyrdom. She was speaking on the 
subject with unusual animation to Mary and Edith, 
when Ernest De Burgh entered the room. 

" I have only heard of it this morning, Ernest," she 
said; "my husband was too discreet to speak of it 
to me last night. But I always knew how it would 
be," she continued, in reply to Ernest's rather 
awkward attempt at an appropriate speech ; ** Mary 
is the only being who ever did understand me, 
and now I may sink into my grave and no one 
will know I am going. It is hard, though it is a 
mother s duty not to murmur, and I hope I do not ; 
yet the first news of my approaching loss did stun 
me. I am but human, and I suppose none will 
wonder that I am moved." 

It was some time before they could convince Mrs. 
Halford that no one did wonder at it. She chose 
to believe that it was expected she would manifest 
an almost unnatural want of maternal anxiety. 

Edith soon became tired of so unnecessary a dis- 
cussion, and retreated with a book to the farther end 
of the room. She was in no enviable mood, and her 
aunf s wailing tone irritated her beyond endurance. 
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That Harry had been sincere at the time of their last 
interview she did not doubt, although she could not 
but detect a tone of indifference in all he said which 
had well-nigh driven her to despair. He was so 
bright, her very beau-id^al — it was hard to give him 
up. It was true she had "stooped to conquer," 
but beyond that, she felt that she could not bend 
her proud nature. 

The thread of her meditations was shortly severed 
by the entrance of Captain Stuart, who, bowing to 
her as he passed, joined the trio at the other end 
of the room. 

Mrs. Halford at once endeavoured to enlist his 
sympathy in the sacrifice she was about to make. 

He made a brief though eloquent speech befitting 
the occasion, apologizing also for his own non- 
appearance at the breakfast-table. "Letters of im- 
portance had that morning arrived," he said, " which 
required immediate attention ; in fact, no less than a 
summons to rejoin his regiment." 

" How very unfortunate that Harry should be out," 
said Mrs. Halford. "When must you leave .^" 

*'This afternoon, I fear." And as he spoke, he 
looked ill and haggard. 

" Dear me ! this afternoon ! Well, I am sorry ! 
We should have been so glad if you could have 
remained longer ; and you look ill ; a little country 
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air would have done you so much good — don't you 
think so, Mary ? " 

" You are very kind," rejoined Captain Stuart 
hurriedly, '* but I am afraid it would not benefit me 
much." 

At this moment a servant entered bearing a note 
for Edith, and saying that " a man on horseback was 
waiting for a reply." 

Edith quickly broke the seal, and read — 

"Dearest Edith, 

" Papa had a stroke of paralysis last evening, 

and Dr. Browne fears that he may not live through 

the day. I shall send the carriage directly after 

the messenger. Please come. 

" Eva." 

" Say that I will come," said Edith, turning to the 
servant. "Aunt, I must return home j Papa is 
very ill." 

A scene of confusion ensued. Mrs. Halford was, 
of course, prostrated forthwith. A second shock in 
one day was sufficient to make her so, though she 
had not seen her " dear brother-in-law " a dozen times 
in as many years, and never mentioned him but in 
terms of strong dislike. 

Edith did not await the progress of the impending 
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•' attack," but retreated to her own room and rang 
the bell for her maid Sophy to assist her in making 
the necessary preparations for her departure. Her 
first thought was alarm for her father, and the next, 
anxiety to hurry everything into her boxes for fear 
she should not be ready when the carriage came ; 
but when all was accomplished and the room pre- 
sented the deserted, uncomfortable appearance usual 
in such cases, she had time to sit down and think. 

Anxiety soon gave way to vexation at being 
called away from the Shrubbery at this moment. To 
be obliged to go (whether she would or no), to be 
shut up in a sick-room, was not to her liking. Very 
likely that weak little simpleton had exaggerated, 
she thought. Edith felt vexed with herself and with 
every one else. The scene she had just quitted in 
the drawing-room also added to her annoyance. It 
might, after all, be but a great fuss about a trifling 
illness; old gentlemen often did get paralysed, or 
something else equally disagreeable, and still managed 
to get over it. 

" Of course, it is very dreadful,'* she remarked to 
Sophy, who was desperately trying to close a box 
preparatory to locking it ; "I am very uneasy about 
Papa, but I wish it had not happened just now." 
And she looked with regret at a new dress which lay 
at the top of an open trunk, and which she had con- 
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templated wearing at a dinner-party at the De 
Burghs on the following Tuesday. 

Before Edith left, Mrs. Halford had sufficiently 
recovered to shower upon her a confused mixture of 
advice and condolence. The good-byes and kind 
wishes of the others were soon said, and the carriage 
from Halford House having arrived, Edith took her 
seat, and sharply ordering the coachman "to drive 
quickly," settled herself into a corner, and became 
a prey to no pleasant meditations, for, perhaps, 
there is no reproach so bitter as self-reproach ; and 
"had she ever repaid to her now stricken father 
any portion of the love that he had so lavishly 
bestowed upon her ? Was she not, though now so 
much the inferior of her gentle sister Eva, the 
chosen one of her father.^" 

She felt that she had been selfish in her home life ; 
but it was not until a sudden turn in the road 
brought her in full view of her home that she realized 
the full force of the trouble which had come upon 
her. What if he should have a long illness.? He 
might, perhaps, even die ; and at this thought, a 
chilly feeling of fear ran through her frame, for 
Edith Halford shrunk with a superstitious dread from 
the, to her, unknown mysteries of this, our last sleep. 

She now remembered, with feelings somewhat akin 
to self-congratulation, that Eva was accustomed to 
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being with the sick ; indeed, it had ever been a 
point of dispute with her sister, that she would 
enter upon visitations to the dwellings of the poor 
who were in sickness or want, thereby, Edith was 
wont to declare, " adding strength to the naturally 
morbid tendency of her mind." 

To Edith Halford it appeared that the parish 
doctor, and finally the clergyman, were the proper 
persons to officiate on these occasions. She could 
not understand the link of sympathy which binds 
the worn-out, careworn victim of endless poverty and 
misery to the kind lady who would come and go, 
noiselessly and quietly, with the ever ready word of 
kindness, or more substantial benefit. 



CHAPTER X. 

A STRANGE ENDING TO A PURPOSELESS RIDE. 

The early morning found Eva and her old friend 
still watching for some sign of consciousness which 
the sick man had not yet shown. Eva's large eyes 
looked heavy and mournful, and she herself feverish 
and anxious. 

Dr. Browne left her at mid-day to visit some other 
patients, and she was still sitting quietly beside her 
father when he turned his head and looked at her. 
She silently rested her cheek against his pillow, but 
did not speak, having been told she must do nothing 
to excite him on the first return of consciousness. 

" Where is Edith .? " he asked. 

" I have sent for her, dear Papa," whispered Eva ; 
" she will be here before long." 

" Eva, child, let me look at you." 

She raised her face, pale with the long night of 
anxiety. 
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" God bless you ! my tender flower, my little Eva ! 
Your mother's dying words : and how I have neglected 
you ! I see it all now, when it is too late to atone." 

" Hush, dear Papa ; you must not talk so. Try 
to sleep ; I will sit by you." 

He turned his head wearily on the pillow, moaning 
as he did so, but neither of them spoke again, and in 
a little while she knew by his hard breathing that 
he slept. Dr. Browne was, on his return, well pleased 
to find him so. " How soon will Miss Edith be 
here ? " he asked, seeing the bright, hectic spot on 
Eva's cheek. " You must rest now, for your father 
may not wake for many hours ; and then all will 
depend on his being kept very quiet. Go, and send 
a servant to me." 

Eva did as she was bidden, but as she was crossing 
the hall saw Harry Halford through the glass door 
at the top of the steps which led down from the hall ; 
and, hastily opening it, she ran quickly down to meet 
him. He started on seeing her delicate face — so 
wan, and yet possessing so much spiritual beauty ; 
the hair which had fallen loosely on her shoulders 
giving her an expression which an artist would have 
considered perfect. 

*' Oh, Harry ! " and she laid her delicate little hand 
on his horse's mane, "isn't Edith coming.? Didn't 
she get my note ? " 
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He winced at the name, but quickly dismounting, 
said, " I left early ; no message had come ; what is 
the matter, Eva ? " 

" Papa is so ill," she answered, her lips quivering 
with emotion, "we scarcely expected him to live 
through the night." 

The groom now came forward to take Harry's 
horse, and he followed his cousin up the steps into 
the drawing-room, asking the nature of her father's 
illness. 

" Hallo ! " said the old doctor, entering the room 
by another door at the same moment ; ** how are 
you, young man } It is many years since I saw you. 
Not since you were a small boy, I think. Where 
did you spring from ? " 

" I happened to ride over," said Harry, " but had 
no idea of what Eva has been telling me. Can I be 
of any use } " 

" Of any use } Of course you can. I am not very 
fond of trusting my patients to the tender mercies of 
servants. Will you sit by your uncle while that poor 
child gets a little rest } " 

"To be sure I will," said Harry, all eagerness to 
do anything for his uncle and pretty cousin. Who 
can say how much, or how little, he thought of Edith 
at this moment } 

" Very well, young man," said Dn Browne ; " now 
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listen. You must sit behind the curtain, and if he 
moves or wakes, don't let him see you, but ring the 
bell, and Eva must go to him. If Edith comes, she 
must not enter his room till I come back. Do you 
understand, Eva.^" and giving her a few parting direc- 
tions, he desired Harry to follow him upstairs. " A 
friend in need is a friend indeed," he said, as they 
left the drawing-room. 
** I am very glad I chanced to come," said Harry. 
" So am I," answered the doctor. 
They entered the room together ; the curtain was 
drawn beside the bed to keep the light from the 
sleeper. 

" Now, you understand what I wish you to do ? " 
said Dr. Browne, 
Yes, quite." 

That is right. The bell is close to you, and if he 
wakes, ring." 

Harry had little anticipated such an end to his 
ride, but he was habitually kind-hearted and very 
glad to be of use ; so he sat patiently watching his 
uncle, whose usually stern features were now quite 
changed. 

The time passed, and still Mr. Halford slept ; at 
length Harry heard the sound of carriage-wheels 
under the window and knew who had arrived. The 
scene of the ball had been almost forgotten, but the 
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bustle downstairs soon recalled everything and sent a 
crimson flush across his face. Harry Halford would 
have given much at that moment to be able to revoke 
the words he had spoken to his cousin. What he had 
said to Mary was true, that he had not in the first 
place sought Edith ; but finding that such an amount 
pf attention, as he would feel justified in showing to 
any pretty girl, failed to please her, he was drawn on 
from one thing to another; and it was not until Edith 
treated him with such marked indifference on the 
night of the ball that he cared enough about her to 
give a serious thought to the future. Then, however, 
in the excitement of pique and mortification,, he had 
been led on to speak as he had done, fully intending 
(should she accept him, as he believed she would) 
to become quite a model husband and consult her 
wishes in eveiy thing, as she evidently expected him 
to do. 

Harry had no desire to press his suit after his 
rejection ; for, although disappointed at the time, he 
knew he should soon forget her; nor had he, until 
now, felt really sorry for what had happened. Even 
his uncle's danger and his having to meet Edith in 
such a different scene to that which on the previous 
evening had taken place in his father's library, failed 
to arouse in him any warmer emotion than that 
of sympathy. But the consciousness of his own 
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unworthy conduct in having asked so much when he 
had given so little, and the knowledge that, however 
Edith might choose to punish him for it, to him 
she felt anything but indifferent, filled him with the 
most bitter self-reproach ; and when too late, Harry 
wished he had listened to his sister's warning. 
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CHAPTER XT. 

STRENGTH IN WEAKNESS. 

"Where is Miss Eva?" said Edith, as she hurried 
up the steps into the house. 

" Dr. Browne has sent her to lie down, Miss," said 
the man ; " she haven't left Master before, since he 
was took." 

"Who is with him now.^" 

" Please, ma'am, your cousin Master Harry, if you 
please. Miss Edith." 

" Mr. Halford here ! " said Edith, flushing with a 
sudden revulsion of feeling. But, before she could 
ask any further questions, Eva came running down 
stairs, having heard the sound of carriage-wheels. 

" I am glad you sent for me, Eva," said Edith, re- 
turning her sister's kiss. " I will go and see Papa 
at once." 

" Not just yet, dear Edith." 

' And why not ? What do you mean, Eva ? " 
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" Dr. Browne wished you to wait till he came." 

** I do not intend to be dictated to by you, Miss, 
or by Dr. Browne either. What was the use of send- 
ing for me, if you did not want me } I never heard 
such nonsense." 

" But Papa is asleep, Edith ; and his life hangs on 
a thread. Come into the drawing-room for a few 
minutes." 

Edith wished to know all that had happened. 
"Did Harry meet the messenger, do you think.?" 
asked she ; " what should have made him think of 
coming } " 

" I can't tell," said Eva ; " I never thought about 
it." 

They had been talking together for some time, 
when Eva suddenly jumped up, exclaiming, " That's 
Papa's bell. You must not mind my going up alone, 
Edith, for he saw me, you know, when he was first 
conscious, and another face might excite him ; he 
has always been so fond of you." 

" It is a planned thing," said Edith, angrily, as she 
walked to the window ; ** you have only sent for me 
to show your own importance." 

Eva could not wait to make any more explanations, 
so hurried up to her father's room, and, on entering 
it, avoided looking at Harry for fear of attracting 
her father's attention. Claude Halford was evidently 
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watching for her, and signed to her to come near to 
him. 

" You are much better, dear Papa," she said ; 
"sleep was what you so much wanted," and she 
arranged the pillows with womanly tenderness and 
skill ; then moving quietly across the room, she 
poured out the soothing draught that Dr. Browne 
had left for him. 

Dr. Browne arrived a few minutes afterwards, and 
pronounced his patient decidedly better. 

" I have a young friend here," he said, " whom 
you will be glad to see, — Harry Halford." 

"I am sorry, Uncle, to find you suffering," said 
Harry frankly, as he came forward. 

"No more than I deserve," feebly replied the 
sick man, whose haughty spirit was now completely 
broken ; " * let him that thinketh he standeth take 
heed lest he fall' Where is Edith > " 

" Downstairs," said Dr. Browne ; " I have just 
been speaking to her. Will you ask your cousin 
to come up } " he said, addressing Harry ; " she is 
in the drawing-room." 

" Yes, certainly ; and I may tell them at home 
that he is better, may I not?" whispered Harry in 
a low tone to the doctor. 

Dr. Browne shook his head doubtfully. " We shall 
see," he said ; " I hope so ; I hope so." 
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"Thank you so much for your kindness,'* said 
Eva sweetly, as she bid her cousin good-bye ; but, 
as Dr. Browne was waiting to speak to her, she 
did not accompany him downstairs. 

Harry found Edith standing as Eva had left her. 
She sank into a chair as he approached her ; to 
conceal her emotion was impossible, and both felt 
the awkwardness of the meeting. 

«I am going home, Edith," said he, hurriedly 
taking her offered hand. " Uncle has been asking 
for you. I would gladly do anything in my power. 
May I come again ; or will my presence annoy 
you > " 

Poor Edith ! The world had gone easily with her 
until now ; she had a sorrow to contend with, which 
she had not the moral strength to bear patiently, 
and the consciousness of having brought it on herself 
did not help her. She longed to tell him so at this 
moment ; to confess which was the stronger, her 
love or her pride. One word of tenderness from 
him, and she would have betrayed all ; but his manner 
plainly showed her that she had only been the object 
of a passing fancy, which yet might have grown into 
love had she been worthy of it. 

"Come whenever you please," she said wearily. 
" Will you not take something before you go ? '* 

" No, thank you ; they will be waiting dinner for 
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nic at home," answered he, as he took her hand at 
parting,' and then hurried from the room. 

As Harry rode home, he thought much of his two 
cousins, being naturally too light-hearted to realize 
any danger to their father. The clear bright day, 
and the freshness of the breeze as it swept past his 
face, even the very clatter of his horse's hoofs, brought 
back the recollection of many a ride with Edith ; 
and, in spite of his late repentance, he still dwelt 
with a kind of fascination on her clear ringing laugh 
and exceeding beauty. But as he entered a bend 
of the road which brought him within hearing of 
the low murmur of the waves as they broke on 
the shore, he remembered the low, sweet voice of 
Eva beside her father's sick-bed, and thought he 
had never before quite appreciated the delicate, 
spiritual beauty of her face and figure. 

" Is that Edith } " asked her father, as she ap- 
proached him and touched his forehead with her 
lips. 

"Yes, Papa." 

" Take care of Eva, she looks pale ; where is she 
gone? is she ill.^" 

" No, dear Papa ; I am here," said Eva ; but he 
did not hear her. 

" She rides well," he continued, " but not like Edith. 
Where am 1 1 Edith, why do you turn from me 
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so coldly ? Send all those people away, Eva — they 
laugh at me and mock me." 

" There are no people here, Papa," said Edith, 
shuddering. " What do you mean ? " 

"Hush!" whispered the doctor quickly; "he is 
wandering." 

" They keep moving round me," said the sick man 
mysteriously. " Hush ! I hear voices ! " and his eyes 
brightened. 

Eva dipped her handkerchief in cold water, and 
laid it on his head. "Would ice be better," she 
asked, "to use through the night .^" 

"Yes, my child; but I hope the draught I shall 
send may soothe him. But you must not sit up 
again to-night; your sister will, I am sure." 

" Cannot Sophy.?" asked Edith ; " it would frighten 
me to death if Papa talked to me like that." 

" Edith has seen so little of illness," said Eva 
apologetically, seeing the doctor's look of impatience 
at her speech ; " but I shall not leave him. I am not 
afraid ; I have seen people like this before." 

" I know, my child, I know ; but you are not strong 
enough : I shall be having you ill. However, I am 
needed elsewhere ; should there be any particular 
change during the night, be sure you send for me." 
And, after giving a few final directions, Dr. Browne took 
his leave, wondering not a little at Edith's selfishness. 
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Both sisters remained until late with their father, 
but Eva was the one to bathe the burning temples 
and soothe the wandering mind, as he perpetually 
recurred to the early years of his married life ; and 
many a word was uttered which, if understood by 
Eva, would have explained to her the settled sad- 
ness of her mother*s face. 

Edith, the spoiled and petted one, of whose mind 
her father had been so proud, was helpless and use- 
less as a baby. She sat rocking herself to and fro, 
listening to her father's wanderings. 

** Eva ! " she whispered at last, as her sister passed 
her chair to lessen the light, "would you mind my 
going to bed now ? I am very tired, and you don't 
seem to mind," and for once she heartily kissed her 
sister. 

" Not at all," said Evsf ; " I was going to beg that 
you would." 

" Shall I send Sophy to sit with you } Oh, how 
dreadful it will be if Papa goes mad and we have 
to send him away ! Shall I speak to him before 
I go ? " 

"Better not," said Eva, glancing at the flushed 
face; and the despised child, whose tender spirit 
had been eclipsed by her sister's talents, fearlessly 
remained throughout that second night. When her 
father raved, she soothed him, and her touch was 
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magical in its effect. When he tossed with restless- 
ness, she sang to him ; when he complained of the 
visions that haunted him, she would appear to see 
them also and promise to drive them away if he 
would only close his eyes and trust her. But to- 
wards morning a feeling of peace seemed to steal 
over him, as he lay with his eyes fixed upon her 
face and he gradually sunk to rest. 

She had watched him constantly until now ; but 
the weary little head fell back at last against the 
old-fashioned chair in which she was sitting, and 
father and child both experienced the blessed for- 
getfulness of sleep. 



CHAPTER XII. 

AN ORIGINAL BLUE-STOCKING. 

Young ladies are generally considered to be objects 
of interest, even by those who do not like them. 
And truly, to a reflecting mind, there is a certain 
romance surrounding every young girl on her first 
introduction into the fashionable world of which she 
knows nothing. The rich, the clever, and the 
beautiful are sure to attract attention from those who 
either admire or envy them ; whilst the poor, the 
commonplace, and the plain in feature are passed 
by unobserved, although this very fact often gives 
them a character of their own and an independence 
of mind which is rarely met with in those who are 
more courted and caressed. 

The Misses Stephens were not striking girls. 
Jemima, the elder, was not more than thirty-six 
years of age, and her sister Lavinia was three years 
younger. Having been placed at a boarding-school 
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for many years, they had been taught a little of 
everything, but had really learned nothing. They 
could stumble through a few show duets, and in- 
variably excused the numberless false notes by 
assuring their audience that they were "so sadly 
out of practice." Lavinia could also sing a few 
songs in a weak shrill voice, but her efforts were 
better appreciated by herself than by her friends. 

Jemima was very romantic and imaginative. She 
had written a story entitled "My Autobiography;" 
but, although the pronoun " I " appeared throughout 
the pages of the manuscript, there was no resemblance 
to be traced betwixt herself and her heroine. She 
was now engaged in writing a sequel, which she 
called "My Diary;" and on the cover of the case 
in which both were kept were written these words, 
" To be read and published after my death." There 
were also scraps of thrilling poetry here and there. 
Her mind was full of her work, and on the occurrence 
of any new idea she would at once retreat to her 
room, lest it should be lost to posterity. Thus she 
was happy in the belief that she would eventually be 
immortalized ; and although she herself might never 
.see the fruition of her labours, yet it would be de- 
lightful to be appreciated at last. On the morning 
following the ball at the Shrubbery she wrote as 
follows :— 
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** Oh, the hollow emptiness of this world ! As I 
rose from my troubled pillow my thoughts wandered 
back to the scene of last night's festivities. Time will 
not now permit of my recording the phantasies which 
floated through my mind in that giddy scene of fleet- 
ing pleasures, dying butterflies, and physiognomy. 

" Miss Halford rendered herself the subject of com- 
ment by the marked attentions she received from 
Mr: De Burgh, so that if they are not engaged they 
ought to be ; and I, who shrink from being con- 
spicuous in any way, am surprised at her want of 
good taste. I also think she dances too much. I 
prefer to sit down five dances out of six ; it looks 
better. 

" I had a charming tete-d-tSte with Mr. Hunt, who 
much wishes me to become a district visitor. If he 
can make it appear to be clearly my duty, I will do as 
he wishes. I was quite vexed with Clara Page for 
remarking to me how long I had quitted the ball- 
room ; it is hard if young ladies may not talk to 
clergymen without such impertinence. Of course, I 
know it is only jealousy, and that she herself would 
be glad enough of the chance. 

" A small incident occurred which I think it better 
to note here, as in the future pages of my Diary it may 
assume more importance than it promises at present. 
My good-natured friend, Mrs. Ashford, introduced me 
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to a tall, handsome man, a Captain Howard, whisper- 
ing as she did so, *My dear, he is in search of a 
wife.' I found him most agreeable; our tastes 
seemed so similar. He told me many anecdotes, and 
really seemed to read my nature. There is a mis- 
chievous twinkle in his eye as he converses that is 
very touching. He mentioned a friend of his, also 
a naval officer, who fell in love at first sight with the 
lady who afterwards became his wife, because she did 
not lose her temper when he threw a glass of wine 
over her dress. Now, strange to say, not many 
minutes before, as Mr. Green was passing me, some 
one jerked his elbow and made him upset a plate 
of tipsy-cake down my back. Of course, I did not 
appear vexed, indeed I made a point of smiling, to 
restore the poor gentleman's self-possession. But, 
if Captain Howard did not see the accident, it was 
a curious coincidence that he should have told me 
about his friend just afterwards, and he certainly 
pressed my hand in a very marked manner at parting. 
At least I feel that I have found a friend : and oh, is 
not that little word as the grain of mustard-seed } " 
Having read and re-read these lines, the fair 
Jemima closed her Diary, and, with a sigh that time 
would not admit of carrying out the little allegory 
just hinted at, she proceeded to finish her toilette. 
This was quickly completed; for since commencing 
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the toils of authorship and under the delusive idea 
that all literary ladies did the same, she had pur- 
posely neglected her personal appearance ; forgetting 
that although the stockings may be blue, the robe 
should at any rate be long enough to hide them. 
Her hair, which, if neatly kept, had certainly been 
intended by nature as an ornament, was now left to 
its own sweet will, with the exception of one pet lock, 
which was assiduously trained upon her forehead by 
her ink-stained fingers. 

Lavinia Stephens professed to read nature, and was 
very sharp in her criticisms. In appearance she was 
very unlike her sister, and was often supposed by 
strangers to be the elder of the two. Jemima's 
features were broad and regular, while Lavinia's were 
pinched and bird-like, and it was this peculiarity 
which gave such effect to the sharp manner in 
which she spoke. Her one ruling passion was to 
parade her contempt for the lords of the creation, thus 
striving to give the impression that, having met with 
a disappointment in early life, she had thenceforth 
steeled herself for ever against mankind. Accustomed 
to early rising, Lavinia had made breakfast for her 
aunt as usual on the morning after the ball, whilst 
Jemima was still in the land of dreams. 

Miss Hobson had adopted her nieces as soon as 
they became orphans ; and, although her income was 
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narrow, she still "hoped to marry her dear girls 
well." They occupied a small cottage in the 
principal street of Crag's Lee, not far from the 
Shrubbery, which she considered a most desirable 
house for her girls to visit. She therefore never lost 
an opportunity of ministering to Mrs. Halford's 
comfort by lending willing attention and ready 
sympathy to her long histories of fresh ailments and 
ominous symptoms. In Miss Hobson's establish- 
ment, dinner was punctually served at the old- 
fashioned hour of one ; but to visitors this un- 
orthodox meal was always spoken of as luncheon. 
About half an hour after Jemima had made her 
appearance on the momirig in question, the happy 
trio gathered round the family board and indulged 
in a free discussion on the ball, the dresses, and the 
flirtations, during the demolition of a beef-steak pie. 

" Did you see me dance with Captain Howard, 
Lavinia ? " asked Jemima, as in a confiding manner 
she selected the largest potato in the dish for her 
sister's plate. But much as Lavinia liked potatoes, 
she was above bribery, 

" Yes, of course I did. How conceited he looked ; 
all boots and whiskers." 

"Indeed I did not think so at all. But you are 
so spiteful, Lavinia ; no wonder you get no partners. 
Did you notice Captain Howard, Auntie ? " 

H 
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" Yes, my dear ; and I thought he seemed struck 
with you. But these naval men are so poor." 

"And so fickle," said Lavinia, with a far-fetched 
sigh, as she raised her well-piled fork to her mouth. 

"There are exceptions to every rule, my dear," 
said Miss Hobson, sympathetically. 

" I only know that Captain Howard is a man of 
good judgment and observation," cried Jemima in an 
angry tone ; " his conversation is quite charming." 

" I wonder what would be the difference between 
the value he sets on his own charms and that which I 
should attach to them ? " said Lavinia, spitefully. 

" Well, my dear girls, I see no reason why you 
should quarrel," said their Aunt Caroline. " Do the 
best you can for yourselves ; but if you are too 
fastidious, you will never marry. Look at Miss 
Halford ; she is years younger than either of you." 

" Indeed, I hope I may never follow her example," 
exclaimed Jemima, virtuously. 

" She is engaged to a very handsome man, at any 
rate," answered her aunt, who made a cleverer guess 
than usual in stating a fact of which she had no 
actual knowledge. 

" I am glad to hear it," said Jemima. 

" I can't say I admire her taste," echoed Lavinia. 

(A ring at the front door bell.) 

"Who can that be.?" said Miss Hobson, settling 
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her cap. Jemima patted her favourite curl, while 
Lavinia handed her plate for some more pie ; for she 
had a comfortable appetite, with which nothing was 
permitted to interfere. 

" If that is a gentleman, Bridget," cried Jemima, 
** show him into the drawing-room, and say that we 
have just finished luncheon." 

Bridget soon returned. "Mr. Hunt, if you please, 
ma'am ; and he says he 'opes you won't 'urry yourselves." 

Jemima darted upstairs, and soon reappeared, with 
a large black cross hanging from her neck. Lavinia, 
in the meantime, having been left in undisturbed 
possession of the pie, did not fail to improve her 
opportunity; and afterwards joined the party in the 
adjoining room at her leisure, her prolonged absence 
being gratefully appreciated by her sister. 

" Here is Mr. Hunt, quite determined to make a 
district visitor of me, Lavinia," said Jemima. " What 
do you think about it } " 

" I think you would never have thought of it if it 
had not been for Mr. Hunt," said Lavinia, decidedly. 

** Lavinia is right," modestly rejoined Jemima. 

" But," said Mr. Hunt, " I think Miss Stephens just 
fitted for the work, and people are often not aware of 
the good they may do, till aroused by others to a 
sense of their latent powers." 

" You are quite right, Mr. Hunt," said Aunt Caro- 

H 2 
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line ; " I have long thought my Jemima in every way 
fitted for parish duties." And thus it was settled, 
after a good deal of advancing and retreating on the 
part of Jemima. 

" Have you heard of Miss Halford's engagement, 
Mr. Hunt } " asked Miss Hobson, wishing to ascertain, 
if possible, how safe it might be to offer her intended 
congratulations in the course of the afternoon. 

" No, indeed ; to whom ? " 

" Mr. De Burgh," said Miss Hobson ; " and they 
say he has fifteen thousand a year!" 

" Fifteen hundred, you mean, Aunt," said Lavinia ; 
" and no one who has seen him would give him credit 
for that amount." 

" You must at least acknowledge that he is a good- 
looking man, Miss Lavinia," answered the Curate, 
smiling. 

*' He is not so bad, as men go," said Lavinia ; " but 
I have never yet seen a really good-looking man. 
They are all more or less like monkeys." 

Now Mr. Hunt was a very small gentleman, with a 
celestial nose, closely set eyes, and prominent mouth ; 
and being moreover quite alive to the fact that he 
was no Adonis, he naturally considered this speech to 
be not only very personal, but intended as such ; how- 
ever, he was too shy to defend his sex, and therefore 
took refuge in a prolonged fit of coughing. 
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Miss Hobson's one panacea for all the ills of life 
was a good cup of tea, so soothing did she consider 
it to irritated nerves ; and no sooner did any little 
contretemps^ occur, or conversation flag when visitors 
were present, than tea was her invariable resource; 
and it was now pressed upon the unfortunate young 
curate with all the energy of anxious hospitality. In 
vain did he plead that he had not yet dined ; tea was 
the order of the day, and to tea he must succumb. 
Behold him, therefore, seated between Miss Jemima 
and her aunt ; the former having at her aunt's parti- 
cular request undertaken the duties of the tea-table. 

Lavinia, who was very silent during the meal, did 
not fail to notice for after-comment the undivided 
attention bestowed by her sister upon their guest, or 
the manner in which she introduced the subject of 
ritualism and general church-work; also the per- 
sistency with which she reverted to the same when 
conversation began to flow into other channels. 

•* What an admirable curate's wife you would make, 
Jemima ! " she sarcastically remarked when Mr. Hunt 
had taken his leave. "Your conversation was well 
chosen, and really quite edifying. Mr. Hunt did not 
see through it, of course." 

Jemima coloured. " People are not all so sharp as 
you are, Lavinia." 

" So it appears." 
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*' What do you mean ? '* 

" What I say." 

" That is no answer." 

" Well, then, being so very sharp, Jemima, perhaps 
I might suggest a little lemon-juice to those inky 
fingers ; as, though your husband may find you very 
useful in copying his sermons, he may not care to 
have the fact proclaimed to the whole parish." 

Too indignant to vouchsafe any reply, Jemima 
retreated to the sanctity of her own chamber, there 
to record the woes of a sensitive nature stung to the 
quick by the want of sympathy around it, and also to 
reveal to posterity the conviction that her happiness 
would in time be committed to the watchful care of 
a good and zealous man. She knew all now. Poor 
fellow ! How mistaken she had hitherto been in 
trying to crush her weakness ! One appealing look, 
as for the fourth time she handed him the cake- 
basket, had explained all ; henceforth, in these pages 
at least, she might unblushingly avow her determi- 
nation to devote herself unequivocally to Septimus 
Hunt! 



CHAPTER XIII. 

MRS. HALFORD*S VISITORS. 

We will not listen to all that passed on that bright 
afternoon between Ernest De Burgh and Mary 
Halford, when Edith had gone and Mrs. Halford had 
arranged herself on the sofa to receive visits of con- 
gratulation. They strolled down to the cliffs, where 
Ernest found a convenient rock that would shelter 
them from the sun ; and here flew by those happy 
hours which to lovers are so fleeting and precious ; 
the low tones, the touch, the look, all to be treasured 
up in the heart of each as too sacred to be forgotten. 
Ay, when youth shall have passed, and when the 
brightness of early hopes has been dimmed by change 
and sorrow, then will those hours be recurred to again 
and again ; and in proportion as may have been the 
disappointment in after-life, so will the remembrance 
of them stand out with a freshness which after-events 
can never sully or destroy. There is no earthly joy 
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so deep and satisfying as that which fills the heart of 
him who knows- that his doubts and fears are at last 
set at rest, and that he may now grasp the happiness 
he has so feared might be denied to him. Such joy 
had Ernest De Burgh ; nor was Mary's less deep, as 
she sat with downcast eyes listening to the low tones 
of her lover's voice. 

They had left Mrs. Halford much more resigned 
to the idea of parting with Mary than she had been 
in the morning, though from time to time she be- 
moaned her sad fate in having to give up such a 
daughter. But, as the day wore on, she began to 
consider the importance and interest that would 
attach to herself as Mary's mother — the congratula- 
tions and condolences she would receive ; and then, 
having everything to arrange would be no mean office. 
There would be such scope for good taste, and this 
she considered to be a duty from which no mother 
should shrink. Mrs. Halford had also a fashionable 
kind of religion, which greatly aided her flow of con-* 
versation, although the only evidence she gave of it 
was to go with the multitude to church on a Sunday 
morning ; when, leaning far back in the family pew,, 
her face half-hidden in a lace pocket-handkerchief, 
she would bewail her state as a miserable sinner. 
She had bestowed a few words of spiritual consolation 
upon Edith as she was leaving the house, thrusting 
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into her hand a few tracts on the subject of resignation 
(which she imagined might tend to the mental im- 
provement of the invalid), and also a short memo- 
randum of the remedies she had herself adopted a 
few weeks before, when supposing herself to be threat- 
ened with an attack of paralysis. 

" Of course, dear Edith," she had said, " Dr. Browne 
knows what to do ; still it is not wise always to de- 
pend upon medical men, they are so indifferent. The 
one who attended me was culpably so ; he gave me 
nothing but a little red lavender and brandy. Such 
nonsense ! and my arm quite numb all the time. 
Fortunately, I had the presence of mind, after he had 
left, to sit up and study my own case in Graham's 
'Domestic Medicine,' and shall always believe I saved 
my life by so doing." 

Mrs. Halford was clearly on excellent terms with 
herself; the ball had been a success, and she was 
determined that Mary's wedding should be something 
very superior to weddings in general. 

" Mrs. De Burgh," said John, suddenly opening the 
door. 

Mrs. Halford feebly rose from the sofa. 

" Don't let me disturb you," said Mrs. De Burgh, 
warmly pressing her hand ; " I have come to tell dear 
Mary how I long to welcome her as a daughter." 

Mrs. Halford raised her handkerchief to her eyes. 
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** Ernest tells me that Mr. Halford has given his 
approval," continued Mrs. De Burgh, fearing, by Mrs. 
Halford's manner, that something was wrong. 

" Oh, yes ! he is so unfeeling ! " 

" Surely not," said Mrs. De Burgh ; " we must not 
forget that we have been young ourselves, and then 
we cannot but rejoice in the young people's hap- 
piness." 

" Oh, of course ; that is all very right ; I can't ex- 
pect any one to sympathise with me in the matter." 

" I feel almost selfish in my own satisfaction," said 
Mrs. De Burgh, sweetly. " Believe me, I do not forget 
that your loss is my gain. Still, I hope that in time 
you may learn to look on Ernest as I do on Mary." 

" My sad delicacy makes it difficult for me to nerve 
myself as I should," said the mother, feebly extend- 
ing her hand towards the fan which she had asked 
Mary to place near her. 

** You seemed to move about so briskly last night," 
said Mrs. De Burgh. " I can't tell you how pleased 
I was to see you look so bright." 

" My looks never pity me," said Mrs. Halford ; " it 
was a great effort to me to do so much. Oh, I have 
not told you of the illness of my brother-in-law. 
They sent the carriage to-day for Edith." 

" Dear me ! I am sorry. Poor girl ! What a 
shock for her ! What is it ? " 
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" Paralysis ; I wish I had been able to go myself. 
But I gave Edith a few directions. It would, how- 
ever, have been so much more satisfactory if I could 
have gone with her." 

It was one of Mrs. Halford*s usual regrets that she 
could not give her personal assistance in cases of 
trouble, for none had ever yet occurred when she 
had imagined herself well enough to do so. *'You 
see," she continued, "that those who, like myself, 
have been long accustomed to sickness, know just 
what ought to be done. It is wonderful how expe- 
rience in these things teaches us to sympathise with 
others. ** 

At this moment John appeared, announcing, in his 
peculiar fashion — "Miss Obson and Miss Stepkings, 
if you please, ma'am." 

" I hope I don't intrude," said Miss Hobson, as she 
bustled into the room. " The two mammas ! How 
very sweet! I am so pleased, Mrs. De Burgh, to 
have this opportunity of offering you my congratu- 
lations." 

This friendly advance was received more politely 
than responsively by Mrs. De Burgh, who now rose, 
and said she would not stay longer to-day, as she 
had other calls to make. 

Finding that Mrs. Halford required much condo- 
lence on the subject of her daughter's engagement 
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and the consequent approaching separation, Miss 
Hobson prepared to administer a full measure of it ; 
and, as she took her seat beside the sofa, beckoned 
to Lavinia, with a kindly air of solicitude that she 
should take a chair at some little distance from 
them. 

" I am afraid you are feeling but poorly to-day," 
said Miss Hobson, in a confidential tone. 

" Very much shaken, but still wonderful, consider- 
ing all things." 

" How is the head } " 

"Racking!" — Mrs. Halford never had a common 
headache ; she did not understand half-measures. 

" U m," groaned Miss Hobson, shutting her Hps 

very tightly, and putting her head on one side to take 
a sympathetic look at the patient; "just so; no more 
than I expected." 

Mrs. Halford languidly closed her eyes. 

" And the appetite } " 

" Most miserable ! But why should I further 
encroach on your sympathy i How is it that Miss 
Jemima is not with you?" 

" I left her busy. She writes a good deal, and tells 
me that she has quite a gift that way. Our dear 
young curate came to see us just as we were finishing 
lunch ; so very friendly and pleasant of him ! His 
attentions to Jemima are very marked, though^ of 
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course, I should not wish it mentioned. But you are 
such an old friend of the family." 

Now it so happened that the "old friend" had 
lately been converted to very High Church views, 
they were becoming so fashionable ; and having lately 
heard a Puseyite clergyman say that it was very 
wrong for priests to marry, she felt it incumbent 
upon her to support his opinion, and therefore 
exclaimed — 

" Oh, shocking ! Really, Miss Hobson, I do think 
the sacred office of a priest should protect him from 
even the suspicion of contemplating matrimony." 

" I am sure it is the last thing in the world they 
would wish to be protected from," said Lavinia, who 
was beginning to feel that she had been left un- 
noticed long enough. 

"You are sadly mistaken, Miss Stephens." 

" I only judge from what I see," replied that young 
lady. 

" But it is very wrong, I am quite sure," said Mrs. 
Halford, with some energy; ^and of course, if no 
one encouraged them, they could not marry." 

Lavinia laughed; it was her habit, when she 
thought she had the better side of an argument ; but 
Aunt Caroline was not a little shocked at the ill- 
timed levity of her niece, whose rudeness certainly 
could not be excused on account of her youth. 
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" I hope the next time I come, dear friend, I may 
jfind you better," said Miss Hobson, with a withering 
look at Lavinia. 

" My memory is very bad," said Mrs* Halford ; " I 
fear, from something I read this morning in my 
'Domestic Medicine,' that my disease must proceed 
from the brain." 

"Dear! dear!" said Miss Hobson, contracting her 
eyebrows. " Does it not make Mr. Halford very 
anxious.^" 

" Not in the least ; he seems very happy and 
contented." 

" How strange!" 

"Just like men!" said Lavinia, by no means 
abashed by her recent faux pas. 

"And when do you feel this painful symptom 
most?" asked Miss Hobson, drawing her chair a 
little nearer to the sofa, with an expression of sound 
judgment which defies description. 

Mrs. Halford's voice sunk almost to a whisper as 
she replied, "Chiefly, I think, in little domestic 
matters. If anything displeases me, I am obliged 
to speak to the servants on the spot, or it escapes 
my memory; and, instead of understanding my 
reason for doing so, George seems to dislike my 
finding fault before him." 

" I see, I see," said Miss Hobson ; "but you must 
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be firm, dear Mrs. Halford. It does not do for wives 
to give way in all things, and I have no doubt 
Mr. Halford means well. But the brain is not 
to be trifled with; I do not like this symptom 
at all." 

At length Miss Hobson took a subdued farewell 
of her unfortunate patient, leaving her considerably 
more fidgety than she had found her. At the gate 
she met Ernest and Mary, returning from their 
walk. 

"So pleased to hear the joyful news," she said, 
enthusiastically wringing the hand of each ; and 
then, lowering her voice and jerking back her head 
towards the drawing-room, she added mysteriously, 
**I find things there much as I expected." 

'* Where .J^" asked Mary. 

"Your poor mother." 

" She was quite well when I went out," said Mary, 
who suspected the truth. 

"Ah, my dear! You young people don't under- 
stand. She keeps up before you, of course ; dear, 
unselfish creature!" 

"We are detaining Miss Halford, Aunt," said 
Lavinia. 

"Yes, to be sure;" and with a little nod of en- 
couragement to each. Miss Hobson rolled away. 

"That old woman would drive me mad in a 
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fortnight," said Ernest ; ** I believe, she does your 
mother a world of harm, Mary." 

** So do I," she answered, " but I don't know how 
to prevent it." 

" She ought to have married a doctor," con- 
tinued Ernest, laughing; "she would have made 
his fortune." 



CHAPTER XIV. 



THE CRISIS. 



We left Eva watching by her father's bedside. 

The bright sun shining through the blinds early 
awakened her, and glancing anxiously at her patient, 
who was still in a deep sleep, she softly drew the 
curtain of his bed and half-closed one shutter, that 
the light might not disturb him. She then took a 
book and tried to read, but the words swam before 
her eyes, and she felt too feverish and anxious to 
attach any meaning to them. After a time, she 
heard Edith's footstep in the room above, and fearing 
she might come and disturb the sleeper, she noise- 
lessly turned the handle of the door and went 
upstairs to her sister's room. 

"Oh, Eva! how you startled me!" cried Edith, 
turning sharply round as her sister entered. " I have 
not closed my eyes all night, and it is dreadful to be 
so frightened. If Papa talks that nonsense again 

I 
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to-day, I must ask Dr. Browne to give him a sleeping- 
draught." 

" He has been sleeping beautifully for hours," said 
Eva, gently. " Oh, I can't help hoping that he may 
be spared." 

" Yes, of course," said Edith ; " only if he is going 
to die, I hope he won't linger in this state. Really, 
Eva, I thought I should have screamed when he 
looked me in the face and asked how long I had 
been dead." (And this was the intellectual, highly- 
accomplished girl, who had so despised her sister's 
want of mind, and treated her accordingly as some 
inferior being.) "Things always happen at the 
wrong time," continued Edith, carefully arranging 
her collar ; " I bought so many new things just 
before I left the Shrubbery ; never thinking of this, 
— how could I ?" 

Eva looked shocked. " Hush, Edith ; don't 
talk so." 

" And you sat up by yourself all night," continued 
Edith. ** I have as much spirit as most people, but 
I could not have done that. I hope you won't get 
ill, Eva. You must let me and Sophy take care of 
Papa if he is sensible when he wakes, while you get 
some rest, or you will not be fit for the night." 

" I can sit up as long as it is needed," said Eva. 

" Oh, that is so like you ! so I'ttle judgment ! But, 
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of course, for Papa's sake, you will take proper care 
of yourself, Eva, for you manage him so much better 
than I should." 

You won't mind taking breakfast alone, Edith ?" 
Oh dear, no ! I would not have you leave Papa 
for the world ; he might wake, and, if he saw no one 
there, go mad again." 

** He is only delirious," replied Eva. " There is 
nothing to alarm you, Edie ; he is unconscious of 
what he says." 

" That is, to me, the dreadful part of it. One can't 
tell what may be coming next; and men are so 
strong. I don't believe he is safe. Why, if he had 
tried to murder you in the night, you could not have 
helped yourself." 

Eva smiled sadly. " He was too ill, dear, to be 
dangerous to any one." 

" I am glad you think so, Eva. I confess, if I had 
to manage him, I should not be as patient as you are. 
I have heard that iGrmness is the great thing, and I 
should talk to him as to a child ; indeed, I am sure 
that would be the right thing to do. I should tell 
him that I had three men in the next room to hold 
him, if he did not lie still." 

" I must not stay any longer now, Edith ; I am 
sorry you could not sleep." 

Poor Eva turned away, sadly disappointed. She 

I 2 
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had hoped that if they could nurse their father 
together, Edith might learn to love her more ; and 
hurrying into the garden for a few minutes* freedom 
in the open air, she gathered a few flowers and 
returned to her father. He still slept, and she em- 
ployed herself in making the room tidy, so that no 
servant need enter to disturb him ; and carefully 
arranging the flowers in a small vase, she placed them 
on a table near the bed, that he might see them on 
first waking. How fresh and beautiful they seemed 
as she bent over them to inhale their fragrance. 

The day passed on, and Mr. Halford seldom recog- 
nised his children ; he lay in complete stupor, and 
towards night his mind again wandered. In vain did 
Dr. Browne protest against Eva's continuing to sit 
up ; she was firm in her resolution not to leave her 
father's side, for in his delirium hers was the name 
on which he continually dwelt ; she always spoke 
gently and firmly to him, whilst his restlessness was 
invariably soothed by her touch ; and it was affecting 
to see how the strong man depended on his fragile 
child. 

Edith would sit in the room for hours together, so 
long as Eva was with her, but never alone, and 
repeatedly begged her to have a nurse, saying that 
*'no one ever thought of doing without one at such a 
time." Dr. Browne also said he must insi3t on Eva's 
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having some dependable assistance ; but she earnestly 
pleaded to be let alone. "If you only knew how 
much happier I am in being here," she said, " you 
would not ask me to leave him : besides, he so con- 
stantly asks for me ;" so, at length, she was allowed 
to do as she pleased. 

The house was, naturally, besieged by visitors and 
messages of kind inquiry, and these Edith under- 
took to receive, eliciting much sympathy by the 
minute details she gave of their affliction. Harry had 
ridden over more than once, but Edith was the only 
person he saw, and their meeting was, of course, 
awkward and constrained. She was sitting alone one 
afternoon in the drawing-room, when Mrs. Mordaunt 
was announced. Edith's visitor was an old-fashioned 
Quakeress, whose dress and manners had often 
furnished her with matter for ridicule. There was a 
peculiar look of repose and sweetness in Katherine 
Mordaunt's countenance. For many years she had 
been a great friend of Eva's, but Edith had never 
liked her ; she was too simple and straightforward ; 
besides, her grandfather had been in business, and 
Miss Halford therefore felt little disposed to con- 
descend to familiar intercourse with his descendant. 
That Eva should do so had always annoyed her; but 
then, " Eva had so little mind." 

Now, however, Mrs. Mordaunt was warmly wel- 
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corned; for in times like this, of severe domestic afflic- 
tion, "circumstances" are allowed to "alter cases." 

" This is kind of you, Mrs. Mordaunt !" 

" Not at all, my dear ; I have been from home, and 
was grieved on my return last night to hear of thine 
and thy sister's trouble. Is there any way in which 
I can be of use?" 

"We are nearly worn out," said Edith; "Dr. 
Browne thought Papa worse last night, I am sure, 
by his manner." 

" Does he give no hope ?" 

" Very little ; the fever has been so high." 

" It is trying, indeed, dear child ; but thou must sit 
down and tell me quietly all about it. It is some- 
times a relief to speak when we are weighed down 
with sorrow.'* 

" It happened so suddenly," said Edith ; " I was at 
my uncle's when the news came." 

" These sorrows are sometimes permitted to over- 
take us when we least expect them," said her friend ; 
" thou must try to remember that they are wisely 
ordered." 

" It is so different to most illnesses," said Edith ; 
" I should not so much mind if Papa's mind were 
not so affected. I have been where a lady was quite 
as ill as he is, and you would not have known 
there was a sick person in the house." 
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Mrs. Mordaunt was beginning to feel shocked. 
She had hitherto only supposed Edith to be a 
proud, haughty girl, but the heartless selfishness of 
her remarks completely astonished her, and she 
wondered how Eva would fare with such a helper. 
How is thy sister ?" she asked. 
Eva keeps up wonderfully. - She looks pale, but 
you know she never had so much colour as I have." 

" Thou must be very careful of her ; she is so 
unfitted for anxiety and fatigue. I suppose thy 
greatest difficulty is the night-work. Is she able to 
share it with thee .^" 

"Oh yes," said Edith, blushing; and for the 
moment she felt ashamed of herself, and not a little 
annoyed at such inconvenient questions. At this 
moment the door opened, and Eva entered. Her 
eyes were dull and swollen from want of sleep, and 
her whole appearance indicated great anxiety and 
fatigue. 

"Mrs. Mordaunt!" she exclaimed, with a look of 
equal astonishment, as she had not heard of her return ; 
and, running to her, she kissed her old friend again 
and again, the hot tears streaming over her face. 

" My poor, poor child !" said Mrs. Mordaunt, 
^tting back the bright golden hair from her fore- 
head, "try to be calm;" and she tenderly placed her 
on the nearest sofa. "She is quite overcome," she 
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continued, looking at Edith : " thou must give her 
a little wine, and we will not talk for a few minutes." 

Edith rang the bell, and desired the man to bring 
some wine. Eva soon become calmer, and from time 
to time pressed her friend's hand, smiling gratefully 
through her tears. 

'*He is sleeping so differently now," she said, at 
last ; " Dr. Browne says that when he wakes it will 
be the crisis." 

"Ah ! then thou must try to be brave !" 

" I will try ; but seeing you, dear Mrs. Mordaunt^ 
quite unnerved me. I have watched so many times, 
and been so disappointed when he has awoke from a 
a stupor and seemed no better." 

" Does he know thee at times, Eva } " 

"Yes," she replied, "and he talks so much of 
Edith." 

"Now I must do what I can t© help thee, dar- 
ling. I am anxious to see thee look a little more 
like thyself. How many nights hast thou spent in 
watching.?" 

** Five," replied Eva ; and she laid her head wearily 
on her kind friend's shoulder. 

Mrs. Mordaunt looked at Edith. She was too 
good and gentle to feel angry, but it was a look full 
of pity and reproach ; and firmly she wound her 
motherly arm round Eva's slender waist, saying — 
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"Thy heavenly Father has been very near thee, 
my child." 

Edith rose haughtily, and left the room. "The 
rude old woman !" she muttered ; " she looked as 
though she thought I had been killing Eva." 

** Now, Eva," said Mrs. Mordaunt, after Edith had 
left them, "thou must have help to-night." 

" I could not leave him," replied Eva, shaking her 
head decidedly; " do not ask me to, I could not rest." 

"Then, dear child, I will not ask thee; but if I 
watch beside thy father, thou wilt sleep on a sofa in 
his room, so that, should he want thee, I can rouse 
thee in a moment." 

" How kind you are ! " said Eva, gratefully ; " and 
Papa has always had such a respect for you, dear 
Mrs. Mordaunt. I shall be quite happy if I know 
that you are there." 

When this arrangement was announced by Eva to 
her sister, Edith was by no means pleased. " I think 
Mrs. Mordaunt very interfering," she said, " and her 
manner most unpleasant. However, I shall not 
remain to be dictated to by her." So she retired 
early to her room, and at nine o'clock Mrs. Mordaunt 
arrived, having laid aside her rustling silk dress for 
one of soft grey cashmere. A white shawl covered 
her shoulders, and the neatest of Quaker caps was 
tied under her chin. 
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Long and earnestly did she look at the sick man 
in his death-like slumber, and then, turning to Eva, 
said, "Now, my dear child, thou must not lose a 
moment, as it is probable thou mayest be called up 
during the night ; lay thee down at once;" and placing 
the night-light behind a book so as to shade Eva's 
face, her motherly friend sat down beside her, and 
softly repeated a few verses from memory. 

The stillness and utter rest of Mrs. Mordaunt's 
presence did not fail to calm the weary Eva; the 
gentle tones of her voice were indescribably soothing 
to a mind so worn and feverish with anxiety ; and 
gradually the heavy eyelids fell, and Eva slept. 
The kindly woman then took her place in Eva's 
chair by the bedside. It was no new thing for 
Mrs. Mordaunt to be called in to such scenes, and 
thus the hours of night passed quietly away, until, 
in the early morning, Mr. Halford awoke and asked 
for Eva. 

Mrs. Mordaunt took her hand and whispered her 
name. Eva started, and was awake in an instant. 

" Thy prayer is answered, dear child ; thy father 
will know thee now." 

She was at the bedside in a moment. The sick 
man was restored. It was a crisis indeed in the life 
of Claude Halford. 



CHAPTER XV. 

PREPARATIONS FOR THE WEDDING. 

Autumn has opened like a short second summer; 
the rains which fell so heavily during the latter part 
of August have all cleared away, and September has 
the brightness of July, without its intense heat. 

In ten days Mary Halford is to be married; but 
we must go back for a time, to the latter end of 
July. Ernest De Burgh had found that his mother's 
medical attendant had strongly urged her spending 
the ensuing winter abroad ; she had never been very 
strong, and the variable climate of England did not 
suit her during the winter. 

To allow his mother to go alone was not" to be 
thought of, and being equally unwilling to leave 
Mary for so many months, Ernest resolved that, if 
possible, the marriage should take place in Sep- 
tember. A long battle had ensued on the proposal 
of "so wild a scheme," as Mrs. Halford called it. 
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Her husband, ever yielding and unselfish, was soon 
persuaded to give his consent to what he believed 
would be for his child's happiness ; but in addition 
to his secret dread of parting with Mary, he had 
to bear his wife's reproaches for the utter want of 
feeling he had shown in the matter; it was, she 
said, more than she could have anticipated, even 
from him. 

Having devoted one whole week to upbraidings 
and " attacks," Mrs. Halford at length subsided, 
convinced that her very life depended on her deter- 
mination to overcome this dangerous excitement, 
which she was persuaded would otherwise soon pro- 
duce brain-fever, at the very least. After another 
week passed on the sofa with folded hands and closed 
eyes, a picture of resignation under extreme distress, 
Mrs. Halford's energies rose to the necessities and 
greatness of the occasion ; and she forthwith plunged 
into a perfect chaos of silks, muslins, and lace. 

For the next two months the exhilarating influence 
of daily contact with these fabrics acted upon her 
like magic ; nor would any one have imagined such 
a change to be possible. She had no time to fancy 
herself ill now, except when Miss Hobson came to 
see and condole with her; but she quickly revived 
after the exit of this most injudicious and officious 
friend. 
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As soon as Claude Halford had sufficiently 
recovered his strength, he and his two daughters 
hastened to the Shrubbery, where they were now 
awaiting the wedding, which was fixed for the 13th 
of September. Change of air and scene had brought 
back the roses to Eva's cheeks, and there was no 
brighter face than hers in the assembled party. Her 
father seemed to take more pleasure in the society 
of his brother than he had done since they were 
boys ; and as Mrs. Halford had no time to spare 
from the all-engrossing business of the trousseau, 
which she was determined should be rich and ample, 
the young people were left to find amusement for 
themselves. 

But in the midst of her enjoyment, Eva had one 
secret trouble which she could not always shake off, 
and this was the evident unhappiness of her sister, 
who had become more proud and reserved than ever. 
Perceiving that Eva*s spiritual style of beauty was 
warmly appreciated by her cousin Harry, the feeling 
of indifference with which she had hitherto regarded 
her younger sister now changed to dislike and dis- 
trust ; and although Eva did not show how much 
she was grieved by Edith's increasing coldness, 
she felt it keenly, and would more readily have 
detected the cause, had she been at the Shrubbery 
during Edith's former visit. 
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The reticence of her sister towards Harry was 
attributed by Eva to personal dislike ; and in trying 
to cover her sister's harshness she unconsciously 
increased her vexation. Truly, life is "a tangled 
skein," the intricacies and difficulties of which only 
seem to increase, the more we strive to unravel 
them. 

By no spoken word did Harry betray his admi- 
ration of Eva. That he should love her was not 
unnatural, for he was one of those men who live 
for the day, content to be happy while they can. 
He felt her superiority, her loveliness of character, 
and was satisfied (for the present at least) to worship 
her i,n thought, knowing that he must soon rejoin 
his regiment, when, in all probability, he would 
forget his present fancy as he had before contrived 
to forget others. Indeed, Harry had often imagined 
himself in love ; finding some new attraction in 
every change of scene, and supposing that each 
would perhaps prove the right one at last. 

As the time for the marriage drew near, some 
old schoolfellows of Mary's (who were to act as 
bridesmaids) arrived from a distance, and presents, 
with loving messages from familiar friends, poured in 
from all parts. Mary's chief source of disquietude 
was in the increasingly frequent visits of Miss 
Hobson, whose growing influence over her mother 
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filled her with uneasiness and alarm. She had lately 
entreated Mrs. Halford not to see so much of this 
lady ; but in vain. Her protestations that love alone 
urged her to speak so strongly against any one 
whom her mother liked, served but to augment Mrs. 
Halford's infatuation ; and she angrily upbraided 
her daughter for her want of feeling, and there 
the matter dropped. 

Only ten days now, and so many things to be 
made, ordered, and thought of! It was one of 
poor Mrs. Halford*s peculiarities to fancy that every 
one must of necessity be as nervous and as full of 
crotchets as herself 

" Help me, my dear } " she replied, fussily, one 
morning to Mary, who came to ask if she could be 
of any service to her ; " all I ask of you is to keep 
those Miss Fairleighs away from me; they worry 
me to death." 

"Very well. Mamma," and Mary was turning 
away, 

"Did you say they had ordered blue heels and 
rosettes to their boots, my dear ? " 

" I expect so ; you wished it. Mamma." 

"Yes; but if I don't myself see that everything 
is done and carried out as arranged, I know quite 
well what a confusion there will be at the last 
moment." 
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" ril ask them, then/* said Mary. 

** It's of no use *to ask ; see that they do it this 
morning, my dear. Those girls have no system, I 
can see. Did we say five rows of lace round that 
mantle, Eva } " she asked, as her niece was entering 
the room. 

" Yes, Aunt." 

" Five rows ; don*t forget, Eva, for my memory 
is so bad." 

"I'll write a note to Madame Schutz at once, 
Aunt, if you like." 

" Do, my dear ; and (I scarcely like to change 
my mind so often), but tell her I would rather have 
a grey feather, after all, than a white one." 

" Yes, Aunt ; anything else 1 " 

" No ; but I think perhaps she had better send 
some one to take the order> so many mistakes arise 
from trusting to notes." 

Mrs. Ashford's presence in the drawing-room was 
announced at this juncture. 

**Oh, dear, dear! I can't have three parasols! 
Which do you think best matches that dress, Eva } " 

"We thought this one. Aunt.*' 

"Yes, so we did. But I must make out that 
list." 

" Shall I go to Mrs. Ashford .? " asked Eva. 

"Yes — stay; then your note will not be written 
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Never mind, you had better go, Eva, and I will 
write the note." 

"The post does not go before three o'clock," 
said Eva as she left the room. 

** I never trust to that ; they might alter the hour 
any day ; " and Mrs. Halford accordingly sat down 
to her desk, scribbling very fast and changing her 
mind about her various orders almost as soon as 
they were written ; so that a heap of torn-up notes 
soon formed a half-circle at her side, whilst not one 
order had been satisfactorily made out 

Miss Hobson was shown into the room at this 
moment 

" Dear creature ! " exclaimed that lady as she 
entered. " WelI,*to be sure ! I saw Mr. Ashford*s 
carriage at the door, so thought I would take the 
liberty (an old friend's privilege) of telling John to 
show me direct to the room where you were ; we 
can have our cosy little chat so much better here 
than downstairs." 

Mrs. Halford flushed with vexation ; for much as 
she liked Miss Hobson's little visits in a general 
way, or rather, when indulging her fancies of " the 
invalid ^^ on the drawing-room sofa, she had no 
time to be ill now ; and at that moment certainly 
felt little inclination for a "cosy little chat" with 
any one. 

K 
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" So flushed ! " said Miss Hobson, still pressing 
the hand of her victim ; " I don't like this at all." 

** I am so busy, Miss Hobson." 

"Of course, of course," said her visitor, as she 
glanced round the room ; " now, can't I be of some 
use .? " 

"If you will just sort those gloves and arrange 
them in that box — ^the dark ones at the bottom — 
whilst I write my note; and see that they are all 
marked 6\ ; there may be some mistake in the 



size." 



This, she hoped, would occupy Miss Hobson 
during the next ten minutes at least, so she began 
afresh — 

"Mrs. Halford requests Madame Schutz to send," 
and, laying down her pen, she began to think what 
she really did wish Madame Schutz to send. 

" Six pairs of grey gloves," said Miss Hobson. 

" Nonsense ; it was a feather I meant, not gloves,*' 
said Mrs. Halford. 

" Don't mind me, dear ; I am only counting. Ah ! 
there is the poor head again ! " said she, as Mrs. 
Halford raised her hand to her forehead. 

"An assistant," continued Mrs. Halford, ignoring 
her friend's remark, and reading the words aloud as 
she wrote them, hoping by that means to deaden 
the sound of Miss Hobson's voice. 
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"If you want an assistant, dear," rejoined her 
tormentor, "I know of a capital boy. You would 
not know him, in livery, from a real man-servant, 
he has so outgrown his strength." 

" No, no ; you don't understand," said Mrs. Hal- 
ford impatiently, as she continued to write;— r" on 
whom she can depend," she added, still reading 
aloud whalt she had written, to be quite sure that 
she had made no mistake. 

" I had excellent references with this boy," said 
the inexorable Miss Hobson ; " he is very pious, and 
his whiskers are coming on wonderfully, quite re- 
spectable ; only you must tell him to use pomatum, 
his parting is not good." 

Mrs. Halford, with difficulty, resisted her inclina- 
tion to beg that her friend would remain silent * 
inwardly resolving that she would take no further 
notice, of her until she should have finished her 
note — 

"To receive orders,** she continued in an impres- 
sive manner, intendii^ to show Miss Hobson that 
she was in no humour to be disturbed. 

"Well, dear, so far as receiving orders goes, you 
must quite understand me" (looking suspiciously, 
as she spoke, over the top of her spectacles at an 
imperfect mark in one pair of the gloves) ; '* he wants 
looking after ; but your staff of servants is so good 

K 2 
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that he would only be required just to make up the 
necessary number. He would do very well to stand 
beside the door whilst the guests enter ; and he 
would look better standing than walking, for he is 
somewhat lame." 

" How very tiresome ! " exclaimed poor Mrs. Hal- 
ford, who had made a mistake in her note. 

" It is a pity," rejoined Miss Hobson ; " but if you 
could get a high boot for him, he would answer 
your purpose." 

"That will do," remarked Mrs. Halford, as she 
concluded the last sentence of her note. 

"Then you really feel disposed to take him?" 
said Miss Hobson emphatically, bringing to a close 
her occupation of assorting the gloves. 

" Take whom } " pettishly exclaimed Mrs. Halford, 
who had not listened to three words of what her 
friend had been saying. 

«My/r^/^/." 

" Your proUg^ ! I can't think what you mean." 

" My dear," said Miss Hobson, looking quite 
alarmed ; " I had no idea, from what you told me, 
that your memory was so bad a^ this." 

Mrs. Halford looked completely puzzled. 

" There must be something very wrong," said Miss 
Hobson, kindly. "I suppose, if Mr. Halford were 
here, he would be vexed with you .? " 
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" Vexed ! yotill vex me directly, Miss Hobson ; 
I can't think what you are talking about." 

"A little natural irritability," said Miss Hobson 
sagaciously to herself, "but that is only an addi- 
tional proof " 

" A proof of what ? " asked poor Mrs. Halford, 
looking dreadfully worried. 
Of your state, dear." 

I wish you would ' state ' what you mean." 
I gave you every particular, my dear, except 
the terms and his height; but I dare say one of 
Thomas's coats would fit him." 

" Fit whom ? I wonder you don't send me into a fit ! " 

** Hush, my dear Mrs. Halford ; now I cannot 
allow you to excite yourself like this. If every 
little arrangement upsets you in this way, what 
will become of you ? But I shall be quite glad to 
undertake all preliminaries for you ; I shall only 
require to speak to Thomas about the clothes." 

"Whose clothes?" 

**The boy's." 

*' What boy's } " 

" Michael Bungsdale is his name ; but you will 
find that difficult to remember. Shall we call him 
' Bung,' or ' Dale .? ' Which shall it be ? " 

**You are really very annoying," said Mrs. Hal- 
ford; "I don't want any boy." 
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"Dear me! I am sorry to have made such 
a mistake ; but you said you did, you know." 

" I was not aware of it" 

After a few more ''cross questions and crooked 
answers," Miss Hobson at last comprehended that 
Mrs. Halford only required some feathers and lace 
from Madame Schutz, and to be left alone. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

FOR MORE THAN HALF AN HOUR. 

•* Weddings certainly give a great deal of trouble/' 
mused Mrs. Halford at luncheon time, two days before 
she expected to be parted from her daughter ; " there 
are not only the multitudinous preparations before- 
hand, but there is also the amusement of the various 
visitors in the house, who cannot be left to talk and 
amuse each other throughout the livelong day." 

There were two guests present, who, as we have 
already intimated, were especial " thorns " in Mrs. 
Halford's side — two sisters, the Misses Fairleigh ; 
quiet and contented girls. But Mrs. Halford's con- 
stant cry to Mary was, " Amuse them, and keep them 
quiet ; it worries me to death to talk to them, with 
so much on my mind." 

Mrs. Halford was the first to rise from the luncheon 
table : she looked nervous and worried. Harry noticed 
it, and jumping up to open the door for her, as she 
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crossed the room, slipped his arm round her waist, 
saying, gaily, " You must rest this afternoon, dear 
mother; we all want you to look your best on 
Thursday." 

Mrs. Halford shook her head gravely, but could 
not repress a smile of pleasure at being thus coaxed 
by her handsome son. She still retained many traces 
of her former beauty, as well as a good complexion ; 
her hair was glossy and brown, and her blue eyes 
limpid and bright as on the day when her husband 
had married her ; in fact, Mrs. Halford would by most 
people be considered a handsome woman, were it 
not for the restless, uneasy expression which so con- 
stantly gave to her the appearance of being care- 
worn and pass^e, 

Harry having, with a laugh, kissed and released 
his mother, closed the door ; and, turning to the 
guests assembled round the table, proposed that as 
croquet had been the occupation of the morning, they 
should devote the afternoon to the more exhilarating 
pleasures of the water. 

" Capital ! " cried Mr. Halford. " What say you, 
Claude ? " 

" I should like nothing better," replied his brother. 

**We must lose no time, then," said Ernest, who 
now spent the greater part of his days at the 
Shrubbery. 
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" I almost think your mother would go, May, if 
you were to ask her,** said Mr. Halford. 

" I'll try to persuade her,** replied Mary ; " she 
used to be fond of the water.'* 

" I scarcely think Aunt Ellen will go,*' remarked 
Edith, " there is still so much to do.*' 

" I will try, at all events,** said Mary, rising to seek 
her mother. " If I tell her, Uncle Claude, that you 
are going, perhaps that will be a temptation.*' 

But no persuasion could induce Mrs. Halford to 
consent to go with them. 

" Uncle Claude and Papa are both coming,*' urged 
Mary. " You must not be the only one at home, dear 
Mamma." 

So anxious was Mary that her mother should 
yield, that she turned back when the party were 
nearly half way down the lawn, and again entreated 
that she would change her mind and accompany 
them. 

" No, dear Mary,** her mother replied, affectionately, 
pleased at being so much wished for; "I shall rest 
while you are gone ; besides, you must learn to do 
without me now.*' 

Mary could not but feel disappointed, and it was 
some time before she could shake off this feeling, 
which was not lessened by her having met Miss 
Hobson in the garden, as she and Ernest were hurry- 
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ing to overtake the party, already out of sight A 
sudden and almost uncontrollable impulse had then 
seized Mary to tell Miss Hobson that her mother 
was engaged ; but in the moment of hesitation, as it 
so often happens, the opportunity was lost, and Miss 
Hobson passed into the house. 

Mary felt uneasy and depressed on taking her seat 
beside Eva in the boat ; and for some time after it 
had been pushed off the same inquietude remained, 
to a degree for which she could not account; but 
the spirit of enjoyment is infectious, and after a time 
she became as apparently free from care as the 
others of the party. 

A soft sea-breeze, with an almost cloudless sky and 
a bright sun to lend shadows and sparkling colours to 
the calm, blue, rippling sea (it was September; the 
twilight of summer, all glare and heat softened by the 
cool, bracing air of autumn) : merry words and joyous 
laughter : loving looks and kindly speeches : the full, 
deep tones of her lover's voice, — all combined to com- 
plete the happiness of Mary Halford, as she sat there 
listening dreamily, her past life floating like a halo 
of sunshine around her senses : no heart-burnings, or 
sad retrospects, or vain regrets ; nothing to detract 
from or mar the prospects of the new life upon which 
she was about to enter ; and yet she could not feel 
completely happy. 
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As the breeze was freshening, Harry proposed that 
the oars should be taken in and the sails unfurled. 

" Will you sing, Mary ? " asked her father. *' Your 
voice would well harmonize with the cheery sound 
of the splashing water." 

" Yes ! yes ! " was echoed by all, and Mary com- 
menced — 



" I built a bridge of fancies ; 

It reached from earth to heaven ; 
Yet scarcely ere completed, 

Its slender chains were riven. 
So many shadows cross'd it, 

In colours deck'd so bright, 
No wonder that they broke it. 

Although their weight was light." 

" Stay there, Mary," said Ernest, quietly ; " I will 
not let you sing the remainder ; it is too sad. What 
made you choose such a song to-day.?" 

"I hardly know," she replied, smiling; "but it 
was not a happy choice, I confess." 

" Let us have a chorus," said Claude Halford ; " we 
will not let Mary select another song, but will make 
her sii^ all the solos for us, as a penance for having 
harrowed our feelings by such a strain of sadness." 

The mirth and enjoyment of the party appeared 
to augment, as each successive chorus was rendered 
with greater life and spirit than its predecessor. The 
time thus passed glided so smoothly away that they 
were out much longer than they originally intended. 
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and it was nearly six o'clock when they made the 
beach at Crag's Lee, full of regrets that water-parties 
had not been before thought of. 

Arrived at the Shrubbery, all assembled in the 
drawing-room, excepting Mary and Harry, and were 
busily engaged in discussing the possibility of 
arranging another such' excursion for the morrow 
and of persuading Mrs. Halford to accompany them, 
when the door was thrown violently open, and Mary 
rushed in, her eyes looking wildly around the room, 
and her lips and cheeks blanched with terror. 

"Papa," she cried, "come!" and she dragged, 
father than led him after her, motioning the rest not 
to follow. "Up here," she panted, pointing to her 
mother's room. " Oh, Papa ! " 

He flew past her ; and there, on the floor of her 
bedroom, lay his wife, livid and stiff, her half-closed 
eyes being glassy and fixed. 

Mr. Halford staggered back against the wall, with 
one deep groan of agony. 

Mary knelt down, and laid her cheek against her 
mother's lips ; but they were cold, and she could 
feel no breathing. 

" Can nothing be done } " said her father, hoarsely, 
as he drew nearer. 

Mary rose, and having obtained some brandy, she 
poured it, drop by drop, into her mother's mouth. 
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" I cannot help thinking," she said, " that she 
swallows a little. Oh, how long they are ! " * 

" Have you sent for Mr. Ashford ? " 

"Yes; Harry has gone," sobbed Mary. But the 
length of such moments can only be realized by 
those who have passed through such an agony of 
expectation. 

** Oh ! anything rather than this ! " exclaimed 
Mr. Halford, at length, " Will they never come } " 

Harry had heard his sister's cry on entering her 
mother's room, and, running up to ascertain the cause, 
had found her almost beside herself with fright and 
grief. 

Mary wildly entreated him to go without loss of 
time in quest of Mr. Ashford. "Don't mind me, 
Harry!" she said, "only make haste; I will call 
Papa." 

Harry lost not a moment. Mr. Ashford's house 
was very near the grounds of the Shrubbery, but 
he was now out on his rounds, and the servant could 
not tell at what hour he would return. Mrs. Ashford, 
hearing Harry's persistent inquiries, came forward, 
and gave him the addresses of several patients with 
whom her husband might possibly be found. Almost 
in despair, Harry rushed away, with scarcely a 
hope of finding him in time to be of any service," 
well knowing that at that time there was no 
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other medical man within five miles of Crag's 
Lee. 

Harry had not, however, gone far, before he saw 
the doctor's carriage, which was quickly stopped in 
answer to his call. Inexpressibly shocked, and tell- 
ing Harry to take a seat beside him, Mr. Ashford 
urged on his horse with the whip, and in a short 
time they reached the Shrubbery. 

Ernest, who had gone home to seek some letters 
he was expecting from his lawyer by the evening 
post, relative to some business arrangements in con- 
nexion with his approaching marriage, reached the 
gate of the Shrubbery just as Mr. Ashford's carriage 
dr.ew up. 

Harry sprang to the ground, and Mr. Ashford, 
driving rapidly through the gate which Harry held 
open for him, reached the house before the young 
men were half-way up the carriage-drive. 

"What is the matter, Halford?" said Ernest, 
alarmed by the anxious face of the doctor as he 
drove past them. 

Leaning heavily on his friend's arm, Harry, in a 
few broken sentences, told him the sad tale ; and 
together they entered the house and ascended th( 
staircase to Mrs. Halford's room. Mr. Ashford was 
already there, kneeling by the side of the corpse. 

" I can give you no hope," he was saying, as they 
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entered the room ; and, looking up into the agonized 
faces of the husband and daughter, he added, " She 
has been dead for more than half an hour ! " 

Dead! His wife! his Ellen! so tenderly loved 
and cherished. Dead I left to die alone, with no 
loving breast on which to draw her last breath ; no 
strong arm to cradle her drooping head; nought 
but the hard, cruel floor ! As these thoughts rushed 
through his fevered brain, in such powerful contrast 
with the last few hours he had passed, George Hal- 
ford sank into a chair, and his whole being went forth 
in. one piercing cry of anguish to Heaven, "to take 
his life or reason, he cared not which." 

Mary was by his side in a moment. In the 
meantime, Harry and Ernest had tenderly raised 
the lifeless form of her mother and placed it on 
the bed. " Poor Papa ! " she whispered ; " poor, dear 
Papa ! " 



CHAPTER XVII. 



THE VERDICT. 



A MYSTERIOUS gloom hung over the little village 
on the much-talked-of 13th of September — the bells 
were silent, and no wedding carriages with their gay 
outriders were to be seen. The news of Mrs. Halford's 
death had spread like wildfire amongst the villagers ; 
and mothers told their children that the pretty cotton 
dresses and straw hats which Miss Halford had given 
them must be set aside; nor need they gather any 
flowers now. 

Vague and wild were the surmises of her poorer 
neighbours as to the cause of the deceased lady's 
death : each person's version of what had occurred 
differed, of course, from another's ; whilst every one 
was equally confident that his or her version was 
correct, having received the particulars from good 
authority. 

Indeed, Crag's Lee was full of comment and sym- 
pathy ; for the poorer members of society often 
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think more of the sorrows of the rich than they do 
of their own. Mary was endeared to all, for she had 
spent much of her time among the poor, entering 
into their trials and sorrows with true kindness and 
generous interest, so that her marriage had been a 
subject of general talk ; and in the preparations, so 
zealously entered into by Mrs. Halford, none had 
been forgotten. A large tent had already been 
erected in a meadow, where a dinner would be laid 
out for the aged, whilst a picnic for the next day had 
been arranged for the younger villagers. 

But, alas ! all was now changed ; and Miss Mary 
was spoken of by all the simple village folk in terms 
of respectful commiseration, and with a genuine 
affection that was deeply felt; and as Ernest De 
Burgh went to and from the Shrubberj'-, eagerly 
undertaking every service that love could dictate, he 
was often arrested by kind inquirers, anxious to 
show their sympathy. 

The most profound silence reigned within and 
without the house of mourning, for one by one the 
assembled guests had silently and sadly departed. 

The younger people had been invited to remove to 
Mrs. De Burgh's ; but Edith alone had accepted the 
invitation, others feeling that it would be better to 
return home; for, in addition to the guests already 
at Mrs. De Burgh's, friends were arriving from a 

L 
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distance, on the evening of the very day on which 
Mrs. Halford died. 

Mr. Halford did not leave his room, but sat like 
one stunned, a picture of speechless misery ; whilst his 
brother Claude, with a gentleness quite new to him, 
endeavoured to anticipate every necessity for his 
being troubled or disturbed. 

The one wish expressed by Mary Halford was, 
that Eva would not leave her ; and, on the morning 
of that which should have been the bridal day, the 
two girls entered Mary's room, where lay the partly- 
packed trunks, now neglected ; and on a table by 
the window were dresses and presents ready to be 
sorted and arranged. 

Mary locked the door, and twining her arm 
round her cousin's neck, whispered, " I hadn't the 
heart to touch any of these things yesterday. Poor 
Mamma ! that was her doing ; she could not rest 
on Tuesday morning, but said that she must begin 
to arrange the things. Oh ! Eva, darling ! her last 
words to me were, *You must learn to do without 
me now ; ' " and Mary shuddered as she recalled 
to mind the bitter grief she had experienced at 
her mother's almost prophetic foreboding, and how 
hard she had found it to stifle the dread she then 
felt, as the reality of their approaching separation 
gradually developed in her mind the consequences 
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that would probably ensue when her mother should 
be left to follow the bent of her own weak fancies. 

" You must let me help you, dear Mary, as much 
as possible," said Eva, affectionately. "Let us remove 
these things ; the sight of them cannot but bring our 
loss back too vividly." So they silently pursued 
their task, not pausing to give way to tears, and 
scarcely exchanging a word, until everything had 
been hidden away from view. They then sat down 
together by the shaded window. 

"This subdued light is almost a comfort, rather 
than an additional cause of sadness," Mary said, 
wearily. 

" I feel it so too," said Eva ; " and although the 
drawn blinds suggest sad thoughts, yet there is a light 
beyond, to which we may all look with hope. Believe 
me, Mary, there is a silver lining to every cloud." 

" I dreamt last night," said Mary, sighing, as she 
laid her cheek on her cousin's shoulder, " that I was 
planting my foot on a stormy and tempestuous sea, 
and that I tried to step back, but could not ; for some 
strong unseen hand was urging me forward. I strug- 
gled, and cried for help, but no answer came ; and as 
I sank deeper into the water, all the many incidents 
of my happy life seemed to crowd into my mind. 
Knowing that Ernest was approaching, a sense of rest 
and peace stole over me ; but in vain I tried with wild 
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efforts to reach his outstretched hand : I could see his 
pale face, and at first he smiled, but as he receded 
the expression soon changed to wan despair, his 
features became gradually less distinct ; and then the 
waters slowly closed over me, and all was darkness." 

*' You have been over-excited, dearest," said Eva, 
as Mary now hid her face in her hands, and tried in 
vain to repress the sobs which convulsed her. " I do 
not attach any importance to dreams, and under ordi- 
nary circumstances I am sure you would not It was 
merely the effect of an overwrought imagination; 
even then, you see, Ernest was near when you needed 
him most, and the peace you felt in your dream came 
from a more enduring love even than his." 

The coroner's inquest, which was held that after- 
noon, was not so lengthy as is usual in such cases ; 
for no suspicion was entertained of any person being 
implicated in the death of Mrs. Halford. That it was 
awfully sudden was certain, and also that none of the 
family were in the house at the time. 

George Halford had shrunk from this terrible or- 
deal with nervous horror. His gentle, loving nature 
could scarcely endure that the circumstances attending 
his wife's death should be discussed by strangers, 
whose remarks would simply be made as a matter of 
business, without any regard to his personal feelings ; 
nor could he be brought to believe that any inquiry 
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was necessary into the cause of her death, after 
stating that he himself believed it to have resulted 
from disease of the Jieart. 

Being told, however, by his brother, that it must be 
undergone, he nerved himself for the occasion as he 
best could, but his agonized countenance and excited 
manner were most pitiable to witness. 

It was at length professionally ascertained that 
Mrs. Halford's death had been caused by opium, 
and, in broken sentences, Mr. Halford corroborated 
the statements made as to his poor wife's morbid 
state of mind, which had often occasioned her the 
most intense anxiety as to her own health, inducing 
her to try various remedies (of which opium was 
one) for the suppression of the imaginary disease 
which she fancied would destroy her, if not speedily 
arrested in its course. 

The verdict returned by the coroner was to the 
effect that Mrs. Halford's death had been the result 
of an overdose of opium, it being supposed that the 
unfortunate lady had (under nervous excitement) 
taken a larger quantity than she had intended. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



MORE DEPARTURES. 



Edith Halford remained with Mrs. De Burgh 
until after the funeral, and then (" tlie restless mind 
knowing no content") said she must return to the 
Shrubbery, but had no sooner arrived there, than 
she begged her father to hurry back to Halford 
House. 

"You will leave next week, Papa.^" she said, when 
alone with her father on the morning after her return 
to the Shrubbery. 

" I don't very well like to leave just yet," said Mr. 
Halford. But at this moment Eva entered. '* I 
scarcely think we can go home next week, Eva," 
said her father ; " what do you say ? " 

"Mary is very anxious we should stay a little 
longer," pleaded Eva. 

" Nonsense ! " said Edith, pettishly ; " I tell you we 
mus( go. I am ill." And truly she did look feverish 
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and poorly ; but she was not ill in body, only restless 
and unhappy in mind. " I don't mean that either/' 
said she, colouring, "only I have been moped to 
death at Mrs. De Burgh's, where there was no other 
creature to speak to. There is something almost 
stifling in the stillness and silence here, after all the 
previous gaiety and confusion. I can't stand it." 

" You want occupation, my dear," said her father, 
kindly ; " you are not like the same girl since you 
gave up reading." 

** I know I am not." 

" How is it } " 

^* Eftntiiy I suppose. Perhaps, like every one else, 
I need relaxation." 

" But you used to find so much pleasure in books." 

" Used to," repeated Edith, in a contemptuous tone. 
Then, quickly recovering herself, she added, " I think 
I overdid it. Papa ; but, at any rate, I can't rest here. 
I must have change, excitement, or I shall be ill." 

Mr. Halford looked troubled ; and so did Eva, but 
she did not venture to say much ; her thoughts turned 
to Mary, who only that very morning had entreated 
that she would not leave her. Edith, however, had 
the first claim. 

As Edith concluded, her colour rose, and she 
tapped the floor impatiently with her foot. She had 
not her sister's calm power of endurance, although 
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her mind had always been considered the stronger 
of the two. 

" I will take you home, my child, if you wish it," 
said her father, anxiously. 

" Not home. Papa ! " she exclaimed. 

"What is the matter, Edith?" asked her father, 
laying his right hand gently on her head, for the 
other was useless now, and had been so ever since 
his illness, 

" Not much, Papa," she answered, looking up into 
his face. 

*' Anything in which I can help you ? " he asked. 

" Yes." 

**Tell me how.?" 

"By taking me where I can forget the last few 
months." Then, fearing she had said too much, she 
continued, in a gentler tone : " Your illness was a 
great shock to me. Papa ; and Aunt Ellen's death has 
quite unnerved me, it was so sudden." 

Her father and Eva both felt sure, by the hesi- 
tating manner in which she spoke, that this was not 
the whole truth; but they also knew that Edith 
would give no further explanation. 

" Where would you like to go, Edie ? " asked Eva : 
"to London?" 

" No," said Edith, colouring ; ** as far from London 
as possible. I'm tired of it." 
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"To Paris?" said her father, smiling. 

"Yes, Papa." 

Eva looked thunderstruck. She had herself been 
such a stay-at-home, that to her the idea of going 
to Paris appeared almost the same thing as a visit to 
the Antipodes. 

" Do you mean it, Edith ?" asked her father. 

"Yes, of course, I do. Will you go. Papa?" 

"To be sure, I will, if you are bent on it" 

" Why do you look so serious, Eva ? " asked Edith. 
" You need not go, if you do not wish it." 

" I can't do without Eva," said her father, looking 
at her fondly ; " we shall want her to take care of 
us both." 

Edith rose and left the room. She had gained her 
point, but felt discontented and miserable, wishing 
that the time had come for their return, that she 
might know whether change of scene would bring 
the peace of mind for which she so craved. As she 
was crossing the hall, she saw her cousin Harry 
descending the stairs in his travelling-cap, with his 
bag slung across his shoulder, on the point of leaving 
for London. 

"I am on the march again, you see," he said. 
" Grood-bye, Edith," holding out his hand. " You are 
not well," continued Harry, who feared she was about 
to faint, her countenance having changed so suddenly. 
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" I am perfectly well, thank you/' she replied, 
coldly. 

Harry, too, looked far from well, for he was leaving 
home a more thoughtful man than he had been when 
he entered it but three months before. He had 
learned that life is not all play — a lesson which some 
only acquire from dearly-bought experience. " Good- 
bye, Edith," he repeated, feeling that the silence was 
becoming painful, and that she was waiting for him to 
speak. He looked at her for a moment. Her eyes 
were sunken and heavy, and her whole expression sad 
and depressed ; but, as she met his look of uneasiness, 
all the pride of her nature rose within her, and, with 
a curling lip, she coldly said — 

" Good-bye ; I have detained you too long already ; 
your moments are precious now;" and then left him. 

On entering the drawing-room, Harry Halford 
found Eva alone. Her father had gone out through 
the conservatory to console himself with a cigar, 
being really uneasy about his elder daughter. Eva 
started as her cousin approached ; she had not heard 
him enter the room. 

" These good-byes must be said," exclaimed Harry, 
trying to force a smile, for he had not known till now 
how necessary Eva was to him. "I am so glad to 
think of your being with Mar}' ; you will not leave 
her yet, Eva ? " 
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She shook her head sadly. " I find we must leave 
very soon," she said. 

'' When } " he asked. 

" Next week, Papa says." 

" Impossible ! " said Harry. " I have only just left 
Mary, and she tells me that Uncle Claude will stay 
for some time." 

" I thought so too, this morning," answered Eva, 
quietly. 

Why has he changed his mind ? " 
He is going to take us to Paris. Edith is in 
need of change." 

" But if Edith chooses to go, must you go too } " 
pleaded Harry. 

"I could not let Papa go alone," she replied. 

''But Edith will be with him." 

" It is for her sake we are going ; she is not well," 
said Eva, with the same anxious expression that her 
face had worn from childhood. Harry's countenance 
fell ; but Eva, not noticing the change, continued : 
" She is neither well nor happy, I am sure ; she is 
so altered in every way that I cannot account for it. 
Don't you see how changed she is, Harry.?" 

This was an awkward question for Harry to answer, 
especially to Eva. In the meantime, conscience did 
not fail to do its work, and he now began fully to 
realize the responsibility he had incurred by endanger- 
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ing the happiness of another for the gratification of a 
passing fancy. One of the severest punishments that 
sin can bring is the torment of self-reproach ; and 
bitterly did Harry rue the lack of moral courage 
which had brought him into this dilemma. The con- 
sciousness that all. the blame did not rest upon his 
shoulders did not now incite him to condemn Edith 
in his own mind, as it had once before when speaking 
of her to Mary. A change, which he owed to Eva's 
influence, was taking place in Harry's views of 
right and wrong, and the very change thus wrought 
forbade his uttering the words of love which trembled 
on his lips. 

The expression so often misused by "the nobler 
sex," (more specially by military men, with all defer- 
ence be it spoken,) that "their honour is dearer to 
them than life," had been taken by Harry for his 
" motto." Possibly he had found it ticketed on his 
uniform ; at any rate, he (like many others) had 
adopted it for want of something better to say ; but 
never before had he realized the true meaning of the 
words ; for, those who talk the loudest about their 
honour are often little aware of the amount of self- 
denial and moral principle which is indispensable 
for the carrying out of so great a virtue. 

The full sacrifice that "honour" now demanded 
of him rushed across Harry's mind with a power 
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that almost unmanned him. How could he speak 
of love to Eva, knowing that he had first amused 
himself at her sister's expense, and then, to atone 
for his selfishness, had professed an interest which 
he was far from feeling, just because he thought 
his so-called "honour" demanded it? His sense of 
the light in which Eva would view his conduct cut 
him to the heart; and, sickened with self-condemna- 
tion, he was turning away, when Eva said — 

"What is the matter, Harry?" and, laying her 
hand timidly on his arm, she added, " you are trying 
to hide something from me." 

" No, no," said Harry quickly ; " only I am almost 
beside myself with worry." 

Eva attributed his emotion to being obliged to 
leave home so soon after his mother's death. She 
was very impulsive when touched by the sight of 
another's trouble, and Harry had been the first 
person who had ever shown her how much capacity 
she possessed for enjoyment and for making others 
happy — ^a power which she had never before ventured 
to appropriate as her own. 

** Harry," she said, softly, the large tears filling her 
eyes, " I do so long to see you look happy again, as 
you used to do. It is more than I can bear to see 
you suflfering like this ; and you have done so much 
for me — more than you can ever know." 
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" Hush, Eva," he replied, hoarsely ; " I do not 
deserve your pity: try to forget me ;" and he turned 
gloomily away. 

" I cannot," she said ; " you were very kind to me 
when I was unhappy. Is it likely I can forget you 
when you are in trouble?" 

He caught her in his arms, scarcely knowing 
what he said. " Farewell, dear Eva," he cried ; " in 
time you may know all, and you'll not judge me 
harshly; you are too good." And imprinting one 
wild passionate kiss on her lips, he left her (as he 
had found her) alone. Alone, with the bright sun- 
light streaming in upon her through the open window. 
Alone, with a strange aching at her heart, such as she 
had never felt before. Alone (as she had often been), 
but now not unloved. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

FRANK STUART'S MEDITATIONS. 

"September nth, suddenly, Ellen, the beloved wife 
of George Halford, Esq., of the Shrubbery, Crag's 
Lee, North Devon." 

These words fell slowly and deliberately from the 
lips of Captain Stuart, the veins in his forehead 
tightening and swelling as he convulsively grasped 
for a moment the newspaper he held in his hand. 
"Impossible!" he cried, throwing it down the next 
instant, and walking to the window. There was no 
trace of softness in his features, as, gazing absently 
down into the barrack-yard, he stood for some 
minutes watching the soldiers passing to and fro, his 
mouth firmly set and his brow contracted. 

"//^-possible !" he slowly repeated, turning once 
more to the table and taking up the paper. But 
he again read, " Ellen, the beloved wife of George 
Halford, Esq., of the Shrubbery, Crag's Lee, North 
Devon," measuring and emphasizinj; each word as 
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he spoke. " Then," he exclaimed, as he dashed 
down the newspaper and thrust his hands into his 
trousers pockets, " there can be no mistake about it ; 
and there will be no wedding." 

Now, until the last few weeks Captain Stuart had 
buoyed himself up with the idea that fortune would 
still favour him. He was a fatalist, and had generally 
been accustomed to have what he called "luck on 
his side," and this had encouraged him to "hope 
against hope " till the appointed time for the mar- 
riage drew near; then all his boasted faith in the 
fortune which had hitherto smiled on his every wish 
had given way to blank despair. 

Now, however, all was again changed, and though 
in society nothing ever seemed to disturb his ap- 
parent ease of manner, at this moment Frank Stuart 
was strangely fluttered. He had first been tempted 
to think of Mary Halford simply from mercenary 
motives ; he had met her at a time when he was 
in great pecuniary difficulties, — debts were pressing 
heavily on him, and he was not accustomed to pay 
any but those of honour, this being all he deemed 
necessary to keep up his position in the world He 
would not have hesitated to marry any woman who 
might be rich enough to keep him in luxury; but 
to meet with so much youth and beauty, hand in 
hand with wealth, was more than even he could have 
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expected. Uncertainty of success did not occur to 
him, he had been too much accustomed to make 
easy conquests ; but when he found that his advances 
were not acceptable to Mary Halford, he began to 
feel a deeper interest in her; and in the attachment 
which grew out of this feeling was merged his original 
intention of marrying for money. 

Ever cool and calculating, he now began to consider 
the chances against the marriage with De Burgh ever 
taking place. That Mary would leave her father he 
did not believe, and knowing that Ernest had pro- 
mised to share his mother's sojourn abroad during 
the coming winter, the possibility of his own success 
began gradually to dawn upon his mind. He was now 
leaning against the corner of the mantelpiece, curling 
his moustache with his well-shaped fingers ; his dark, 
fierce eyes being steadily fixed on a picture on 
the opposite wall. But the handsome features were 
threatening, and there was a hardness about the lines 
of the mouth which betrayed a depth of uncon- 
trolled selfishness ; and as the possibility that Ernest 
De Burgh would leave Mary Halford during the 
approaching winter resolved itself in his mind into 
a probability, he repeated the wicked oath he had 
made in the garden on the night of the ball, that 
"he would come between them, no matter at what 
cost." 

M 
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Some days later, Harry Halford returned to Lon- 
don. How cheerless and homeless his room looked 
on entering it ; how changed the whole world seemed 
to him since he had left it so gladly, some months 
before, to visit the home to which he had been a 
stranger for five years. He determined that he would 
at once settle into the routine of the old life ; and that 
the next morning he would look up some of his old 
companions. The morning came ; but, however, on 
returning from parade he could not resist a strong 
inclination to solitude. Writing and reading were 
each tried, and with little success, for there remained 
the same undercurrent of perplexing care and thought 
which he found impossible to shake off; so at last he 
rose and sought such soothing power as might be 
afforded by a cigar, and, again throwing himself into 
his easy chair, gave himself up once more to reflection, 
listlessly watching the curling smoke as it gradually 
rose into misty space. 

All the changes that had taken place in the last few 
months now came in array before him, mingled with 
useless reasonings and regrets. His late parting with 
Eva was one of the few occasions on which he could 
look back with self-congratulation, as having acted 
decidedly, from principle. With the strongest im- 
pulses for good, his vacillating nature had yet ever 
proved his greatest enemy, rocking him to and fro 
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with that uncertainty which wastes so many golden 
opportunities ; bjut in this case he had not hesitated. 
Still, even now, certain as he had felt at the time that 
he ought to leave Eva, the tormenting doubt would 
present itself as to whether he had not exaggerated 
the necessity for doing so. 

The inclination to write to her and confess all was 
almost uncontrollable; but the recollection of Edith 
made it impossible to speak the whole truth, and the 
faintest desire of deception was altogether foreign to 
Harry Halford's nature. So he sat dreaming on, 
vexed with himself and with Edith, and unable to 
come to any decision about the future, when he was 
suddenly roused by a heavy hand being laid upon his 
shoulder. 

" You look as though you had the weight of the 
nation upon you, old fellow," said Captain Stuart, who 
had entered unperceived. " I have been knocking at 
your door for the last five minutes." 

" Have you, though } I did not hear you," said 
Harry, moodily. " I suppose the smoke made me 
stupid." 

" Well, I also find that smoke has a soothing effect," 
said Captain Stuart, taking a chair opposite his friend, 
who he thought would be very likely to give him a 
good deal of useful information. " I was so sorry to 
hear of your trouble, Halford." 

M 2 
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" My poor mother's death ! Yes," replied Harry, 
with much feeling ; " I can't tell you, Stuart, what a 
fearful blow it is for all of us." 

" I can well believe it," said Stuart ; " it was a great 
shock to me, I assure you. How does your father 
bear it, and Miss Halford ? " 

" It has aged my poor father by ten years," said 
Harry, "and May looks sad enough, though she seems 
to think of every one more than herself." 

" Poor girl ! " said Captain Stuart, thoughtfully ; 
" and just on the verge of her marriage too." 

" Yes, wasn't it unfortunate } It will have to be put 
off indefinitely now." 

" What will De Burgh say to that } " 

" De Burgh } Oh, he is too good a fellow to press 
the business under present circumstances. Mary can't 
leave her father." 

" But they would be so near the Shrubbery," said 
Stuart. 

Harry looked up, surprised. " Didn't you know 
that the De Burghs were going to winter in Malaga } " 

*' No ; that is, I heard there was a probability of 
De Burgh taking his wife abroad." 

** Mrs. De Burgh is ordered to Malaga for her 
health," said Harry. 

"Indeed!" 

"Yes; why, Stuart, surely I told you .?" 
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" Possibly, but my memory is so bad/' said the 
Captain, musing. "But surely De Burgh will not 
leave Miss Halford just now ? " 

" I am very sure that he will not let his mother go 
alone," said Harry ; " and my father cannot be left, 
so I see no help for it." 

Not a word of all this was lost upon Stuart, it was 
just what he had wished to ascertain ; and he was now 
impatient to go, fearful that by word or tone he 
might betray too great an interest in the matter. 
" How did you leave your cousins } " he asked, rising 
from his chair as he spoke. 

" Edith did not return from * The Oaks ' till the 
day before yesterday," replied Harry, quickly knock- 
ing off the ashes of his cigar ; " they go home next 
week." 

" Well, I can't stay longer to-day," said Stuart ; " I 
have several things to do. Hallo ! what's this ? " he 
added, taking up a note from a number of others that 
lay on the table. " My name, I see : so I suppose I 
am at liberty to read it ? " 

" I was turning a heap of letters out q( my coat 
pocket this morning," said Harry, " and among others 
found one I had written to you from Crag's Lee, but 
forgotten to post." 

How like you, Halford !" 

I suppose it is," replied the other. 



« 
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** A long letter, too, considering who wrote it," said 
Stuart, taking it out of the envelope. 

*' Tear it up," said Harry, carelessly ; " it's not 
worth looking at." 

" I don't agree with you," replied Stuart ; " you 
write an uncommonly good hand, Halford ;" and, so 
saying, he placed the letter in his pocket. 

But when the door closed after him, Captain Stuart 
took the letter out of his pocket, and hastening back 
to his room, locked the door, and sat down to read it. 
It was not the first letter that Harry Halford had 
written to him, but he was generally careless about 
letters, and would tear them up as soon as read. 
Now, however, he rose, and, unlocking his desk, 
opened a secret drawer and placed it there. His 
face was deadly pale as he did so, but the next minute 
he was whistling a snatch of an opera air, and 
brushing his hat with quiet care and deliberation, 
preparatory to going out for a stroll. 

Harry rose, as his friend left the room, and, 
impatiently turning the key of the door to prevent 
the entrance of any more unexpected visitors, lit 
another cigar. 

But solitude is not always at our command, how- 
ever much we may desire it, and Harry Halford's 
room was soon inundated with noisy visitors all 
anxious to welcome him back, for he was a great 
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favourite with his brother officers. Some thought 
he needed rousing, and proposed getting up some 
private theatricals, an amusement in which he ex- 
celled. It was useless for him to say that he was 
all right, and had no time to give to such nonsense. 
'' No time, indeed ! What had he to do but to kill 
time ? " said one ; but they in vain tried to persuade 
him to join in the incessant round of amusement 
which seems to be the chief object in life to a soldier 
at home ; nor could they laugh him out of what 
they called his " fancy." Harry was inexorable 
and, for once, seemed quite to have made up his 
mind as to what he wished and meant to do. He 
spent as much of 'his time alone as possible, and 
when, from duty or custom, he was obliged to mix 
with others, he was quite a changed being to the 
once light-hearted Harry Halford. It is true that 
he was still the courted favourite of all around 
him ; but his laugh was forced and his step heavy 
and languid, while his eyes had lost their sparkle 
and humour, and that tell tale contraction of the 
brow betrayed the undercurrent of thought and the 
remorse which were his constant companions. 



CHAPTER XX. 

MY DIARY. 

** This riven heart hath sought to find, 
In sorrow-laden years gone by, 
Some kindred spirit it might bind 
In earth's securest, holiest tie." 

Although the fair Jemima was increasingly con- 
vinced that district-visiting and making cotton pina- 
fores were her "peculiar mission," and though her 
fitness for the undertaking had become the all- 
engrossing theme on which she delighted to dwell, 
yet her love of sentiment could not always be 
supplanted by anything so prosaic ; and, in the 
course of a treatise on the best method for con- 
ducting mothers* meetings, Sabbath-schools and 
proper ventilation of the same, she would some- 
times indulge in a few lines like those we have 
selected for the heading of this chapter. She con- 
sidered these some of her best, that the ideas were 
thrilling and original, and quite hoped her book 
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would "take," although she might never live to see 
it reviewed. The interweaving of her soul's deepest 
thoughts with the home truths she so laboured to 
impress upon her poorer sisters and which were 
depicted with such marked simplicity in her diary, 
was, sh& thought, the greatest proof she could give 
of native genius. 

Amongst other regulations, Miss Jemima deter- 
mined to eschew all favouritism, lest it should give 
rise to petty jealousies and misunderstandings, and 
therefore one of her first rules had been to devote 
the same amount of time to each family. Having 
ascertained from Mr. Hunt the number of poor he 
wished her to visit, she proceeded to make an arith- 
metical calculation as to the division of the time to be 
allotted for these visitations. So, after a good deal 
of puzzling (being very inexpert at figures), Jemima 
deduced that half an hour was the exact period that 
she would be justified in spending at each house. 

From this rule she never deviated, whether her 
visit were to a family suffering from bodily or spiritual 
hunger, to a sick-room, or to the cottage of some 
thriving fisherman, whose wife (having finished her 
morning's work) was just sitting down to the mid- 
day meal she had prepared for herself and her 
children. The annoyances arising from the rebellion 
or ingratitude of those whose affairs she had now 
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taken upon herself to direct she considered to be 
unavoidable, and was far too " strong-minded " to 
allow them to discompose her in any way. 

Nearly three weeks had now elapsed since Miss 
Stephens had completed, to her entire satisfaction, 
the caricatures of two foxes* heads, intended to adorn 
the feet of the Rev. Septimus Hunt, in the retire- 
ment of his parlour at No. i. Park Row. Carefully 
sealing up the slippers in brown paper, she also, 
after mature deliberation, ventured to enclose a highly- 
scented note on tinted paper, begging his acceptance 
of this small tribute of esteem, and saying that (should 
it meet with his approval) she would feel much 
pleasure in adding Miss Halford's district-work to 
her own, until Miss H. had a little recovered from 
the sad shock of her late bereavement. 

Mr. Hunt having responded in the affirmative 
to this liberal offer, Jemima's importance increased 
with the additional demand upon her energies, and 
she forthwith determined to make the most of her 
opportunity, by correcting all that she disapproved 
of in the management of her predecessor. The lines 
which adorn the opening of this chapter had occurred 
to her in an inspired moment, whilst tying her bonnet- 
strings preparatory to setting forth on a long round 
of parish duties ; but having then no time to carr>^ 
out such a train of interesting thought, she sallied 
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briskly forth with her bag of tracts and memoranda, 

and on her return sat down to give utterance to it 

in the form of poetry. She then continued her 
diary as follows : — 

"I am almost sorry to hear from Septimus that 
Miss Halford will take her district again next week. 
It is strange how little he and I now see of each 
other ; but I must trust and hope. Poor fellow ! 
he is too honourable to do anything that would 
make me conspicuous. The time which I have 
devoted to Miss Halford's work has not, I feel, been 
misapplied; for much as I admire her wish to do 
good, I cannot help feeling that Mary Halford has 
sadly mistaken her vocation. To one who, like my- 
self, has been so long accustomed to study character 
and its influence, the efi*ect must be apparent when 
it girl of Miss Halford's stamp, with no experience 
or decision of character, attempts to direct the house- 
holds of the poor. Indeed, not to be too severe, I 
fear she has culpably shrunk from this duty, and 
there has evidently been a tendency to forget the 
disparity between herself and those whom she visits. 
A certain distance of manner is necessary, in order 
to maintain authority and inspire respect, and this 
has apparently been lost sight of by Miss Halford. 

"On entering Mrs. Selby*s house this morning (a 
very rude woman, by the bye, who will not listen to 
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my desire that she should attend our delightful 
mothers' meetings), I found her in an unusually bad 
temper, and with more linen ready for ironing 
heaped up on the table before her than she could 
properly do in two days. Of course, I favoured her 
with a few suggestions for sorting and arranging her 
work, but the irritable manner in which she received 
them quite annoyed me. For this I thought it right 
to reprove her, asking whether Miss Halford had 
never pointed out to her this fault of bad temper } 
And then I mentioned the sad consequences that 
sometimes ensue from giving way to it. Her answer 
was in keeping with what my previous observations 
had led me to expect — 

" ' Miss Halford ! bless her heart ! No. I don't 
never show her any temper. She runs in sometimes 
with, maybe, a book or a packet of tea, and if 
I be busy she won't stay more than three minutes. 
She knows what's what.' 

" The tone of familiarity which accompanied this 
speech showed me the root of the evil. How Miss 
Halford can imagine that she does her duty by these 
poor ignorant creatures I cannot think, if she does 
not stay long enough to gain an insight into their 
tempers and dispositions." 

Having arrived at this important point, the au- 
thoress laid down her pen, as though embarrassed by 
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some fresh train of thought ; and, opening the win- 
dow, she gazed anxiously down the street, follow- 
ing each pedestrian with her eye, but failing to, 
see any one in whom she had an especial in- 
terest. In an unfortunate moment, her attention was 
attracted by these words over the little shop on 
the opposite side of the road : " Elizabeth Barker, 
family grocer; licensed to sell tea, coffee, tobacco, 
and snuff." With a shudder at the painful vulgarity 
of the announcement, Jemima threw herself into a 
chair with more haste than prudence, the furniture 
in Miss Hobson's house having arrived at that ad- 
vanced age when tender treatment is necessary. 
Nothing more serious than a prodigious crack, how- 
ever, occurred ; so, planting her elbow on the window- 
sill, with her broad chin resting on her open palm 
for support, the fair Jemima gave herself up to 
maiden meditation, and Miss Halford's shortcomings 
were for the time forgotten. The train of thought 
in which she was absorbed was perhaps soothing in 
its tendency ; possibly the glare of the afternoon 
sunshine had something to do with it. But presently 
the small eyes drooped, then twinkled, and finally 
closed ; thus the imaginative Jemima pursued the 
remainder of her reverie, through changing lights 
and shadows peculiar to the land of dreams. It is 
seldom safe to be positive, but the sounds which 
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reached the ear of Lavinia as she passed her sister s 
room, caused her to drop the armful of stockings 
, she had snatched from the drawing-room sofa on a 
false alarm of visitors ; and, opening the door with 
no gentle hand, Lavinia marched in to ask her 
sister why she snored. She was proceeding to 
awaken the unconscious sleeper, when her eye fell 
on the manuscript which lay on the corner of the 
dressing-table. 

Now it so happened that Lavinia's largely- 
developed organ of curiosity had of late been sorely 
tried by her sister's obstinate refusal to show her 
the fruits of her self-imposed solitude. Often had 
she taunted her by saying it must be something she 
was ashamed of, or she would not be so afraid of 
its being seen. Jemima's only reply had been, that 
she was too satirical and too matter-of-fact to be 
able to appreciate her work, and therefore she would 
not show it to her; disputes had in consequence 
arisen between them. The temptation now proved 
too great for successful resistance. Lavinia had re- 
peatedly threatened to "peep" whenever she might 
have the chance ; so, stealing quietly up to the dress- 
ing-table, she removed the brush that had kept the 
book from closing upon the freshly-written page, and, 
turning over the leaves, she came to the paragraph 
in which Jemima had bewailed her own unsisterly 
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conduct on the interesting occasion of the impromptu 
tea-drinking with Septimus Hunt. Lavinia soon be- 
came more interested, and, as she proceeded, was 
so overcome by the heterogeneous complication of 
poetry, quotations, and sentiment, with matters con- 
nected with Jemima's labours as a district visitor, that 
she sat convulsed with inward laughter. Lavinia had 
hardly completed the description of the scene that 
morning with Mrs. Selby, when a loud token of re- 
turning consciousness from the occupant of the chair 
by the window fairly upset her equilibrium, and she 
uttered one long peal of derision. 

The unhappy Jemima jumped up at the familiar 
sound, and, snatching her treasure, actually stamped 
with rage. 

" You deceitful creature ! " she cried, " how dare 
you .? " 

Lavinia laughed. 

" It's just like you," said her mortified sister. 

Lavinia only laughed the louder. 

" I should like to know what you find to laugh at ; 
this is only the rough copy." 

** Oh ! " gasped Lavinia, " if that is only the rough 
copy, what will the final one be } " and, as she spoke, 
she fairly held her sides in an ecstasy of merriment. 

" It doesn't matter to you what it will be," said 
Jemima. *' Hee, hee, hee ! you ugly creature ! Why 
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don't you laugh a little louder ? One would think I 
had written a comedy." 

Lavinia was steadied for the moment. 

*' It is a perfect burlesque," she said, spitefully. 
Then followed a scene of accusations and angry 
retorts, in which Lavinia forgot her merriment and 
lost her temper. " The poor people must quite hate 
to see you coming," she said. 

" I shall not answer you, you ill-natured creature ! " 

"Miss Halford would feel greatly flattered if she 
knew your opinion of her." 

No answer. 

" How do you manage to direct the households of 
the poor.?" continued she. "For my part, I think 
your notions of district visiting likely to do more harm 
than good ; and as for Mr. Hunt, if those were his 
slippers that I saw in your room one day, I should 
say they were big enough for two men of his size. 
Not that that would make any difference, for he has 
just come from a large parish, where, I dare say, 
numbers of enterprising young ladies attended to 
these small domestic comforts for him." 

"It's all jealousy, Lavinia," cried Jemima, "and I 
don't care a bit for what you say ; I wish you would 
leave me." 

" Oh, certainly," said her sister ; " I never intended 
to come, but I heard such a strange noise as I passed 
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your room that I was afraid you were ill, but I found 
you were only snoring;" and, so saying, the young 
lady withdrew, well pleased with her Attic enter- 
tainment 

Lavinia was cftie of those clear-sighted people who 
are apt to convey unpleasant truths in an aggra- 
vating manner: Jemima, being naturally less quick 
of perception, was no match for her sister, who was 
as shrewd as she was unamiable, and always came 
off with flying colours ; at least, so she flattered 
herself. 

The silence this day during dinner was only broken 
by an occasional titter from Lavinia ; but as neither 
her sister nor her aunt appeared to comprehend the 
joke, she at last gave it up. 

These young ladies were not at all disturbed by the 
gloom which had lately fallen on their aunt Lavinia 
had, it is true, suggested her sending for Mr. Ashford, 
but to this Miss Hobson would not consent, well 
knowing the cause of her own indisposition ; and as 
she had no hope of ever finding relief from the load 
that oppressed her, she gave herself up to the idea 
that her days were numbered. 

Our readers will remember, that on the day of 
Mrs. Halford's death Mary had met Miss Hobson 
entering, the garden of the Shrubbery. Her visit had 
been most disastrous in its effects. Placing her3elf 

N 
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near the unfortunate lady's sofa and taking off her 
gloves, Miss Hobson lifted her veil, and then assumed 
that expression of sound judgment which always had 
such an extraordinary effect upon poor Mrs. Halford. 
Miss Hobson's conjectures as to tMe ailment from 
which she was then suffering having been answered in 
the affirmative, that lady next expressed her belief 
that there was still something on Mrs. Halford's mind 
which she had not told her, and the confidence she 
received in reply convinced her, she said, " of the 
necessity for prompt measures." 

"I should be no true friend, dear Mrs. Halford," 
she exclaimed, " were I to hide from you my anxiety 
on your behalf. There are cases in which a woman 
may perhaps be better able to prescribe than a 
medical man. I see exactly how matters stand ; for, 
through your unselfish devotion to your dear Mary, 
you have quite overtasked your strength, and the 
consequence is a complete prostration of the whole 
nervous system. If Mr. Halford were standing before 
me at this minute, and said, ' My wife requires a 
bracing air,' I should reply, * Quiet the nerves ; ' if he 
suggested tonics and stimulants, I should still say, 
' Quiet the nerves.' Indeed, my conviction is, dear 
Mrs. Halford, that you are on the very brink of 
nervous fever, and no one knows what will be the 
end of that." 
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" I think it very likely," exclaimed the poor lady, 
getting very much excited ; " I dare say I shall die 
on Mary's wedding-day." 

"That is just what I mean to avoid/' said Miss 
Hobson, firmly, beginning to lower the blinds and to 
speak in a subdued tone of voice. *' Now, I shall give 
you a little soothing dose of opium, and, with care, 
we may patch you up for the wedding-day, when, if 
one of my dear girls could be of any use, I am sure 
she would gladly come to you ; for you must have 
perfect rest" 

"But do you think I ought to take opium.?" 
inquired Mrs. Halford, thinking it was really very 
interesting to be so ill as to require it. " I believe 
they do give it in extreme cases." 

" To be sure they do," returned Miss Hobson, with 
a nod of encouragement " Now, tell me where I can 
find some.?" 

"Oh, you cannot find it," said Mrs. Halford, re- 
membering that her room was in a terrible state of 
confusion; "but I promise to take some directly 
you are gone." 

"Well, dear, that is very good of you. I shall feel 
that my visit has not been in vain." 

** How many drops should I take?" asked the 
iavalid. 

** Well, I remember such a case as yours, in which 

N 2 
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eighty drops were given, and produced a long sleep, 
which was the saving of the patient." . 

Poor Miss Hobson's memory was sadly at fault as 
to the actual quantity given in the instance referred 
to. The dose was taken in all good faith by her 
unfortunate friend, and the consequence sounded in 
her ears like her own death-warrant, when Jemima 
that evening rushed into the room, exclaiming, " Mrs, 
Halford has been found dead, this afternoon, on the 
floor of her bedroom, and they say that Mr. Halford 
is nearly beside himself." 

The verdict of the jury, some days afterwards, that 
Mrs. Halford's death had been caused by " an over- 
dose of opium," nearly deprived Miss Hobson of her 
reason. Visions of future discovery of the part she 
had taken in the tragedy filled her imagination with 
terror, and that, should Mr. Halford discover the truth, 
he might avenge himself by causing her to suffer the 
extreme penalty of the law. Night after night did 
the fear-stricken woman pace her room, listening to 
every noise in the street below, and expecting that 
the officers of justice would arrive at some unforeseen 
moment when she should be quite unprepared. After 
the first excitement had subsided and people had 
ceased to speak of the strange mystery connected 
with Mrs. Halford's death, the deep, unaffected sorrow 
01 the unhappy old lady worie away her strength, quite 
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as much as the terror had done. Both together were 
quite too much for her to grapple with ; and, fearing 
lest in some unguarded moment she should betray 
the existence of the skeleton which thus continually- 
haunted her, she endeavoured, as much as possible, to 
take refuge in silence. 



CHAPTER XXL 



GONE AT LAST. 



One night, in the early part of November, Mary 
Halford sat alone by her bedroom fire. The shock 
of her mother's sudden death had left its shadow on 
the usually bright face, and there was an additional 
reason this night for her sad, weary look, as she sat 
rocking herself to and fro, listening to the wind as it 
howled round the house and to the rain beating 
against the casement ; for she had spent her last 
evening with Ernest De Burgh, and to-morrow the 
long-dreaded farewell would have to be spoken. 

As the clock struck twelve she rose, and, going to 
her desk, wrote a few lines to her lover, knowing that 
when it came to the last moment her words must be 
few. This task over, she threw herself on the sofa, 
and, now that no one could witness her grief, gave 
vent to the pent-up sorrow of many weeks. The 
happiness which had gilded the two months of her 
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eng^ement now seemed to increase the sadness of 
the parting. 

Mr. Halford could not reconcile himself to the idea 
of quitting Cragf's Lee ; so Mary resolutely refused to 
leave him, and Ernest, though very reluctantly, had 
conceded his great wish that the wedding should still 
take place. 

To him Mary had spoken hopefully of the spring 
to which they must look forward ; but now that the 
time had really come she realized the full bitterness 
of the trial, whilst the spring, of which she had spoken 
so brightly to Ernest, seemed a long way off, and 
the winter, which must first pass, very dreary in 
anticipation. 

Poor Mary ! thy gentle spirit is sorely tried ; but 
rest while the anchor of faith is thine, trust in it now 
that the chain is yet strong, for, till that breaks and 
the last link has snapped, thou canst never know how 
much a woman's heart may bear. 

Weary and unrefreshed our heroine looked the next 
morning when she joined her father at the breakfast 
table. As soon as she could do so, she went into 
the garden. The lawn was thickly strewn with the 
yellow leaves which were fast falling. There had 
been a great deal of heavy rain during the night, 
and short, sudden squalls portended bad weather for 
the travellers. One end of the lawn was bordered 
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by a long shrubbery, on the other side of which 
was the carriage-drive ; and hearing the heavy 
gate open and then swing to and fro on its hinges, 
Mary turned her face anxiously towards it The 
quick, well-known tread on the other side of the 
laurels could not be mistaken, and in another mo- 
ment Ernest appeared through an opening in the 
shrubbery. 

Mary had hoped that, when the last moment came, 
no weakness on her part would cause Ernest unne- 
cessary distress, but the unbidden tears would flow 
when she saw him, in spite of her endeavours to 
restrain them. 

" Truth, courage and faith, Mary," he whispered ; 
"you have been a brave girl so far, you can be so 
still." 

" Courage I have not," she replied, in a tremulous 
voice; "the most unaccountable dread haunts me, 
and makes me weaker than a child," 

"What do you fear, darling.?" he said, quickly; 
"you who have been so strong in what you felt to 
be your duty in remaining with your father, although 
I selfishly made your task the harder by urging you 
to go with me." 

She could only tell him that she had no reason for 
forebodings of any kind, and that for his sake she 
would try to dismiss them from her mind. 
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As she spoke Ernest looked around him at the 
pretty garden in which stood Mary's home, and 
Mary's home was to him a sacred, lovely spot. 
There stood the pretty villa in which she had been 
bom, and there too was the window of her little 
sitting-room, round which he himself had twined the 
jessamine and pomegranate. The wind was sighing 
mournfully through the trees, and it raised the long 
branches of a weeping willow which stood near them, 
almost in mockery, he felt, of the weeping girl 
beside him. 

He led her kindly into the house, saying that the 
carriage would be round for him in a few minutes, 
and that this was no fit place for them to speak their 
last words. Nor could Ernest De Burgh help con- 
necting in an unnatural degree the mournful farewell 
voices in the trees with the bridal veil which had been 
so suddenly and sadly laid aside. They went into 
the library, where a bright fire was burning. On the 
hearthrug lay Mary's favourite dog, who jumped up 
gladly to welcome them, and rubbed his head fondly 
against the rich black dress of his young mistress, in 
token of his sympathy with her. 

"Poor Ronan, — poor old fellow!" said Ernest, 
patting the head of his favourite ; " I wonder if you 
will be as glad to welcome me home again as I shall 
be to come." 
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A quarter of an hour later, when the carriage- 
wheels were heard approaching, all traces of tears 
were gone from Mary's face, and there was a light in 
her eyes which spoke plainer than words of the cou- 
rage in which she had feared herself to be deficient. 

" My mother will be in the carriage," said Ernest, 
as the hall bell rang ; " she said she must come round 
to see you once more before leaving." 

" I will come to the door," said Mary ; " I must see 
the very last of you both." 

But at this moment Mrs. De Burgh's voice was 

heard in the hall in conversation with Mr. Halford, 

< 

and they presently entered the room together. 

" It is late, dear Ernest," said Mrs. De Burgh ; 
"but I was anxious not to rob you of one precious 
moment." Then, throwing her arms round Mary's 
neck, she whispered, " Farewell, my dearest child ; 
these partings are willed for us ; nothing happens 
by chance, and in proportion to the sorrow of this 
moment may the joy be of that in which your 
loving hearts shall be reunited." A few more 
hurried words, fond, lingering glances and tender 
caresses, and they had gone. 

Mary stood with swimming eyes watching the 
carriage as it rolled away; whilst hopeful, loving 
words were whispered in her ear by her father, for 
whose sake she had sacrificed so much. 
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The wild gusts which had gradually augmented 
into a steady wind now blew with increased violence, 
and, as the carriage passed out of the Shrubbery 
gates, Ernest said, " We shall have a rough passage 
to-morrow, I fear. This sounds like the depth of 
winter." 

" Indeed it does," replied Mrs. De Burgh, as she 
drew her shawl more closely round her. " For 
Mary's sake I wish we had a brighter day, poor 
child ; she will be watching those angry, leaden 
clouds." 

The haunting dread of which Mary had spoken 
again recurred to Ernest ; and well knowing that 
the coming storm would not tend to reassure her, 
he impatiently tossed up the carriage-window, as 
though that were the cause of his disquietude. 
Rational as he might be and generally was, he was 
strangely angry with the weather at this moment 

" How annoying it is," he said ; '* and we have 
had so much bright weather until yesterday ; " and 
as he spoke, the heavy rain-drops began to beat 
against the carriage-window. 

As they passed Fairleigh the wind began to rush 
ift such furious gusts up the valley that the force 
of the hurricane and the driving rain seemed almost 
to impede the horses. 

** Pretty sharp this," said the half-drowned coach- 
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man as he stopped at the turnpike at the entrance 
of the town. 

"Ay," returned the weather-beaten old man as 
he took the toll, with his chin buried in the great 
mackintosh cape which enveloped him ; " and we're 
in for a spell of it. Happy those who needn't do 
nothing but sit by their fires and listen to it." 

The storm was no partial one : from one end of 
England to the other it was felt ; but, perhaps, 
nowhere more keenly than in London. 

*'A nice day this for the De Burghs," said Frank 
Stuart, on meeting Harry Halford. 

" Horrid ! " exclaimed Harry ; " if they have it at 
Crag's Lee as we have it here, I should hope they will 
not start. But it takes a good deal to shake De 
Burgh when he has made up his mind to anything." 

" So I should imagine," answered Captain Stuart, 
" from all I have seen of him. Will you not come 
and have a cigar with me, Halford } " 

"No, thank you; not to-day." 

" Another letter to write } " asked his friend ; " or 
has that excuse been worn threadbare "i " 

Harry laughed. 

" I believe you are in love, Halford ; I never saw 
a fellow so changed in my life." 

"You should not judge by appearances; they 
are deceptive," answered Harry, 
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"Well, I confess they are against you," replied 
the other ; " but if you won*t come with me, I can't 
make you ; I am going to take refuge in a pipe : 
the wind cuts like a knife/' 

And Captain Stuart enjoyed his pipe and sipped 
his brandy and water with uncommon satisfaction, 
well content that Ernest De Burgh should have a 
stormy departure, for he hated him with a bitter, 
deadly hatred; and as. he sat listening to the wind 
and rain, the scene in the garden at the Shrubbery 
and his own wicked oath came before him more 
vividly than ever. Stuart's favourite motto of " what 
is to be, will be," and his belief that any love, suffi- 
ciently strong, must in time meet with a return, 
now made him glory in Ernest De Burgh's enforced 
absence from home ; but no feeling of pity for 
Mary entered his heart. 

** Cold, ungrateful girl ! " he muttered ; " I told her 
she could make anything of me she pleased. But 
I shall have her yet, if I only have time enough." 
And fervently did he wish that his rival's absence 
might be for eternity. 

But, in spite of angry storm and surging wave, the 
ship bore bravely on, and Ernest De Burgh and his 
mother landed in safety on the French shore. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

MRS. SELBY'S opinions. 

The winter set in early, owing to the continuance 
of wind and rain which swept away the lingering 
tints of autumn. Although compelled to keep much 
within doors, Mary seldom opened her piano; and 
the little sanctum which, in happier days, had been 
to her so full of interest and pleasure, seemed to 
have lost all its attractiveness. But as the weeks 
passed on she began to find comfort in some of the 
old sources of amusement, and books and drawings 
once more betokened occupation. Her constant 
endeavour to aid her father in shaking off the 
morbid despondency that had settled on him since 
his wife's death was as good for herself as for him, 
and Mary's every look and word had an indescrib- 
able charm for her father. * 

Great were the rejoicings among the poor when 
Miss Halford once more began to move amongst 
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them^ looking, as they said, "as sweet as ever;" 
and the knowledge that, as Mrs. De Burgh, she 
would still be near them, made Ernest a perfect 
hero in their eyes. 

Miss Stephens had continued to work with assi- 
duous, unabated ardour in her self-imposed path of 
duty ; and when Mary called to thank her for the 
trouble she had so kindly taken in her behalf she 
replied with eyes and hands uplifted, as in soft 
deprecation, "Don't, please, mention the little I 
have done for you. Miss Halford : " and adding, 
apparently with a great effort, but yet sustained 
by a conscious sense of duty, "I hope it has been 
of some service, and you need never hesitate to 
come to me if you are at a loss how to manage 
the people." 

Mary expressed her gratitude for the offer, but 
said she did not at present anticipate any necessity 
for requiring her assistance. 

" If you like, dear Miss Halford, I should not 
think it any trouble to explain to you the system 
on which I work." 

"You are very kind," said Mary, quietly; "but I 
really find it quite impossible to lay down any fixed 
rule in such matters." 

••But don't you think we should regard the work 
as a duty } " urged Jemima. 
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" I find it rather a work of pleasure," said Mary, 
smiling ; " if I looked on it simply as a duty, I fear 
the people might learn to do the same." 

"Oh, you are young," said Jemima. "Now, I 
have had more experience than most girls of my 
age, and I discriminate so quickly. These common 
people will not bear playing with." 

" Very true," said Mary, with a meaning smile. 

" Mrs. Selby has a shocking temper," urged 
Jemima, with animation. 

" Indeed ! I have failed to discover it ; she is 
peculiar, but in the main a very good-hearted 
woman." 

"She has given me a great deal of trouble, I 
assure you," retorted Jemima ; " she is so obstinate 
and self-willed. Of course we cannot expect our 
endeavours for the good of others to be always 
appreciated. The ungrateful creatures would rather 
rush headlong over the precipice to moral ruin than 
suffer us to hold out a restraining hand." 

" I think great caution is at all times needed in 
offering advice," said Mary. "The poor are very 
sensitive, and apt to fancy that people wish to pry 
into their affairs ; so that perhaps we can hardly 
wonder at their resisting such an attempt" 

Jemima being much too obtuse to take this as a 
little hint for herself, now continued — 
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" Well, Miss Halford, I only advise you to put aside 
such scruples as a matter of duty. There are certain 
points that must be impressed upon these ignorant 
people ; and when persuasion fails, we must insist/' 

"May I ask what you consider to be these very 
necessary points which require to be so enforced ? " 
asked Mary. 

" If you do not understand, I can scarcely explain," 
replied Jemima, who felt that she was getting a little 
out of her depth. 

Perceiving that this was the case, and thinking it 
kinder not to press the subject further, Mary wished 
Miss Stephens "Good morning," and, as she did so, 
inquired for her aunt. 

"She is very poorly, thank you," said Jemima, 
" and desired me to ask you to excuse her, for she 
never sees visitors now." 

When Mary left Miss Hobson's, she went to see 
what was the matter with Mrs. Selby, kindly stopping 
at the next cottage to speak to an old boatman who 
had often been employed by Mr. Halford in former 
years. 

" How are you, James } " she asked, as she saw the 
old man sitting by his open door. 

'^ None so well as I have been, Miss," he answered, 
taking his pipe from his mouth. "The damp has 
touched up the rheumatiz," and he held out for 

O 
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Mary's inspection the lai^e brown hand, now so dis- 
torted as to be ahnost shapeless. 

'* I can't wait to come in to-day, James," said Mary, 
'' but I will take care that you have some blankets, 
for I am sure you must suffer a great deal from the 
cold ; " and, slipping a coin into the old man's hand, 
she passed into Mrs. Selby's cottage. 

'* Well now, this is real beautiful ! " exclaimed the 
matron, hastening to remove a number of rough-dried 
clothes which were piled on a large chair near the 
window. " Now do sit down, Miss Halford ; it's good 
to see your dear face again ;" and she began to unfasten 
the sleeves which were pinned up to her shoulders. 

" Don't do that, now, Mrs. Selby ! " exclaimed Mary, 
" for I can't stay long to-day ; and I see you are busy. 
What were you going to do ? " 

" Well ; there, you'll not mind if I do make a bit of 
starch to clap them collars in. They are just, the 
right dryness." 

" You have to be careful, I suppose," said Mary, 
<' not to let them get too dry ? " 

" Yes, to be sure, Miss ; but that Miss Jemiiner 
Stephings (as she calls herself), she have worrited me 
dreadful with her readings and her talkings; she came 
on Sunday — and what were it all about ? Her hargy- 
ments — they haven't got no p'int in them, except to 
waste honest people's time and spile their tempers." 
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"You should not talk like that, Mrs. Selby," re- 
monstrated Mary; ''for Miss Stephens was really 
anxious to be kind to you." 

•* Well, you see, Miss, she were too kind, she were, 
so far as long speeches went ; I'd scarce the patience 
to hearken to 'em." 

Mary thought that Jemima had some reason to 
complain of Mrs. Selby *s temper, if this were the spirit 
in which she had been received ; but there was so 
much truth in Mrs. Selby's remark, that she scarcely 
knew what to reply. 

"You see. Miss Halford," continued the woman, 
wringing and shaking the collars one by one out of 
the starch, " we aren't all constitooted alike, and when 
one's head over ears in work a little bother goes a 
great way, and I ha'n't got no patience ; specially 
come twelve o'clock, after a hard morning's wash, and 
a body's dinner a-getting cold for want of being eat ; 
and maybe it's nothing but a bald egg and a bit of 
curly greens ; but I can't a-bear such sanctimonious 
ways, and she a-peeping all the time over my shoulder 
at herself in my chimbly- glass, just to see if she looked 
as wise as she talked. I'm up to her. I'll be done 
this starching in one minute. Miss." 

" I hope I shall see you at church next Sunday, 
Mrs. Selby," said Mary ; " I have missed your face for 
several weeks." 

o 2 
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" Miss Stephings hordered me there, and that's 
the reason I never go. I stopped away one Sunday 
because the baby had got happoplectic with teething, 
and so she came tattling a deal about *dooty* and 
* example ' and such like, and so I have not been 
since, Miss. But I know I ain't acting proper." 

" Indeed, I can't say that I think you are, Mrs. 
Selby," answered Mary ; " but I hope to see you in 
your old place to-morrow morning." 

" Sure I will. Miss." 

** I have a shawl which I think you will find warm 
and comfortable, if you like to send one of the children 
up to the Shrubbery for it. I am sorry to hear that 
your husband is still out of work." 

" Yes, he's on the tramp continual. Miss, and nothing 
seems to turn up. It's hard work for me to keep all 
the hungry mouths fed. I asked Miss Stephings to 
recommend me to a coal-ticket ; but she said she had 
so many deserving families already on her list ; and 
gived me a tract about * Moses in the bulrushes.' " 

" Well, we must see what can be done," said Mary, 
scarcely able to keep her countenance ; " I think I can 
give you a coal-ticket, and I will speak to Papa about 
finding your husband some work." So saying, she 
left the cottage. 

" Bless her dear heart ! " exclaimed the loquacious 
Mrs. Selby, who stood with her arms akimbo, watch- 
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ing Mary as she walked up the village. " Now, if she 
ain't worth all the * Jemimers ' in creation ! I wonder 
which is the most elegantest — long sweeping dresses 
of black crape, or dingy drab 'meriner' up to your 
heels ! " So saying, she turned into the cottage, and, 
picking up some dry crusts of bread from under the 
table, threw them into the fire. " She don't pick up 
her dress, and dust the chairs with my Tommy's 
frock that's waiting to be starched, afore she'll sit 
on them ! " 

Influence will sometimes accomplish more than 
words, and Mrs. Selby had been conscious of many 
shortcomings during Mary's short visit. She had first 
become known to Miss Halford on the death of one 
of her children, and when the whole family were in 
great distress and poverty. The help then so kindly 
given had been accompanied by some judicious hints 
on the economy of cleanliness and order, for which 
Mrs. Selby had been really grateful, however un- 
fortunate might be the result of her endeavours to 
act upon them. 

The weather was now bleak and cold ; but if storms 
raged without, all looked bright and cheerful within 
the Shrubbery. Mary had lately introduced into the 
drawing-room a large ornamental screen, which, when 
placed beside the fire, reached half-way across the 
room, and concealed that portion of it which was 
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usually occupied by her father. It was not only a 
pretty and a handsome room, but also a thoroughly 
comfortable one. 

Mr. Halford was sitting there alone one evening 
and dozing over his newspaper, when Mary entered 
with the air of one who feels conscious of being late. 

" Come, Mary, the tea is getting cold ; where have 
you been } " 

" I had no idea it was so late. Papa ; but you were 
fast asleep, and I suddenly remembered that I had 
not yet looked out some things I had promised to 
some of the villagers. If we feel the cold, with roaring 
fires in every room, it must be very hard for them to 
bear ;" and as she spoke she began to arrange the tea. 

It has been said that a pretty woman never looks 
more charming than when presiding at this sociable 
meal ; and it was with no small amount of pride and 
tenderness that Mr. Halford watched his daughter as 
she busied herself at the table. It had been Mary's 
habit from childhood, whenever there was a possibility 
of her doing so, to make her father's toast ; and very 
pretty she looked as she knelt on the hearthrug, 
her face flushed from the warmth of the fire, and 
her hair falling on to her shoulder as she shook it 
back from her forehead. 

*' The postman is late this evening," she said, as she 
placed a cup of tea and some toast beside her father. 
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" No news is generally good news," said he. 

" I don't think so," replied Mary, smiling. ** It is 
very well for you to talk. Papa ; but if I were to go 
away, you would soon alter your mind." 

"When will that be, I wonder? Have you any 
idea, Mary?** 

** A little," she answered, smiling ; " but we will not 
talk of it just yet. Was not that the bell. Papa } " 
she continued, her eyes brightening as she spoke. 

The letters came in at this moment, and Mr. Hal- 
ford settled his glasses on his nose, declaring that he 
must be getting old, for that he could not see without 
his " double eyes." 

" I say, Mary ! " he exclaimed, as he finished reading 
his first letter ; but, seeing how completely she was 
absorbed in one that was closely written on foreign 
paper, he added, as she looked up — "Never mind, 
my dear ; I see you are busy." 

She was soon lost again ; oblivious to everything, 
past, present, and future, except to the letter she held 
in her hand. 

"What that young fellow can find to scribble 
about I can't think," said her father, as Miary closed 
her letter. " It was a lucky thing for me that I 
never had to write love-letters. Is he tired of 
Malaga yet?" 

"No, Papa, not at all," said Mary, her face 
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wearing that beaming smile which was her greatest 
charm. 

"Does he rave about the Spanish ladies?" con- 
tinued Mr. Halford, mischievously ; " but if he does 
admire them he would not tell you so, I suppose /' 

" I expect he would," she answered, with the same 
happy smile ; " he talks a great deal about the Hen- 
dersons, and has just discovered that they are well 
acquainted with Captain Stuart." 

" Who are they .? " asked Mr. Halford. 

"Mrs. Henderson is the widow of a clergyman. 
She has two daughters. They have passed the winter 
in Malaga for several years, on account, I believe, of 
the youngest daughter's health." 

" And how is Mrs. De Burgh ? " 

" Very much better. She is able to go out much 
more than she has done during many English winters." 

" What do you think Harry proposes ? " 

" Tell me." 

"To turn us out of our comfortable home into 
lodgings for Christmas. He wants us to go to 
London. What do you say to it.?" 

" Can he not get a few days' leave and come 
home } " 

" No, he says that would be impossible ; and he is 
very anxious that we should all be together. I am 
afraid," continued Mr. Halford, rising and beginning 
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to pace the room, "we should feel a great blank 
here ;" and, as he spoke, his eye rested on the sofa at 
the farther end of the room, beside which stood the 
little table that he had begged Mary not to have 
removed, and on which still lay his wife's writing- 
case and favourite books, with a delicate vase of 
flowers. The unwillingness which had at first flitted 
across Mary's mind was quickly overcome, and she 
gently answered : 

"You are right, dear Papa; I think it would, in 
many ways, be better for us to go." 

Mr. Halford had often been accused, by the wife 
he so deeply mourned, of thoughtlessness and want 
of feeling; but there was little indifference in his 
countenance as he now stood looking earnestly at the 
portrait of a young girl with pretty, delicate features, 
and light brown hair — ^his wife, as he remembered 
her at eighteen. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 



AN INVITATION FOR EVA. 



The visit to Paris had not been, in all respects, a 
pleasant one. Edith had completely tired her father 
and sister with a constant round of shopping and 
sight-seeing by day, and of theatres and concerts at 
night. Eva, whose quiet life had little accustomed 
her to such fatigue, was truly glad when it was all 
over, and Edith professed her willingness to return 
home. Mr. Halford had once or twice mentioned 
his fears that they were overtaxing Eva's strength, 
but Edith said she must have as much excitement as 
possible, and that, as to Eva, it was high time for her 
to know a little more of the world. In private she 
accused her sister of giving way to laziness, and of 
spoiling her pleasure, which had been the sole .object 
of their trip ; and Eva therefore took care to follow 
wherever Edith chose to lead. 

Mr. Halford met with some old acquaintances in 
Paris, and the time was therefore spent as Edith 
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intended it should be, in constant change and excite- 
ment On their return to Halford House, their 
old home appeared as dull and old-fashioned to 
the one sister as it did to the other delightfully 
quiet and peaceful, after the noise and bustle of 
Paris. 

" Here is a letter from Mary, asking Eva to go to 
London with them," said Claude Halford one morning, 
soon after their return. 

Eva's face brightened. 

"Of course, you will not allow her to go, Papa," 
remarked Edith. 

" Why not, my dear ? " 

" If she has been so overdone with the little we 
have seen in Paris, London would kill her." 

"I don't think so," said Mr. Halford. "It was 
being out at night that tired her so much; was it 
not, Eva?" 

" Yes, Papa ; but if Edith thinks I had better notj 
I would rather not go." 

" Don't consult Edith, pray," angrily retorted that 
young lady. 

" I think Eva would like it,'' said her father, with a 
slight flush of displeasure at Edith's tone ; " so I 
intend her to go." 

" Oh, of course it is for you to decide. Papa," said 
Edith, with a suspicious look at Eva's blushing face. 
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"Well, if you will have it in plain words, don't 
be led into the idea that you are pretty, because 
some empty-headed young men may tell you so. 
You have a doll's face, certainly, if that can be con- 
sidered beauty, and you are the daughter of a rich 
man, which may make you attractive. A very good 
speculation you will doubtless be considered ; but 
remember, it does not follow, that, because men tell 
you they love you, they are not laughing at you for 
believing them." 

At this moment the servant appeared in answer 
to the bell. 

" Tell William that I shall require my horse after 
luncheon," said Edith. 

"Do you ride also, please, Miss Eva?" asked the 
man. 

" No," said Edith, sharply ; " I have given you your 
order." 

The man withdrew. 

" I shall take a longer ride than you would be fit 
for, Eva," explained her sister ; " I very much dislike 
to feel limited to time or pace when I am on horse- 
back. I hope you will remember what I have said 
to you." 

. " I would much rather forget it," said Eva, sadly, 
thinking far more of the spirit in which her sister 
had spoken than of what she had actually said. 
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" For pity's sake, Eva, look more natural. Your 
face would be invaluable in a Methodist meeting. I 
suppose Mrs. Mordaunt looks like that when you 
talk over my delinquencies." 

" You are quite mistaken, Edie." 

" Mrs. Mordaunt evidently thinks me a great 
sinner — indeed she once told me so ; not in so many 
words, but I saw what she thought. It was on the 
day that she came when Papa was ill. The scene 
was cleverly worked up to my disadvantage. You 
had been well enough till she appeared. Don't give 
me a repetition of it, pray," she added, as Eva hastily 
brushed the scalding tears from her eyes. " You 
promised that you would twist a new veil round my 
riding-hat ! Did you do it V* 

" No, I quite forgot it," replied Eva ; " Piapa called 
jne away at the moment, to copy a letter for him." 
And she left^ the room with a heavy heart. On 
entering her sister's room she saw Edith's hat lying 
on a chair with her habit and gloves, and Sophy 
turning over a. box of ties. 

" Have you a fresh veil there, Sophy ? I want to 
twist one round Miss Halford's hat." 

*' It's done. Miss Eva ; you haven't surely come 
all^e way upstairs for that It isn't a minute's 
wore for anybody, and I told Miss Edith this morn- 
ing I would attend to it." 
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" Very well, Sophy.** 

"What hat will you wear, Miss Eva?" 

" I am not going to ride to-day." 

" Not ride. Miss, this lovely day ! It would do 
you good." 

Eva did not answer. 

" I heard you tell master this morning that you 
would. Miss Eva," persisted the girl ; ." it's a real 
pity to lose such a day, at this time of year." 

Seeing that remonstrance was useless and that 
the young lady had evidently determined to stay 
at home, Sophy said no more, but betook herself 
to the lower regions. 

** How is it, Andrew,*' she asked, " that Miss Eva 
isn't going to ride to-day } You always know the 
bottom of everything." 

" I flatter myself / do know the ins and outs of 
Halford House as well as most people," rejoined 
Andrew ; " I've nursed Miss Edith on my knee 
many*s the time afore she could speak plain; never 
thinking I'd live to see the day when she'd speak to 
me like the very dirt aneath her feet" 

" Miss Eva was talking about her ride to her pa' ; 
for I heard her myself this very morning," said 
Sophy. 

" When I asked her if I should order her horse," 
said Andrew, " Miss Edith didn't give her the chance 
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to answer. Dear Miss Eva ! It's just as IVe heard 
master speak to my poor young missis a score of 
times, and I've bit my lip till the blood came, to 
keep from speaking my mind." 

" Lor ! you don't say that, Andrew. What kind of 
things would master say.^" 

" That it doesn't behove me to speak of," replied 
Andrew, drawing himself up and pulling the ends 
of his neck-tie. " Our family's been a peculiar one 
ever since I've known it; but I never speak of what's 
better forgotten." 

Sophy tried to look indifferent, and as though the 
last thing she cared about would be to hear any more. 

" Now I shouldn't mind speaking of old times to 
Dr. Browne," he continued, importantly ; ** and if 
Miss Edith shows her airs in this way and keeps 
Miss Eva at home, why, I shall certainly give the 
doctor a hint about it. He'd tell her the truth as 
soon as look at her." 

At this moment the drawing-room bell rang. 
" What's up now, I wonder ! " said Sophy. " I'll 
wait till you come down again, Andrew." 

" There's master up in the drawing-room, looking 
well-nigh as cross as Miss Edith," said the man when 
he returned. ** They've been having high words, I 
can see, but master's got his match now, and only 
himself to thank for it." 

P 
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*' Well, what* s the message ?" 

"Oh, only some letters to post for the master. 
I haven't seen him look so out of sorts since his 
illness ; but, whatever it's about. Miss Edith will 
be sure to get her own way, as she always has 
done." 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

WELL-FEIGNED INDIFFERENCE. 

Captain Stuart was very ill, but no one seemed to 
know what was the matter with him ; and it was only 
when told by his medical man that he must at once 
leave town for change of air that he would acknow- 
ledge he really felt as ill as he looked. Some of 
his brother officers thought he was nervous; others 
shook their heads and talked aside of the obvious 
anxiety of mind under which he was labouring, which 
could portend nothing less than the insolvent court ; 
whilst a few, and but very few, spoke with feeling of 
his illness, whispering to each other of the possibility 
of consumption. This idea was not for a moment 
entertained by Harry Halford, who never saw the 
dark side of things until he could not help it; and 
therefore, in his first letter to his father, begging that 
he and Mary would spend the approaching Christ- 
mas in London, he had forgotten to mention his 
friend's absence. This he afterwards did in a casual 

P 2 
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way, but assigned no reason for it ; so that Marjr read 
the intelligence with unalloyed satisfaction, naturally 
imagining that, as Captain Stuart had chosen this 
opportunity for leaving London, he had ceased ta 
care for her. 

Ten days later, a very happy-looking party were 
standing on the platform at the Paddington station, — 
it is pleasant to meet with such, even when not feel- 
ing particularly bright ourselves, — and several turned 
to look at Mary and Eva Halford. The former was 
talking very fast. 

"You seemed so uncertain for some days, you 
know, Eva, as to whether you could come, that I 
thought I would reserve this as a surprise for Harry. 
He doesn't deserve it, though, for not coming to meet 
us. Look, Papa, they have taken out our luggage." 

At this moment Harry came quickly towards them, 
but as Mary was standing before Eva he did not at 
first notice her. 

" I quite thought I should have been in time," he 
said, " but there was such a crush of carriages in the 
streets. What ! Eva here ! " And for one moment the 
colour left his cheek, but the next, the tiny hand was 
grasped in his own. The surprise prepared for him 
by his sister had been greater than she was at all 
aware of, for it had suddenly rendered the struggle 
of months entirely useless. 
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** You took pale, Eva," said Harry, as he took his 
seat opposite to her in the carriage, his eyes riveted 
on the sweet face before him, 

" I am a little tired with a long day*s travelling, that 
is all,'* she answered, shyly raising her eyes to his. 

Eva Halford was a very sensitive girl, and she felt 
sure, from Harry's manner on meeting her, that he 
was not altogether comfortable at her unlooked-for 
appearance ; for, after his exclamation of " What ! 
Eva here ! " he had hurried off, with some muttered 
excuse about luggage, leaving her with the feeling 
that she would much rather be at home. 

** Do you know much of London } " asked Harry, 
seeing on his return her look of discomfiture. 

^' No, very little ; i have always been a stay-at- 
home," 

" So much the better," he replied ; '* we shall have 
the more to show you." 

" I was afraid we should have to come away with- 
out Eva," said Mr. Halford, *' for three days ago she 
took it into her head to write and excuse herself" 

" To which, I suppose, you would not listen," said 
Harry, "How was it, Eva?" He felt sorry directly he 
had spoken, for he knew enough of Eva's difficulties 
at home to be able to read the cause of those tell-tale 
blushes. '' Well," he continued, " we need not mind, 
as you thought better of it at the last moment" 
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Pleasant drives must come to an end; and it 
seemed a very short time before they stopped at a 
large house in Brompton. 

The days flew by very quickly, there was so 
much to do and to see. Now that the ice was fairly 
broken, Harry forgot all his doubts and difficulties, 
and devoted himself to Eva. To shun her now was 
impossible, although his intention of not seeking 
her society had been perfectly sincere until accident 
thus threw her in his way. 

" Do you ride every day, at home, Eva ?" he asked 
one morning, as they were returning from the Park. 

**No, not always; but I think I could keep pace 
with Edith on this horse. Does not she ride well .? " 

"Indeed she does," replied Harry, remembering 
the many rides he had taken with her ; " I never saw 
a more spirited horsewoman." But the look which 
at that moment lighted up his eye was caused by 
admiration of the graceful little figure beside him. 

" Edith talks of coming to London with Papa," 
said Eva ; " he promised to come for me, if pos- 
sible." 

Harry bit his lip ; this information being as un- 
welcome as it was unexpected ; but he resolved to 
know hts fate from Eva before the arrival of her 
sister should renew the doubts and self-reproach 
which had so tormented him; and in another 
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moment he would have told her all, had not Mr. 
Halford and Mary just then come up to them, 
trotting very fast, and the conversation of course 
become general. 

As they reached home, a gentleman, who was 
speaking to the servant at the open door, turned 
round to leave the house, and, to the surprise of 
the whole party, proved to be Captain Stuart. 

"Why, Stuart! I thought you would be away 
for a month to come," said Harry. 

" So did I," replied that gentleman ; " but hearing 
that a friend of mine was in London and on the 
eve of starting for Australia, I wished to see him 
first ; " and, as he spoke. Captain Stuart raised his 
hat to Mary. She was shocked to see how thin 
and altered he looked, and his hand shook percep- 
tibly as he touched her horse's bridle. 

**I am afraid you have been very ill. Captain 
Stuart," she said; "Harry only told us last night 
that ill-health was the reason of your going away." 

"I was not at all well," he replied; "but a fort- 
night's run in the country has done wonders for 
me. It was quite a vexation having to return to 
London just as I was beginning to feel the benefit 
of the change." There are some faces that never 
betray the speaker's real feeling, and Stuart's was 
one of these. 
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"It is a long time since I had the pleasure of 
meeting you, Miss Halford," said he, oflfering his 
hand to Eva ; " we once met by chance, I think, at 
a bazaar." 

"I should scarcely have thought you would re- 
member me," said Eva, taking the offered hand. 

"Will you let me help you to dismount.?" con- 
tinued he, extending his hand. This was a privilege 
which Harry now considered to be exclusively his 
own ; but, seeing that he was forestalled, he turned 
and lifted his sister from her saddle. 

"You must come in, Stuart, and take some lun- 
cheon with us," said Mr. Halford. 

"You are very good, but I am going to lunch 
with my friend at two o'clock," replied the Captain^ 
carelessly ; " only," added he, courteously raising his 
hat, "I thought I would first call upon you, and 
tender my homage ta the young ladies*" 

" You are not engaged for dinner, at all events } *" 
continued Mr. Halford. 

" Unfortunately, yes ; at least, I have a number 
of pressing letters to write this evening, which will 
quite prevent my going out." 

"As you like," said Mr. Halford, " only remember 
that you are an old friend, and must treat us as 
such. We shall be pleased to sec you whenever 
you like to come." 
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" Thank you very much, Mr. Halford," said Captain 
Stuart, " but I am a very poor visitor now-a-days ; 
I shall hope to call again, at any rate, before long." 
And, shaking Eva's hand with more warmth than 
was necessary on so slight an acquaintance, and 
inquiring after her sister, he lightly touched Mary's 
hand, and left them. After walking for some dis- 
tance he turned into the Park, and, sitting down 
upon a chair, appeared lost in thought as he tapped 
the gravel with his silver-mounted cane. Captain 
Stuart was generally considered a punctual man in 
his engagements, but the one he had so recently 
pleaded to Mr. Halford seemed to have slipped 
from his memory. He looked at his watch, and 
(although the hands pointed to three o'clock) re- 
turned it to his pocket with a yawn ; and when at 
length he rose from his seat it was not to join the 
friend he had spoken of, but merely to saunter 
back to his quarters. 

The surprise of seeing Captain Stuart had been 
quickly followed by a determination in Mary's mind 
to tell her father what had once passed between 
them, rather than run the risk of any future annoy- 
ance through his visiting at the house. But the 
utter indifference of his manner towards herself so 
confirmed her previous opinion that he had ceased 
to care for her, that she concluded there would now 
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be no necessity to trouble her father about it ; and 
the fact of his being Harry's friend made her wish 
(especially as he was evidently in poor health) not to 
occasion any unpleasantness by referring to that which 
Captain Stuart himself appeared to have forgotten. 

Many days passed before he paid his promised 
call; and, when he did come, the half hour was chiefly 
spent in an animated political discussion with Mr. 
Halford. To Eva he several times addressed him- 
self, but seldom to Mary. On being invited by Mr. 
Halford to join them at dinner, he pleaded that he 
was getting quite a confirmed old bachelor, and 
now rarely dined out. He, however, yielded to a 
reiterated invitation, but proved sorry company, as 
he insisted on playing at chess with Mr. Halford 
during the greater part of the evening, greatly to 
that gentleman's discomfiture, as he not a little 
prized his after-dinner nap. 

When Mary saw all this she naturally began to 
feel more easy in his company, and to look on 
Stuart as an ordinary acquaintance; moreover, she 
pitied him very much, as he, though evidently 
extremely ill, refused to admit that he felt so. One 
evening, he ventured to address his conversation a 
little more to herself, but for this there was a reason 
that Mary could not gainsay, as Mr. Halford had 
fallen asleep before his guest had time to challenge 
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him to a game of chess ; and Harry was standing 
near his cousin, who had risen from the piano, and 
they were then busily occupied in turning over a 
book of engravings. 

"That last song your cousin sang, Miss Halford, 
was very pretty," said Captain Stuart, addressing 
himself to Mary ; " she has an unusually sweet 
voice ; it reminds me of my mother's. Nothing 
carries us back to childhood so much as music, and 
I lost a great deal when I lost my mother." 

An involuntary feeling of sympathy caused Mary 
to look up at the speaker. Had she not judged 
him harshly } Surely he could not be so hard and 
selfish as she had at one time deemed him. 

"You lost your mother early, did you not?" she 
asked. 

" Yes, many years ago ; and I have grievously 
missed her softening influence. We men are rough, 
unpolished stones at the best ; but our mothers 
know how to smooth away the ugly points in our 
characters, and to foster those which may be turned 
to good." 

As Stuart said this, in a voice broken with appa- 
rent emotion, an expression of sadness stole over 
his face, which was quite new to Mary, who knew 
nothing of his former history, or of his poor mother's 
deserted death-bed, rendered still more desolate by 
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reason of the poverty caused by her son's extra- 
vagance. Mary pitied hini so much, that she could 
not help showing it, as she gently remarked: 

" I think that a mother's influence need never be 
lost to us whilst the power of memory remains." 

" True," he replied, "very true ; and I have changed 
in many ways lately." 

Perhaps for the moment he really believed what 
he said, for the human "heart is deceitful above 
all things, and desperately wicked ; " and, with an 
apparent effort to shake off the gloom of these 
reminiscences, Captain Stuart began to speak of his 
friends "the Hendersons," who were, he said, "so 
intimate with the De Burghs in Malaga." 

"Doubtless you know them by name. Miss Hal- 
ford } " he continued, after telling her of his own 
mother's intimacy with Mrs. Henderson when both 
were young. 

" Oh, yes ! very well," said Mary. 

" Mrs. Henderson*" means very well," he added ; 
"but her want of judgment has proved a great 
misfortune to her children." 

"Mrs. De Burgh speaks so highly of her," said 
Mary, warmly. 

"Yes. I can quite imagine that. To a casual 
acquaintance she is a delightful person. Perhaps I 
censure her more for her worldly spirit than others 
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might think necessary, from seeing the effect it has 
had on Clara." 

Mary looked interested, but said nothing. 

"At sixteen she was a pretty, simple girl," said 
Captain Stuart ; " but contact with the gay world 
has completely changed her. For this she is not 
altogether to blame ; her beauty and its worth have 
been so much talked of by her mother, that it was 
natural she should become fond of admiration and 
blind to its dangers. What a sweet-looking girl 
your cousin is. Miss Halford ! Such a contrast to 
her sister! And yet their style of feature is won- 
derfully alike. What is it } " he asked, stepping 
forward as he saw Mary looking for something on 
the carpet. "Have you lost anything?" 

"My ring," said Mary, shaking her dress; "the 
stone has dropped from it." 

He stooped, and picked up the sparkling gem 
that had fallen from her dress to the floor. 

" What a pity ! " he exclaimed. " You must let 
me get it replaced for you." 

Mary involuntarily drew the ring on her finger, 
and he turned away, looking deeply mortified. 

" I need not trouble you," she stammered, feeling 
vexed at having unintentionally given pain. 

"It would be no trouble," he answered quietly; 
"but I see you do not care to trust me." 
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"Pray do not think so," said Mary; and on the 
impulse of the moment she handed him the ring, 
but had no sooner done so than the old feeling of 
distrust again stole over her, accompanied by an 
innate repugnance to receive even this trifling favour 
from Captain Stuart. 

" I am going to a jeweller's to-morrow with a 
bracelet belonging to our surgeon's wife," he con- 
tinued ; " the clasp needs tightening, and I shall be 
glad to execute your slight commission at the 
same time." 

Frank Stuart possessed an unusual quickness in 
confronting difficulties, as well as the power of 
putting people at their ease. He had seen Mary's 
hesitation and knew full well its cause, viz. that the 
giver of the ring was Ernest De Burgh, and that 
to entrust it to his rival's keeping was necessarily 
very painful to her. Conscious that he had made 
a blunder in having thus aroused in her mind 
the old feeling of distrust, he took care that the 
ring should be repaired as quickly as possible, and 
returned it by her brother, with a polite message 
as to the pleasure he had felt in being honoured 
by her with any commission. 



CHAPTER XXV. 



CLARA HENDERSON. 



" It is not often that I take such a fancy to a 
stranger, but I do like Mrs. Henderson/* said Mrs. 
De Burgh one morning to her son, as he entered 
the room, shortly after their arrival in Malaga. 

On the previous day (which was Sunday) after 
entering the room in the consul's house where the 
English service was held, Mrs. De Burgh's attention 
had been attracted by three English ladies who were 
seated near her, evidently a mother and her two 
daughters ; the younger of whom, about fifteen years 
of age, looked exceedingly delicate. The care also 
that was taken of her by her mother and sister 
plainly showed that she was an invalid When the 
service was over and Mrs. De Burgh had passed 
down the stairs with her son, she found the doorway 
crowded with people, who were making no attempt 
to move on. 
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" Stand back, my child, for a minute, behind that 
door. What shall we do, Clara ? " said a voice near 
Mrs. De Burgh, who turned, and immediately recog- 
nised in the speaker the elder of the three ladies she 
had before noticed during the service. 

" If you will take care of Margaret, Mamma, I will 
very soon find a carriage." 

The young lady who now spoke was evidently some 
years older than her sister, probably she was about 
three-and-twenty ; but beyond a bright, intelligent 
expression and a very pretty complexion, she had 
no especial claim to beauty. 

The rain was falling in torrents, and as Mrs. Hen- 
derson (who was a diminutive little woman) tried to 
get a glimpse, between the many persons taller than 
herself, of the real state of the weather, Mrs. De Burgh 
took compassion on her, saying : 

" It is a pity your daughter should attempt to go 
out in this rain. There is plenty of room in my 
carriage, if you will allow me to offer it to you." 

"You are very kind. Perhaps it might be some 
time before she could find a carriage. It is for my 
youngest child that I am so anxious. I should be 
grateful indeed if you would kindly shelter her." 

Mrs. De Burgh then discovered that the ladies 
lived near the house which she and her son occupied 
and which was at some little distance from the town. 
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After much hesitation on the part of Mrs. Henderson 
at occupying so many places, the carriage at last 
moved on. 

** I should not be so unwilling," she observed, " to 
avail myself of your kindness, if by so doing we were 
not compelling your son to walk." 

" Pray do not think of it," replied Mrs. De Burgh. 
" My son, even in the rain, always prefers walking to 
driving." 

This in some measure removed the scruples of 
Mrs. Henderson, who called the next morning on Mrs. 
De Burgh to thank her for her kindness. Her visit 
was a long one ; and when she rose to go, her newly 
found friend expressed a hope that an acquaint- 
ance, begun under such unexpected circumstances, 
might prove a source of pleasure to them both ; and 
this occasioned her remark to Ernest that morning 
on his entering the room, as to the fancy she had 
taken to the lady who had just left. 

"Tm glad of it, Mother," he replied; "you may 
find her an agreeable acquaintance during our exile." 

" I really do not know when I have felt so much 
interested in a stranger," continued Mrs. De Burgh. 
" No wonder she is so anxious about that poor girl ; 
she has already lost two daughters by consumption." 

The friendship thus begun between these ladies 
soon became a mutual source of pleasure, and in 

Q 
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the unaffected simplicity of Margaret Henderson's 
manner, Mrs. De Burgh fancied she could trace 
some resemblance to that of a friend of her own in 
very early life, so that she became greatly attached 
to her. 

" I hope you will let Margaret come and stay with 
me in the summer," said she one day to her mother ; 
" I will take every possible care of her, — and I should 
so like her to know Mary." 

" I am afraid we shall not be able to return to 
England next summer," answered Mrs. Henderson ; 
"but if we do, I shall be delighted to entrust her 
to your kind care," 

" Ernest tells me," continued Mrs. De Burgh, " that 
he discovered, when speaking to Clara last evening, 
that you are acquainted with Captain Stuart." 

" Yes ; directly your son spoke of Crag's Lee, we 
remembered the place having been mentioned in one 
of his letters. Do you know much of him } " 

" No, only as a casual acquaintance. I met him 
several times at the Shrubbery, during Mrs. Hal- 
ford's lifetime ; he is an intimate friend of her son." 

" I ask," continued Mrs. Henderson, " because I am 
always interested in hearing anything about Frank 
Stuart, having known him all his life. His mother 
and I were schoolmates and very intimate friends, 
and her dying request to me was that I would not 
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lose sight of her son ; so I very often write to him, 
although we seldom see him." 

The next time the two ladies met, Mrs. Henderson 
exclaimed, '* I had a long letter from Frank Stuart 
last evening, and he inquires very kindly and par* 
ticulariy after you and your son." 

" Indeed ! " said Ernest, who had accompanied his 
mother to spend the evening at Mrs. Henderson's : 
but if he felt somewhat sceptical of Stuart's sincerity, 
he refrained from expressing it, remembering that he 
was a personal friend of Mrs. Henderson ; so turning 
to Margaret, he gave her a bouquet of flowers he held 
in his hand. 

" I am only the bearer," he said, in answer to her 
thanks ; " my mother got them for you." 

They were soon placed in water beside her by her 
sister, who always seemed to anticipate her wishes, 
never allowing her to ask for any little service, so 
that her mother often spoke of Clara as her right 
hand in everything. 

'* I shall get quite spoiled with so much kindness," 
said Margaret. 

" Don't be afraid of that," answered Clara. " You 
would have been spoiled long ago, if there had been 
any chance of it." 

" Some people are made to be petted," said Ernest ; 
*' and I should say, Miss Margaret, that you were one 

Q 2 
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of them. Now I want to ask you a very serious 
question." 

" What IS that ? " she asked. 

" When do you mean to give up defying all your 
sister's endeavours to keep you off the doctor's list, 
by taking long walks and sitting up to read, instead 
of going to sleep } Mrs. Henderson has been telling 
my mother a long history of your misdemeanors." 

" Has she } " said Margaret, smiling. 

" I am very glad of it," said Clara ; " perhaps she 
will listen to what you say, Mr. De Burgh, for I can't 
manage her at all." 

" And yet you think she is not spoiled ! " he 
answered, smiling. *' Well, when you will give us a 
promise of amendment, Miss Margaret, I will tell you 
what I have been proposing to my mother." 

"Fll say anything you like," replied the young 
lady, " only don't keep me in suspense." 

" Not till you have promised to do all that your 
sister wishes." 

" Oh, yes ! of course I will. Poor Clara never does 
say I must do anything," said the petted child ; " but 
if she should, I'll promise to obey. Now do tell me." 

"You are incorrigible, I am afraid," said Ernest ; 
" but perhaps when you have heard our plan, you will 
be more willing to take care of yourself than merely 
on account of your promise." 
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" Of course I shall ! How fond you are of teasing, 
Mr. De Burgh ! Clara would have told me every 
word at once, and then have asked me to promise 
afterwards." 

" Well, then ; we are talking of an excursion to 
Granada, and we want you all to go with us." 

"For how long?" she asked, looking greatly de- 
lighted. 

'* Until we get tired of each other, I suppose," he 
replied, laughing at the question. 

"Oh, that will never be!" exclaimed Margaret. 
" Only fancy, Clara ! won't it be delightful to see the 
Alhambra at last, after talking about it so often ? " 

" We have always been afraid of taking Margaret 
about much," said Clara; "her spirits are so far 
beyond her strength." 

" You don't seem half as much pleased, Clara, as 
I am," said her sister. 

"Indeed I am," replied Clara; "and then this 
move will be your first step, Mr. De Burgh, towards 
returning to England ? " 

" Probably," he answered ; " but I hope we shall 
see you there some day." 

" I hope so, too ; but if we have to return here 
next winter," she continued, glancing at Margaret, 
"we shall miss both you and your mother terribly. 
I shall not at all like saying Good-bye." 
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" Has Mamma really promised to go, Mr. De 
Burgh ? " inquired Margaret, who felt as though she 
would rather change the subject, preferring to enjoy 
the present without anticipating the future. 

" That is more than I can tell you," he answered ; 
**but doubtless she and my mother have come to 
some arrangement by this time." 

" I think I shall go and hear what they are 
talking about," said she ; " I don't like uncertainty." 
And so saying she left her sofa, and went to that 
part of the room where the elder ladies were 
sitting. 

"What made you stop so suddenly just now, Mr. 
De Burgh, when Mamma was speaking of Captain 
Stuart?" asked Clara. 

"A second thought," he replied. "These are 
sometimes best, are they not?" 

" That is no answer to my question. I am afraid 
you think me very inquisitive, and perhaps I am; 
but I should very much like to know why you 
evaded speaking of Captain Stuart ? " 

" Chiefly because I believe him to be a friend of 
yours," replied Ernest. 

"And do not you like him?" 

" Honestly— no ! " 

" You surprise me," said Clara ; " I quite con- 
cluded, from the way in which he wrote of you. 
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that you were on very good terms, which I beg you 
to accept as my excuse for pressing the subject." 

** No excuse is needed, I assure you," said Ernest. 
" You must think me very ungracious for not appre- 
ciating the interest which Captain Stuart professes 
to take in me." 

"I have no doubt that your reason for it is 
good," said Clara. 

" I do not feel sure that it is," replied Ernest. 
" Captain Stuart has always been very polite to 
me, and my friend Halford gets on very well with 
him ; but then, Halford has one of those easy dis- 
positions that never trouble about under-currents, 
provided the surface is smooth." 

"Doubtless a very comfortable way of going 
through the world," said Clara. 

'* But a very dangerous one," replied Ernest. 

"My first recollections of Frank Stuart," con- 
tinued Clara, "were when his mother used to stay 
with Mamma when we were quite children, and my 
subsequent regard for him has been more the result 
of associating him with those early times than any- 
thing else. He is too clever for me, and yet I feel 
interested in him ; he is quite a study." 

" Perhaps he thinks the same of you," said Ernest, 
laughing ; "it is a part of his very nature to make 
a study of his fellow-creatures." 
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At this moment Margaret returned to announce 
the result of her expedition to the other end of 
the room. 

" It's all settled, Clara ; we are to go in March, 
and as early in the month as possible." 



CHAPTER XXVI. 



OFF Wl' THE AULD LOVE AND ON Wl' THE NEW. 



(( 



Deceived, forsaken, and betrayed ; 

Give back my heart, my youth, my smile, 
Oh, Septimus ! for you have played 

The double part with serpent's guile." 



Having just heard from Mrs. Ashford that Mr. Hunt 
was engaged to another lady, and paid this last 
tribute to the memory of a departed love, the fair 
Jemima neither sighed nor wept ; and when the 
excitement of composing it had passed away, she 
remembered that she had yet some stern calcu- 
lations to make. A great deal of time and money 
had lately been spent to no purpose ; for had she 
not been induced to work slippers and give sub- 
scriptions under false expectations ? But in the 
midst of these harrowing recollections her love of 
the sentimental rose supreme, and, as she once more 
took her favourite seat, Jemima recalled to mind 
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a thrilling scene in a romance, in which a young 
girl (whose lover had proved untrue) was described 
as kneeling by her open window on a cloudless 
summer evening, and there wrestling with her sorrow, 
until, by superhuman strength, she succeeded in 
conquering it; and filled with an intense desire 
to imitate so striking an example, she now threw 
herself on her knees, gazing up into the dull sky 
of a bleak December morning and believing her- 
self to be a veritable heroine of romance. How 
long she might have remained in this interesting 
position we cannot say, had not the hardness of 
the uncarpeted floor aroused her to a sense of other 
aches and pains than those of blighted affection. 

" I will be firm," she said, rising ; " I must be 
firm, but it's very cold ; " and remembering that 
chilblains were her sure enemies and that their 
appearance would inevitably open a fair field for 
her sister's satirical remarks, Jemima thoughtfully 
drew on a pair of woollen mittens she had lately 
finished, having intended them for the hands of the 
faithless Septimus. 

*' He'll not have these, at any rate," she said ; 
" I'm very glad I did not send them yesterday." 

The Diary was now produced, and she began her 
daily task ; but writing to-day was difficult, her 
usually flighty imagination being distracted by many 
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practical calculations as to her recent unproductive 
expenditure, and virtuous resolutions were formed 
that no more visits should be paid to ungrateful 
old women. She therefore concluded to write but 
little until she had leisure for calm reflection, and 
contented herself with drawing a highly-coloured 
picture of the well-sustained dignity with which she 
had that morning received the intelligence of Mr. 
Hunt's engagement. She was indulging in many 
desires that others might profit by her own wise 
example, when the shrill voice of Lavinia was heard 
calling for her loudly at the foot of the stairs. 
Hastily snatching off the mittens and thrusting 
them into her pocket, Jemima (regardless of blotting- 
paper) quickly closed her book, and, pushing it into 
a drawer, flew to the head of the stairs, saying, in 
a hoarse voice, " I'm coming, Lavinia." 

*'So is Midsummer!" echoed her amiable sister, 
who was busily engaged in preparing their Christmas 
dinner; "and we shan't have much pudding at this 
rate, for I'm not going to stone all the fruit myself, 
I can tell you." 

Jemima only waited to turn the key on her 
treasure, and then joined her sister in the kitchen. 

" I could have come before, Lavinia, if I had 
known you were ready," said she, meekly. 

" It's very fine to talk like that when the work 
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is half done," replied her sister ; " and just look at 
these raisins ; while my back was turned Bridget 
must have eaten a good handful." 

" How suspicious you are, Lavinia ! " 

" Oh, of course," retorted that amiable young 
lady, " we are all aware that you have a soul above 
such things. Now do be quick, for I have to go 
out to order what we want Between Aunt's morbid 
miserable ways and your being shut up half your 
time in your bedroom, we might starve if it were not 
for me." The rebuke was lost upon Jemima, who was 
too much absorbed in her own thoughts to notice it. 

" I heard something to-day," continued Lavinia, 
" that you would give anything to know ; but it 
would be of no use for me to tell you, as you are 
all but engaged to Mr. Hunt." 

"I don't know what you mean," said Jemima, 
colouring ; " Mr. Hunt has been engaged to another 
lady for the last twelvemonth." 

"So I heard some days ago," coolly replied her 
sister, " but I didn't believe it, you know. After all 
the attention you have paid him — I beg your pardon, 
I mean that he has paid you — it's really too bad of 
him ; but I must say, you have been very silly. I 
told you how it would be, only you wouldn't listen 
to me. I wouldn't trust the best man that ever 
breathed; they are all alike. There," she added. 
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breaking at that moment a most unsatisfactory egg 
into a basin, " that is just an example of what I say ; 
warranted good so long as you only look at the 
outside." 

"People must make mistakes sometimes," said 
Jemima, who did not seem to be at all impressed by 
the point of her sister's remark ; " I happen to 
know quite well, Lavinia, what you heard this morn- 
ing, but I don't believe it's true." 

"You can do as you please about that," retorted 
her sister ; " perhaps you won't believe it when you 
see Captain Howard in church to-morrow morning. 
Mrs. Ashford told me he was here, and she is sure 
to know." 

Jemima endeavoured to look unconscious in the 
presence of her sister, but her delight was almost too 
great to be concealed. Captain Howard in Crag's 
Lee, and just at this moment ! She had never anti- 
cipated such a triumph as this when feigning to 
know Lavinia's secret, and so betraying her into its 
disclosure. 

"There is no time to lose in 'wool-gathering,' 
Jemima," said her practical sister ; " the lemon-peel 
has to be cut up, and I can't trust Bridget to do 
that;" and whilst her hands were thus occupied, 
she began to hum snatches of different airs indis- 
criminately. 
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" I wish you would not sing such common songs," 
said Jemima ; "it's so unladylike ; besides, you don't 
sing in tune." 

" It happens to be an air from ' Norma/ " said 
Lavinia indignantly; "it's wonderful how quickly 
those who can't sing find out the defects of those 
who can." 

It was undoubtedly true that Captain Howard had 
once more found his way to Crag's Lee; and the 
next morning, while at breakfast, he asked his cousin, 
Mrs. Ashford, all the village gossip. 

"The Halfords are away," she replied, "and I am 
sorry for it, just now, for I'm afraid you will find a 
great dearth of pretty faces. But there are the Misses 
Stephens," added Mrs. Ashford, smiling. 

" What ! the sentimental young lady I met at the 
ball.^" exclaimed Captain Howard. "That is excel- 
lent ; I thought she would have been on the march 
by this time, she seemed so devoted to ' England's 
heroes,' as she called us." 

" She has been devoting herself lately to the poor," 
observed Mr. Ashford ; " she is quite a character. I 
hear of her sometimes when I am out on my rounds ; 
but she is very unfit for district visiting, I wonder 
the Rector does not see it." 

" Mr. Hunt asked her to do so," said his wife ; ^* but 
I heard such complaints of her way of speaking to 
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the people, that I really could not help telling her 
yesterday of Mr. Hunt's engagement, and I do not 
think her enthusiasm will last much longer." 

" It is a long time since the Misses Stephens spent 
the evening here," said her husband mischievously, 
" and Howard, you know, is fond of music." 

" For shame, William," replied his wife ; " you need 
not suppose I am going to invite them here to be 
laughed at." 

" How can you think I would be guilty of such 
a thing .^" asked Captain Howard; "you ought to 
know me better by this time." 

Mrs. Ashford*s scruples were at length overruled 
by the two gentlemen, and a note of invitation was, 
in due time, sent to Miss Hobson and her two nieces. 
The delight of Jemima knew no bounds: "You 
must go, Aunt," she exclaimed, after reading the note. 

" No, my dear ; I am too old to go out now ; you 
must make my excuses to Mrs. Ashford." 

The important evening came, and the pains Miss 
Jemima took to produce an effect were extraordinary. 
Captain Howard's avowed preference for green to any 
other colour was still fresh in her remembrance, and 
her head and wrists were therefore adorned with 
green rosettes ; whilst, at a reckless expenditure of 
her month's pocket-money, long streamers of the 
same verdant hue were attached to her neck ; and 
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after no small amount of coaxing, her aunt was at 
last persuaded to lend her an old-fashioned brooch 
set with emeralds. 

"I think it*s very ill-natured of you not to lend 
me your green silk dress," said Jemima for the 
fourth time, as she peeped into her sister's room ; 
"you never thought of wearing it till I asked you 
for it" 

"You can think so, if you like," replied Lavinia; " but 
if you don't soon finish dressing, we shall be late." 

The discomfited Jemima made a speedy retreat, 
and another half hour saw them seated at Mrs. Ash- 
ford's tea-table, where Jemima could talk of nothing 
but the ball. " I never did enjoy an evening so 
much," she said ; " do you remember that waltz. 
Captain Howard.*^" 

" Perfectly, Miss Stephens," he replied, with that 
mischievous twinkle in his eye which had been so 
ingenuously described by Jemima in her Diary. He 
remembered also how stiff his arm had been from 
supporting the fair spinster ; " but," he continued, 
"what a pleasant place was that conservatory to 
rest in after a dance!" 

"Oh, yes !" exclaimed Jemima, with a slight start of 
enthusiasm, and slightly clapping her hands together ; 
" the arrangements were so good ; dear Mrs. Halford 
had quite a talent for making others happy." 
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" Quite a new idea," thought Mr. Ashford, as he 
passed a plate of cake to the fair speaker. 

"Not anything more, thank you," said Jemima, 
who had just finished one very thin slice of bread 
and butter, not considering it at all poetical to eat 
much. 

Lavinia smiled. " My sister's appetite varies," she 
said. " Do you play much now, Mrs. Ashford V 

" Very little," replied that lady ; " I see you have 
brought some music." 

" A little, yes ; but we are so out of practice that I 
am almost ashamed to venture." 

"You will think our efforts very poor, Captain 
Howard," said Jemima, " after the beautiful music to 
which you are accustomed. I am so passionately 
fond of wind instruments." 

Captain Howard took refuge in his tea-cup. 

"Why don't you try to learn the comet, Jemima V 
asked her sister : " the flute I am sure you might 
manage." 

" Thank you," said Jemima, with a good-tempered 
laugh, " I must be content to listen." 

In due time the two sisters were seated at the 
piano. " Don't count out aloud, please Lavinia," im- 
plored the hapless Jemima in a nervous whisper as 
they were about to commence ; " it puts me out so." 

"You keep your own time," said Lavinia under 

R 
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her breath, "and never mind me — One, two, three, 
four," and they were off. It was a long fantasia, 
which required some practice and better musicians 
to be rendered effectively. 

Lavinia's bass was one loud, monotonous bang, 
utterly regardless of staccatos and dolcisshnoSy whilst 
Jemima's treble was all diminuefzdos and small, 
irregular shakes. 

"What a horrible murder!" whispered Captain 
Howard as he passed his cousin's cliair ; " don't ask 
for another, for pity's sake." 

Lavinia now volunteered a song, and lisped out a 
few mild wailings for some one to take her " back to 
Switzerland," her "own," her "dear," her "native 
land." It was fortunate that Jemima sat listening 
with downcast eyes to these piteous entreaties, so 
that she was unconscious of their effect upon the 
other listeners. 

Mrs. Ashford, in desperation, now proposed a game 
at bagatelle, taking Jemima on her side and leaving 
Lavinia for Captain Howard. Lavinia's strokes were 
aimed with so much decision as three times out of 
six to send her ball flying over the end of the 
table; whilst Jemima, shocked at her sister's want 
of gentleness, played so diffidently, that hers seldom 
travelled half way up the board. The evening at 
length drew to a close ; Lavinia having disposed of a 
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comfortable supper, whilst Jemima played with a 
sandwich and a glass of cold water, when both ladies 
professed themselves ready to depart Captain 
Howard's , politeness would not, of course, allow 
them to go home with no better escort than Bridget, 
and as Lavinia considerately stood back at starting, 
Jemima availed herself of the proffered arm. 

Many were the pages written in the Diary that 
night ; it was really becoming quite sensational. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 



A HASTY FLIGHT. 



On the last day of the old year, Eva was sitting at 
work with Mary when Harry entered the room, saying, 
** Are you not going out, young ladies ? " 

" Not at present," said Mary ; " I have some letters 
to write, only Eva has beguiled me into a long chat." 

" I don't wonder, then, that the letters have been 
neglected," said Harry, gallantly. "You had better 
go and write them at once, for it is a pity to stay 
indoors this lovely morning." 

"Very well," said Mar)^, rising, "I shall not be 
long ; " and so saying, she folded up the large piece 
of Berlin work, at which she was busy, and left the 
room. 

When she had gone, Harry turned hastily to his 
cousin, saying, " I have a great deal to say to you. 
Will you listen to me, Eva ? " 

" Of course I will, Harry." 
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** But you may be very angry with me, when I tell 
you the consequences of a great error I once made ; 
that IS," he continued in an undertone, " as angry as 
you could be with any one." 

A dead pause ! Eva looked out of the window, 
and Harry followed her example, each wondering 
what the other would say next. 

" Do you remember our parting at Crag's Lee, 
Eva ? " said Harry, suddenly. 

** Perfectly," she answered, in a low tone. 

" I long, yet fear to tell you what then made me 
so unhappy," he continued ; *' but you shall hear all, 
every word, if you will." 

" I would rather," she said, raising her clear, 
truthful eyes to his. " You may trust me, Harry." 

He rose from the chair he had taken near her, and 
paced the room. Why should he ring the knell to all 
his hopes ? Why } because he had fully determined 
to ask her to be his wife ; and the very thought of 
how clearly she would discriminate between right and 
wrong only made it the more imperative that he 
should hide nothing from her. So there was no 
choice left to him ; and in real contrition and self- 
humiliation did he tell her everything, except the 
way in which, from the first, Edith had led him on. 
Of the part she had taken in the whole affair he said 
nothing, nor did he try to screen himself by one 
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extenuating word, only begging Eva to look mercifully 
on the selfishness of which he had been guilty. 

But all that he left unsaid Eva could well read, 
remembering, as she did, Edith's avowed determina- 
tion, before leaving home, that she would lead him 
into a flirtation ; and the tears which fell so fast, as 
Harry ceased speaking, were in sorrow for her sister^s 
humiliation. 

" I was weak and vain, Eva ; but I did not mean to 
be wicked." 

" I know it, I know it ! " she said. " Edith was 
very wrong, but she is too bitterly punished ! It 
must not be ! / can bear the parting, Harry, if 
you can ! " 

" I cannot," he replied. " You are so frail, Eva ; 
so far more fit for heaven than for earth. I might 
lose you altogether." 

" But Edith is my sister," she cried, as though the 
thought were more than she could bear. 

" Hush, darling, listen to me," he said, firmly taking 
her tiny hands between his own : " I tell you, Eva, 
that it is a terrible thing when youth and sorrow 
grow up together, as they have done in your case ; 
all young people ought to be happy. Have you 
been so ? Did I not see it all so plainly in Edith's 
treatment of you at the Shrubbery ? I could 
scarcely bear it," he said impetuously; "you who 
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are all unselfishness and devotion to others, to have 
the young life crushed out of you : for what ? They 
talk about martyrs," he continued vehemently, " but 
it is not those who are striving for the martyr's crown 
that need our pity, but those who ' bear and forbear * 
with the petty annoyances of every-day life, as you 
have done. . Even knowing this, I tried to give you 
up, when I believed it right to do so ; but I can bear 
the struggle no longer. You will not ask it, little 
one, will you ? " 

She would have been more than human had she 
resisted the pleading look which accompanied these 
words ; she, who had never by word or look injured a 
living being, was it likely that she could voluntarily 
inflict the blow which her own heart told her would 
be a cruel one } 

He saw that she was relenting. " We cannot part, 
Eva ? " he whispered. 

" No," she replied, gently, ** it is too late now/* 

How much longer they might have remained talk- 
ing had not Mary entered the room, it is impossible 
to say, for Harry now seemed quite to have forgotten 
his regret that they should be spending the morning 
indoors. 

Edith was to arrive that evening with her father, 
the plan being that they should stay one week in 
London, and then take Eva home. But Harry was 
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now very anxious that she should remain until his 
father and Mary returned to the Shrubbery; but of 
this Eva would not hear, neither would she allow 
Mary to speak to Edith of her engagement It was 
long after she had retired to her chamber that night 
that Eva Halford rose from her knees, and tremblingly 
taking a small lamp from the table, went to her 
sister's room. She had never known, till now, how 
much she feared Edith. 

The evening had not tended to reassure her. There 
had been no warmth in Edith's manner on meeting 
her, and the only time she had since spoken to her 
had been, as they parted for the night, to chide her 
on her affected simplicity and shyness, a fault in 
manner which she had hoped Eva would have 
overcome on mixing more with the world. 

The room was well lighted, and Edith sat before 
her glass while Sophy combed out the long braids 
of beautiful jet-black hair. " Who is that ? " she 
said, turning quickly round as Eva entered the 
room. " Why, Eva, you look like a ghost. Are you 
frightened .? " 

" A little," said Eva, smiling faintly. " May I sit 
with you while Sophy brushes your hair } " 

" If you like ; but I think you had much better go 
to bed." 

" Are you quite well again, Edith ? " 
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" Well ? Yes, I suppose so ; but I don't much 
care how I am. You can go now, Sophy." 

" What a tiny room this is," said Edith, when they 
were left alone. " I should not like to live in lodgings." 

Eva rested her head wearily on her hand, vainly 
searching for words wherewith to begin her story. 

" You had better go to bed, Eva ; you seem tired. 
I can't think what you came for." 

" I wanted so much to talk to you, Edith, about — " 
and here poor Eva broke down again, for Edith was 
twisting her hair over her head to try the effect, and 
was evidently not listening to a word that she was 
saying. 

"Sophy must take some lessons in hair-dressing 
while we are in town," she said ; *' her style does not 
satisfy my taste at all." 

" How did you leave Mrs. Mordaunt ? " asked Eva. 

" I didn't ask her how she was," said Edith, care- 
lessly ; " she sent a long message to you, but I 
cannot remember it all. It is pleasant to be loved 
as you are, Eva — no matter by whom," she added, 
bitterly. 

" Do you think it right to throw away love } " 
asked Eva, timidly. 

"What a strange question," said Edith, shortly. 
" It depends on who offers it, I suppose : but have 
you been exercising such self-denial, may I ask ? " 
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" No," said Eva, faintly, the bright colour rising to 
her very temples. 

" Do speak out, if you have anything to tell me, 
Eva ! " said her sister, hastily. " I do hate mysteries 
and affectation. I suppose you are going to be 
married ? " 

" Some day, if God so will it." 

" And to whom .? " asked Edith fiercely. 

The head drooped still lower: had the whole 
misfortune which had befallen them rested with her, 
Eva could not have looked more guilty. 

Edith roughly seized the shoulder of her shrinking 
sister. " It is to Harry Halford ! " she cried, her 
white face livid with passion and kindling hatred. 

Eva threw herself on her knees, clinging to Edith's 
dress, and beseeching her to pity and forgive her ; 
but Edith roughly threw her off, and in the madness 
of the moment struck her. 

Had Eva resented the blow, Edith's passion 
would have known no bounds; but, as it was, her 
sister's meek silence awed her, and she sank into a 
chair. 

" Go ! " she said, hoarsely ; " I would rather be 
alone ; " and, without a word, Eva obeyed her. 

The next morning all but Edith assembled at the 
breakfast-table. Harry was there, contrary to custom, 
for he did not generally make his appearance till after 
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parade. Many times did Eva look anxiously towards 
the door, but still Edith did not come ; and at length 
Mary rang the bell, and asked Sophy, who came in 
answer to the summons, to go and see if her mistress 
were well. The girl returned in a few minutes, look- 
ing puzzled and frightened. "Miss Edith is not in 
her room, ma'am ; she is gone ! " 

" Gone !*' shouted Claude Halford. " Gone !" echoed 
every voice, save Eva's. She had fainted, and ten- 
derly Harry raised and laid her on the sofa, while 
others flew to Edith's room to obtain, if possible, some 
clue to the mystery. 

"Don't be frightened, dear Harry," said Mary, who 
had remained with her brother ; " get me a little water, 
it's only a faint, she will soon come round." 

Sophy, however, who had seen Eva fall, appeared 
at this moment with the desired water, and other 
restoratives. 

" That will do," said Mary. ** Now, Harry, you 
go and see after uncle Claude. It will be better for 
Eva not to see you, just at first," she added, seeing 
his reluctance to leave her. 

Harry mechanically did as he was bidden, and 
found his uncle and father still searching Edith's room 
for some written note or message ; but none could they 
find. Only on the floor, before the dressing-table, 
lay a broken necklace of pearls, which at first had 
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been hidden by a shawl that hung over the back of 
a chair near it. 

" Why, this is Eva's necklace ! " said Claude Hal- 
ford, as he picked it up. 

" Let me have it ! " said Harry, hurriedly ; " I will 
take care of it ; but please don't tell Eva that we 
found it so. Edith must have let it fall in her 
hurry." 

" How is Eva } " asked Claude Halford ; " poor 
child, I forgot, in my distress, that she had fainted ; " 
and he once again turned his feeble steps towards 
the door. 

Harry followed closely after him. "There is no 
cause for alarm," he said, relying on Mary's assurances, 
" but, Uncle, you will not say too much to her about 
Edith.?" 

" Of course not — that is, if it seems to distress her," 
said Claude Halford, passing his hand nervously 
across his forehead. He was not so strong now, men- 
tally or bodily, as before his illness, and seemed quite 
unable to bear up against this blow. 

As they entered the room, Eva was just regaining 
consciousness. She had not yet spoken, but her blue 
eyes were steadily fixed on Mary's face, as she knelt 
by the sofa fanning her. 

" Poor Papa ! " she murmured, when she saw him 
standing by her. 
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" It is a long time since Eva fainted like this," said 
Claude Halford anxiously, turning to Mary as he 
spoke. "I don't understand it, she has seemed so 
much stronger lately." 

" And so she is," said Mary ; " see, the colour is 
returning to her face already." 

" What are we to do ? " continued Mr. Halford, 
quite forgetting Harry's injunction; "if we do not 
find Edith, it will kill me." 

" But we shall," said Eva, trying to raise herself, 
" we shall soon find her again." 

" Where 1 " he asked, as Mary helped her to 
sit up. " Have you any clue to this mystery, 
Eva ? " 

" Yes," said Eva, blushing scarlet, and motioning 
to Harry to stand back, as he came forward to speak. 
" I'm afraid it was because she was angry with 
me, Papa." 

"Impossible!" said her father; "angry with you, 
Eva ! What had you done to vex her .? " 

" I can't tell you. Papa ; please don't ask me," said 
Eva, in a broken voice ; " but I think if we go home 
at once, we may very likely find her there." 

" You are not strong enough for such a journey," 
said Harry. " Uncle Claude, you surely will not 
hear of it." 

"I cannot rest without doing something," replied 
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Mr. Halford ; " and I cannot leave without Eva, she 
is my right hand now." 

So Harry had to yield the point. Eva was firm in 
her determination and her father impatient to go, 
so it was arranged that they should leave by the 
next train. 

Again and again did Harry try to speak to Eva 
before she left, but could find no opportunity, she 
was so surrounded by others. At length, however, as 
Mary was helping Sophy to hurry the last things 
into a trunk, Eva went downstairs. Harry had 
just entered the drawing-room, and was impatiently 
stirring the coals into a blaze, when a soft hand 
was laid upon his arm and a trembling voice 
murmured : 

" You know what I am come for, Harry ; don't let 
us betray Edith, but part — and trust" 

" Part ! " he cried. " Eva, are you mad i " 

" No," she said, sadly ; " but you heard what Papa 
said ; his health will give way ; I must persuade 
Edith to come home again." 

" I cannot give you up, Eva ; do not ask it," pleaded 
Harry, his voice shaking with emotion. " Part ! " he 
repeated, " and know that you are drooping, hour by 
hour, in consequence of my selfishness and folly. Oh, 
Evy ! you cannot, shall not, be so cruel. I was wrong 
to deceive myself into the belief that the months of 
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agony I had passed had atoned for my sin ; but it is 
too late to go back now." 

" Not too late, — never too late to do our duty," said 
Eva, hastily brushing the tears from her eyes. 
" Hark ! I hear Papa's voice ; the carriage will be 
here directly." 

"It must .6e, Hdirry/* she said, in answer to his 
lingering touch of fondness, as he tried to detain her. 

She looked so fragile, and only by her voice could 
he tell how much she was suffering. How far superior 
was her courage to his own! how infinitely more 
noble her impulses! Should he shrink from what 
Eva said must be done — from what he felt she could 
bear better, far better, than an engagement with 
himself, and Edith's injury ever before her.? No, 
never. And, tenderly bending over her, he whispered, 
" Farewell, darling, noble-hearted Eva ! for a time — 
but only for a time ; the day will yet come when I 
may claim your promise of yesterday." 

The journey was long and wearisome to the anxious 
travellers. Eva's vis-d-vis in the railway carriage 
was a merry girl, full of life and animation, who was 
going home after spending a few months with some 
friends in the neighbourhood of London. Her mother, 
an over-dressed, showy-looking woman, was too oc- 
cupied with a novel, between her fits of drowsiness, to 
notice the young girl opposite to her, who sat so 
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still, her hands firmly pressed together in her muff, 
whilst she rested her head against the corner of 
the carriage and looked far away towards the dis- 
tant hills. 

The lively young lady, finding that no one was 
disposed to talk, contented herself with looking at 
the lovely face before her, and wondering whether 
the uninteresting, absent old gentleman in the next 
compartment was Eva's father. 

Home was reached at last, and as Mr. Halford and 
Eva entered the hall, Andrew came quickly forward. 

" Has Miss Edith been home ? " asked Mr. Halford, 
eagerly. 

"Yes, sir, she came in a fly, about four o'clock, 
telling the driver to wait ; and, after being upstairs a 
little time, she came down, looking worried and vexed 
like, and ordered me to fetch a box from her room — 
the large one she took to Paris, sir ! This was put on 
the carriage, and then Miss Edith went away; but 
she left a note for you, sir, which I was just going 
to post" 

"Open it, Eva," said her father, as he tottered 
into the drawing-room and sank into the nearest 
chair. 

Eva closed the door, and, tearing open the envelope, 
read aloud the few lines hurriedly scribbled in pencil 
by her sister. 
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"Dear Papa, 

" I am sorry to think that I may have caused 
you some uneasiness, but you must not feel anxious 
about me. 

"I am going to stay with an old schoolfellow of 
mine, which Eva, without doubt, will be glad to hear. 

" Ever your affectionate child, 

" Edith." 

The letter dropped from Eva's hand, and she threw 
her arms fondly round her father's neck. "She is 
vexed and angry with me, dear Papa, but she will 
feel differently in a little while. I never meant to 
vex her so." 

" But can nothing bef done to repair the mischief } " 
he asked, anxiously. 

" All that can be done has been done to the full," 
said poor Eva ; with how much truth her father little 
imagined. " Can you not trust me. Papa } " 

Trust her ! A fond kiss was her only answer, but it 
was all-sufficient ; she was never misunderstood by 
her father now. 

But for the time Claude Halford's strength entirely 
gave way ; the shock of Edith's flight, followed by 
that hasty journey home, had been quite too much 
for him ; and for some days Eva dreaded a return of 
his former attack. A second letter, however, from 
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Edith, telling her father of the pleasant visit she was 
paying her young friend, reassured him on her account ; 
so he once more resumed his ordinary habits. Eva, 
however, was not so easily consoled, and the remem- 
brance that it was she who had been the immediate 
cause of Edith's leaving her home was seldom absent 
from her thoughts. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

A SNAKE IN THE GRASS. 

Four months have passed away since the close of 
our last chapter, and Harry has heard nothing of Eva, 
except through Mary. She had begged him not to 
write, and he had respected her wish, which she 
insisted on being faithfully observed until Edith 
should marry; this event, under the circumstances, 
Eva considered to be very unlikely. 

A letter from his sister was one morning put into 
Harry's hand, and, hoping to find some news of 
Eva, he tore it quickly open ; but the news it con- 
tained was anything but agreeable, judging from the 
manner in which he knit his brows whilst reading it. 
He then folded it up, and, after standing lost in 
thought for a few minutes, he snatched up his hat 
and hurried to Captain Stuart, saying, as he opened 
that gentleman's door without waiting to ask for 
admission, " I have come to ask you a few questions, 
Stuart." 

S 2 
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" Certainly," answered his friend, looking up from 
his writing-table. " What is it, Halford ? You look 
excited." 

" I can't take things quite so coolly as you do, 
Stuart," replied Harry; "but I was a fool not to 
listen to you some months ago. Look here, Stuart ! 
I want to know just how much and how little 
authority you had for saying what you did to me 
about Clara Henderson." 

'* ril tell you whatever you wish to know, Hal- 
ford," answered the Captain, " if you'll only act 
like a reasonable man and speak a few degrees 
lower. You forget," he added, "that we may be 
overheard." 

" I want you to tell me all you know of the girl," 
returned Harry, more quietly. 

" I don't know what more I can say," answered 
Stuart; "I thought it right to tell you what I had 
heard ; but, of course — as people usually do — I got 
little thanks for my pains." 

" I am sorry," said Harry, frankly, " to have 
annoyed you by my disinclination to listen to 
anything against a man I so thoroughly trusted as 
I did Ernest De Burgh." 

"And I," answered his friend, shortly, "am the 
last person that would wish to shake your confidence 
in him." 
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" But I tell you," said Harry, " that I have every 
reason to fear there was truth in what you said." 

" I am not the least surprised to hear it," rejoined 
Stuart, with provoking coolness; "but / am not the 
right person to interfere in the matter." 

"What do you mean?" demanded Harry^ im- 
patiently. 

" Simply, that as your sister's rejected suitor, any- 
thing that I may say will only appear as though it 
proceeded from pique." 

Harry started with surprise. " I had no idea of 
this, Stuart, believe me, or I should never have 
spoken so carelessly to you." And, as he spoke, he 
glanced uneasily at his companion, who had. thrown 
himself back in his chair, and was displaying some 
indecision as to what he should say next. The feel- 
ing of constraint was infectious, and both men sat 
silent for a few minutes. 

" I don't need your sympathy^ Halford," said 
Stuart, at length, reading what was passing in Harrj'^'s 
mind. " Time was, when a kind look or word might 
have softened the blow. I am not the first man who 
has been disappointed," he added, bitterly ; "and, 
though I have lived it down, I cannot be indifferent 
to anything that concerns your sister's happiness. 
But I can say nothing. Would she believe a word of 
mine against Ernest De Burgh ? And yet, how can 
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I be silent?" And Frank Stuart looked so really 
distressed that his friend was filled with pity for him, 
and, laying his hand on his shoulder, said, kindly : 

" Do not think you will be misunderstood, Stuart 
Tell me all you know." 

"Why do you ask these questions, Halford?" 

_ _ « 

asked the Captain, abruptly. 

" Because De Burgh has not written a line to my 
sister for the last six weeks," answered Harry, frankly, 
" and I only heard of it this morning." 

" Six weeks ! Impossible ! " cried Stuart, starting up 
with an expression of triumph in his face, which was 
lost upon Harry, who had just turned towards the 
window. "And has Miss Halford never written to 
ask for an explanation ? " 

" Certainly not," said Harry; "when she could get 
no answer to her letters." 

"Then I will be silent no longer," said Captain 
Stuart ; and approaching Harry very closely, he con- 
tinued, in a low, impressive tone of voice : '' I have 
every reason to believe that Mrs. Henderson knew 
nothing of your sister's engagement with De Burgh, 
and so I wrote to tell her of it, warning her of the 
danger of allowing Clara to be so much with him. 
Her answer came three weeks ago, and was much 
what I expected." 

" What ? " asked Harry, breathless with anxiety. 
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" That she was well able to manage her daughter's 
aflfairs," returned Stuart, his manner becoming every 
moment more excited, and his speech hurried and 
nervous. "That she did not need my interference, 
and that, sorry as she was for Miss Halford's dis- 
appointment, Clara's happiness was to her a primary 
object" 

" Where is the letter ? " cried Harry, fiercely. 

*' I tore it up, like a fool," answered Stuart ; " but 
I was so enraged that I hardly knew what I was 
doing." 

These words he said with difficulty, and could not 
again command his voice; but Harry grasped his 
hand warmly, thanking him for his candour, and 
saying that he should at once go down to the 
Shrubbery and tell his sister the truth; and as he 
left the room, Stuart, sinking into a chair, covered his 
face with his hands. 

"Is there no mercy for a tempted sinner .>" he 
moaned, and the words seemed wrung from his very 
heart. But the question was not a prayer: still it 
haunted him all day long and far into the night, 
till oblivion was found at last in the usual remedy, 
and for some hours he sat drinking glass after gldss, 
until his misery was, for the time, forgotten. 

At the time that Stuart was endeavouring thus to 
stifle his conscience, Mary Halford was sitting by one 
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of the windows in the drawing-room at Crag's Lee, 
listening to the voices of the birds, — for the spring, for 
which she had so longed, was come in all its beauty. 
But where was Ernest ? Why did he not write to 
her ? Of her anxiety her father as yet knew nothing ; 
it would be time enough, she thought, when fears be- 
came certainty ; and Mr. Halford sat, as was his wont, 
at the other end of the room, so absorbed in his news- 
paper, that he did not observe the entrance of the 
servant, who went up to his young mistress, telling 
her that she was wanted in the library. 

" Can it be Ernest ? " thought she, as she followed 
the man out of the room. AlaS, these unfounded 
hopes ! how cruelly they add to our sorrow ! 

" If s Master Harry, ma'am," said the old servant, 
as he closed the drawing-room door ; " only he didn't 
wish master to know he was here." 

" Why did you not write sooner, Mary .?" said Harry, 
as his sister entered the room. 

**I couldn't," she answered, her voice trembling 
with distress ; " I was too miserable." 

" Not a very good reason," said her brother, trying 
to force a smile. " I might have helped you." 

** You can now, Harry," said she, earnestly. 

How could he bear to shake her confidence in 
De Burgh ? Never were brother and sister more united 
than Harry and Mary Halford, and never had the 
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former felt so great a coward as at that moment, iiot 
even when he had resolved to tell Eva the truth about 
himself. And then, as gently as he could, he told her 
all he had heard, and she listened patiently — she 
listened, but was not convinced. 

" You don't know the world, Mary," said Harry, as 
she refused to believe what he had told her. 

" I know Ernest," she replied, *' and he alone can 
convince me that he has really changed. It is some- 
thing to hear that he is alive," she added, with a 
deep-drawn sigh ; " and now I can wait." 

" It will only make the truth harder in the end, my 
darling," said her brother. 

" I can bear that," she said, " far better than I could 
bear to be unjust to him, even in thought." 

" But if he IS blameless, why does he not write } " 
urged Harry. 

" I cannot tell," she answered ; " I would rather not 
ask myself." 

For a moment he was staggered by her firmness, 
but only for a moment ; the proofs were, he thought, 
so strong against Ernest. 

" Shall I write to him } " he inquired. 

"No," she said, her colour rising; "he has .not 
answered my two last letters. We must leave it, 
Harry." 

" My father will not, I am sure," said he. 



I 
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" He must not know of it," said Mary ; " you know 
what Papa is ; he would either start off at once to 
Spain, or else make himself perfectly miserable about 
me. Remember, Harry, how Papa takes things to 
heart." 

*' How am I to account for being here ? " asked 
her brother. 

'' By calling it a sudden freak ; that is nothing so 
very new to you," said she, smiling sadly. 

The seed of mistrust was sown, though almost 
unconsciously in Mary's case. She would not for a 
moment allow to herself, much less to her brother, 
how deeply pained she was by what he had told 
her. She stoutly refused to share his belief that 
there was any foundation for Captain Stuart's state- 
ment In time, she said, the mystery would be 
cleared up, and that by Ernest himself. 

Heavily did she blame herself that night for feeling 
so bitterly towards Captain Stuart It certainly 
could be no fault of his that Mrs. Henderson had 
written as she had done, and yet she felt extremely 
vexed that he should be the channel through which 
the information had reached her. Besides, Harry 
had spoken in warm terms of Stuart's conduct, and 
Mary could not bear it to appear in any way supe- 
rior to Ernest's. There was something so cowardly in 
accusing a man when he was not present to defend 
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himself: but, if he had indeed changed like that, he 
was all the more to be pitied ; and how bitterly would 
he reproach himself ! 

Women are strange beings! They would rather 
not hear a word against those who have injured them 
most ; and when Mary left her room the next morn- 
ing after a sleepless night, she felt vexed with herself 
for ever having doubted the truth of the man she 
loved ; and still more vexed with Captain Stuart, as 
the harbinger of bad news. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

THIRTY THOUSAND A YEAR. 

Mrs. Moreton (the friend in Bath with whom 
Edith was staying) had married her husband for his 
handsome income ; for Eleanor Maynard was poor, 
and feeling that anything was better than going out 
as a governess, she at once accepted the home offered 
to her by Mr. Moreton. As for love, she had more 
than once told her friend Edith that girls were very 
silly to make such a point of it ; of course it was all 
very well, but she did not believe in cold mutton for 
dinner and twenty pounds a-year to dress upon. To 
such a disposition, carriages, dresses, and trinkets 
were an abundant compensation for the absence of 
anything higher. Her nursery was at the furthest 
end of the house from that which she and her 
husband occupied, and her children were only allowed 
to enter her presence at stated times. There had 
been no particular intimacy at school between Edith 
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and herself, but Mrs. Moreton longed to display her 
luxurious home to the Miss Halford whose wealth 
and beauty she had so much envied ; and when, after 
refusing numerous invitations, Edith at last so un- 
expectedly condescended to pay her a visit, Mrs. 
Moreton was delighted, especially as Edith appeared 
disposed to admire everything she saw ; whilst her 
hostess (unconscious of the private comments made 
by her visitor on her bad taste) volunteered not only 
to show all the jewels and furniture of which she was 
so proud, but even to name the cost of each article. 

" And are you happy, Eleanor ?" asked Edith, as 
they were going over the house together the morning 
after her arrival. 

" Happy .^ ah, yes ! I suppose so ; " adding, as she 
opened the door of her husband's smoking-room, 
" John gave fifty pounds for the franqie alone of that 
picture. I don't know what the subject is — some- 
thing dry and historical ; but I never saw a frame 
that pleased me better." 

*' The execution of Mary Queen of Scots in the 
hall of Fotheringay," answered Edith, with a meaning 
smile. 

" Is it really ? How interesting ! I was sure it 
must be something good, or John would not have spent 
so much money on it He's not the sort of man that 
any girl could fall in love with, you know, but he lets 
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me do as I please, so I don't mind that. He spends 
half his time in this room, so we don*t interfere much 
with each other. You may think him a little roughi 
perhaps, but it is only manner." 

" How wisely you take things !" said Edith, wearily; 
'* but if I did not love my husband, I am afraid I 
should hate him." 

**I never hate anybody," returned her friend, 
closing the door as they left the room, "it's too 
much trouble." 

'*MayI see the children.?" asked Edith, who felt 
heartily tired of the conversation. 

"Oh! don't trouble to go and see them, dear, the 
nursery is so far away, quite at the remotest end of 
the house. John had it built there on purpose ; for he 
really is very considerate in some ways." As Edith, 
however, still expressed a wish to see them, they 
ascended a winding staircase, and, crossing a long 
corridor, Eleanor pointed to a doorway, saying, " That 
is the nursery." 

" Let go, Miss Amy I" shouted a harsh voice within, 
and the sound of a smart slap upon little naked 
shoulders was distinctly heard, although it was not 
followed by a cry. After listening for a moment at 
the door, Mrs. Moreton opened it, and discovered the 
nurse holding her apron tightly over the little girl's 
mouth in order to stifle her sobs. 
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" How dare you beat the children, nurse?" said her 
mistress. " If I ever know of your doing so again 
I shall speak to your master," — and there the matter 
dropped. 

" And this is married life ! " thought Edith, as she 
stooped to kiss the little girl, who looked shyly up 
into her face. "Is this your eldest child, Eleanor } " 

" Yes," replied Mrs. Moreton, carelessly ; " but 
Tommy is my pet. Is he not a fine fellow.^" she 
continued, pointing to a golden-haired boy who was 
just able to run about by himself. "Come here, 
child ! " But Tommy clung to the younger nurse- 
maid. 

"Are these all your children.?" inquired Edith. 

" All, except two, who died of the small-pox. I 
was from home at the time, which was really quite 
fortunate, as it would never have done, you know, for 
me to take the infection ; but of course they had 
every attention. They took cold, I believe, or some- 
thing of the sort. Dr. Sloane blamed nurse a good 
deal, but I never do that when I see people try to do 
their best. Shall we go down now i — the gong will 
sound directly for luncheon." 

" I can't say, Eleanor, that I admire your nurse," 
said Edith, as they re-entered the hall. 

" Oh, she was well recommended to me, and I pay 
her immense wages, so I don't see that I can do 
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anything^ morei It would be impossible to i nterf ere 
with a persoa of that kind, so I let her take the 
entire management of the children. I was so 
young, you know, when I married, that I could not 
be expected to understand anything about such 
things." 

** But she seems to have such a bad temper/ said 
Edith, who had been roused out of her ordinary 
indifference by the sight of these neglected little 
children. 

**So John says; but I don't see it," answered 
Eleanor; ''and if nurses are cross sometimes, I'm 
sure one cannot wonder ; I know I should be.*^ 

Edith had intended to pay her friend only a short 
visit, but having once left home, the idea of returning 
there seemed increasingly distasteful to her. Her 
life in Bath was gay in the extreme; but to 
one who, like herself, was suffering in secret, the 
incessant round of morning calls, dinner-parties, 
and e\'ening amusements, could only prove irksome. 
In \'ain did she try to persuade herself that she was 
contented and happy ; the want of mind (of which 
she had so often thoughtlessly accused her sister) was 
painfully evident in her present companion: and 
wear>' of ever>' one and of everything, Edith would 
gladly have returned to Halford House, if she could 
have braced herself to face Eva. But bitter and angry 
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feelings still smouldered within her, which made the 
remembrance of her sister hateful to her. The only 
variation for which she cared in the monotony of 
her present life of dissipation was in amusing herself 
with the many admirers who were sure to be at- 
tracted by any one so handsome and striking as 
herself. 

Mr. Moreton one day expressed his intention of 
giving a large dinner-party in honour of Lord Maple- 
stone, who had just arrived on a visit to his sister, a 
lady residing in the neighbourhood ; and an occasion 
like this was one of which Mr. Moreton always 
availed himself, there being, in his opinion, little use 
in possessing wealth if the opportunities of displaying 
it were neglected. 

There were few who refused to accept Mr. More- 
ton's hospitality, for he gave an excellent dinner and 
very rare wines. Of this Lord Maplestone was fully 
aware, and generously condescended to accept the 
invitation. For the next ten days his name was 
continually repeated in Edith's presence, coupled 
with the announcement of his being the proud pos- 
sessor of thirty thousand a year ; and she heard it so 
often, that, long before the evening arrived, she 
became weary of the subject 

Lord Maplestone was, of course, requested to 
take Edith in to dinner; and the desire of Mrs. 

T 
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Moreton that her friend should make so desirable a 
conquest was fully realized. The attentions of the 
noble lord were perfectly undisguised; he was in 
ecstasies with everything she said; and when Edith 
sang, later in the evening, his admiration was un- 
bounded. 

Day after day, Lord Maplestone continued to call 
on "the handsomest girl in Bath," who occasionally 
condescended to give him a measure of her smiles ; 
although, at other times, she made no effort to con- 
ceal her indifference to the honour paid to her. The 
more devoted he became, the more Edith tried to 
cheat herself into the belief that, so far as she was 
concerned, this was only a passing amusement — just 
by way of killing time. But it proved dangerous. 

The noble lord was one day at Moreton Hall, 
and had sat some time conversing upon various 
topics, when Mrs. Moreton, either by design or 
accident, left the room, and he, taking advantage of 
the occasion, proposed to Edith that she should 
honour him by becoming " Lady Maplestone." Had 
he professed a great amount of love and devotion, 
she would have refused him ; but, as it was, she 
accepted the brilliant position he offered; inwardly 
determining, that if she were not happy, others, at 
least, should believe that she was so. 

Having gained Miss Halford's consent to the 
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marriage, Lord Maplestone wished that the ceremony 
might take place as soon as possible. Edith pro- 
fessed entire indifference in this respect ; indeed, she 
felt, that having made up her mind to take the step, 
it were wiser and safer, by yielding to his wishes, 
to prevent the danger of any change of mind. 
She therefore wrote to her father, telling him of her 
contemplated marriage and begging that he would 
raise no opposition, as she had well considered 
what she was doing and her mind was quite made 
up. She finished her letter by saying that they 
both wished the wedding to take place in a few 
weeks' time, and that Lord Maplestone intended 
going to Halford House on the following Tuesday, 
as she wished the interview with him to be over 
before her return. 

And thus it was that Edith Halford wrote to her 
indulgent father, who well knew, that whatever might 
be his opinion of such a marriage, his daughter's 
proud spirit would brook no contradiction, and that 
to offer a remonstrance would but induce her to 
abandon her home without his consent. So Lord 
Maplestone was received with all due courtesy, 
although he was not the man to whom Claude 
Halford would willingly have consigned his beautiful 
Edith. 

" You would wish your friends to be present at 

T a f 
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the wedding, I presume, my lord ?" said Mr. Halford 
to his son-in-law elect, after all business arrangements 
had been discussed between them. 

" I should certainly like my nieces to act as brides- 
maids," returned Lord Maplestone; "but that I leave 
entirely to Miss Halford. I should, of course, wish 
it to be a wedding suitable to my position." 

Mr. Halford bowed very stiffly. "Every arrange- 
ment will be in perfect keeping, my lord, with Edith's 
position ; not only as your wife, but as my daughter. 
Of that you may rest assured." 

The old servants who had lived with their master 
ever since his marriage shook their heads ominously 
as Lord Maplestone left the house, and wished their 
young mistress a different fate. On Edith's return, 
her father in vain besought her not to allow her pride 
to lead her into what she might afterwards be sorry 
for. She merely begged that he would not again 
revert to the subject, as she was acting by her own 
free choice, and nothing could induce her to alter her 
determination. 

About a week before the wedding, Eva went one 
morning into her sister's room, and found her ad- 
miring a very handsome diamond bracelet, containing 
the likeness of her future husband ; and the sisters 
stood together for some minutes gazing intently at 
the hard though handsome features. 
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"What should you suppose this bracelet to have 
cost, Eva ?" asked Edith, replacing it in its case. 

" I can't judge, dear Edie ; but I am afraid a great 
deal," answered Eva, with a deeper meaning than 
her words implied. 

"What would you like me to do with it?" con- 
tinued Edith. 

" Send it back to the owner," said Eva, promptly. 

" Oh, that would be silly !" exclaimed her sister. 
" Harry once gave me a bracelet," she added, in a 
harsh voice, "but it was mere trumpery in com- 
parison with this, and I valued it so little that I 
threw it away!" 

Eva coloured, but she did not resent the intended 
unkindness ; for Edith did not know how much she 
had suffered for her sake. 

"I am twenty-three years old, Eva," continued 
Edith, bitterly, " and my husband will be just thirty 
years older than I am. Well, perhaps it is better so ; 
he will be more likely to break my spirit. It will 
not take much to do that now." 

"Edith! will you stay here if I go away for a 
long, long time? I mean alone^ of course. Our 
home is so pretty and bright ; but if one of us must 
go, let it be me, I entreat you !" 

For one moment Edith was softened, and she 
raised her sister's face to her own. 
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" Try to forget bygones, Eva, and be happy ; 
which I never can be ; nor am I sure that I desire 
it. To do what you say would be simply impossible, 
and, after all, I am only going to do what hundreds 
of others have gladly done before me." 



CHAPTER XXX. 



CAUGHT AT LAST. 



We left Miss Jemima Stephens indulging in delightful 
dreams of military glory, when (as a true soldier's 
wife) it would be her duty and pride to accompany 
her husband's regiment; and many were the scenes 
that presented themselves to her lively imagination. 
At one time she pictured herself in a palanquin 
borne up the mountains by dusky natives, her 
delicate frame exhausted by the noxious vapours of 
Bengal ; and at another she saw herself seated on the 
back of a dromedary, transported across some track- 
less desert, encountering every imaginable peril and 
yet cheering her desponding husband by her words 
and presence as no other woman ever did before. 
But, alas for Captain Howard's blindness ! Unable 
to appreciate the fair lady's anxiety on his behalf, he 
actually left Crag's Lee without offering to link his 
fate with hers. Consolation, if not perfect oblivion 
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of any misfortune, was however in store for the injured 
Jemima. A bazaar was intended to be held in a neigh- 
bouring town, for the relief of the widows and orphans 
of a number of miners who had been killed by an 
explosion in a colliery. On the very day previous 
to the opening of this bazaar, a lady had written to 
Mr. Hunt, begging his assistance in finding a substi- 
tute for her daughter, who had been suddenly taken 
ill, and could not therefore attend to the stall she 
had taken. 

Mr. Hunt at once thought of Miss Stephens, whose 
sudden withdrawal from her district work among the 
poor and altered manner towards himself had raised 
an uncomfortable doubt in the mind of the young 
curate as to whether he had unwittingly offended her. 
He was therefore quite glad of the opportunity of 
showing her some slight attention; and his request 
was most willingly acceded to by Jemima, who at 
once saw the desirability of occupying such a dis- 
tinguished post, without having to encounter any of 
the preliminary trouble and expense. 

"This will never do!" was her first exclamation, 
as she and Mrs. Ashford entered the bazaar; that 
lady having kindly offered her a seat in her carriage. 

" What is the matter } " asked Mrs. Ashford. 

" Nothing much ; at least I shall soon put things 
straight. So much taste is needed to make a stall 
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appear to the best advantage ; " and the counter 
which on the previous day had been arranged by its 
owner with so much pride and pleasure, underwent 
a complete revision under the auspices of Miss 
Jemima Stephens. 

" There ! " she exclaimed enthusiastically to Mrs. 
Ashford, who had stood by, feeling not a little 
annoyed at such unnecessary interference; "that is 
something like." 

" I don't think Miss Hammond would be very 
grateful to you for disarranging all her work of yester- 
day. The smaller things are now quite lost behind 
those great cushions and screens;" and, so saying, 
Mrs. Ashford passed on. 

"I think it a great pity to put handsome things 
where they cannot be seen," said Jemima, to a young 
lady who had been watching her operations with 
unconcealed astonishment from the next stall. 

Amongst the many visitors to the bazaar was a 
Mr. Benjamin Smith, whose wife had died about a 
year before, leaving to him the management of six 
unruly children. On first retiring from the cares of 
business, Mrs. Smith had persuaded her husband to 
leave Yorkshire (where he had been known for many 
years as a respectable and thriving tradesman), and to 
settle in Devonshire, where she hoped that, as no one 
wore a larger gold watch or more unexceptionable 
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boots, her husband's business antecedents would be 
forgotten. 

On entering the bazaar well provided with money, 
and holding tw^o of his refractory children by the 
hand, Mr. Smith endeavoured to rivet their attention 
upon the objects of interest around them, but with 
many cautions not to meddle with anything they 
saw ; whilst, at the same time, he watched the pro- 
ceedings of the two elder boys, who had escaped 
from him at the door. 

Jemima, perceiving his evident distress, came to 
the rescue, and began to display her wares to the 
delighted children. Cushions, pen-wipers, screens 
and dolls, were purchased by the widower, almost 
before Jemima had fully displayed their various 
merits ; and while this went on the children were very 
quiet, but as soon as their papa had filled his hands 
and pockets to overflowing, their desire to tot^h as well 
as to see became irresistible. But Jemima was equal 
to the emergency, and never lost her temper ; not even 
when one little girl, in pulling an anti-macassar, broke 
the string by which it was secured, and the worked 
muslins and small garments, that had been so care- 
fully arranged, were suddenly launched into the air 
and then fell ignominiously on the floor. 

" Never mind," said Jemima, in reply to the excla- 
mation of distress uttered by this unfortunate pater- 
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familias ; " children must do something. If you will 
be kind enough to hold one end of the string, I will 
soon fasten the other." 

Carefully laying down his multifarious purchases, 
and entreating his children to stand still, if only for a 
moment, he assisted Jemima in repairing the damage. 
But to persuade the children to stand still was not so 
easy a matter ; and the two little girls, who had each 
determined on having one particular doll, now com- 
menced a small battle for its possession. 

" Be quiet, Peggy and Polly ! " cried the hapless 
father ; *' whichever lets go first shall have a shilling.*' 

Down went the doll upon the floor. It was instantly 
picked up by Mr. Smith, whose hands were now once 
more at liberty ; but the pretty waxen features were, 
of course, hopelessly disfigured. 

** What would your poor mamma say if she were 
alive } Did you ever see such naughty children, 
ma'am ? " he asked, turning to Jemima, after securing 
a hand of each within his own. 

" We can scarcely wonder, if they have no mother, 
poor little dears ! " blushingly replied the maiden 
lady ; and as she spoke she opened a large box in the 
form of a wedding-cake, telling Miss Peggy to put in 
her hand and see what she would find. 

" What a nice way you have with children, to be 
sure!" said the gratified father, as his promising 
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family eagerly gathered round the large white cake 
that was so full of wonders. 

" I am so fond of them," replied the fair spinster. 
" Now, not all at once ! " she continued, as the boys 
b^an to push back their sisters, in order to get the 
first chance. Then, turning to an old gentleman who 
had been standing near the stall for some minutes, 
she wondered if she could induce him to put down 
his name for a raffle which was shortly going to take 
place ? 

" Certainly, madam," said the stranger ; and, laying 
down the money, after signing his name he slowly 
moved on. 

" It is of no use to be too modest," said Jemima to 
Mr. Smith. ''Now, would you mind carrying this 
cushion for me while I go round and victimize the 
public?" And, begging Johnny to mind her stall, 
and Benjamin junior to carry a slate on which she 
might write the names> Jemima headed the pro- 
cession, the little girls following so closely as to 
trample continually on her clean muslin dress, 
which, as her hands were occupied, was allowed to 
trail on the ground. At last, Peggy's foot went com- 
pletely through the delicate fabric, which had already 
seen several summers. 

" I knew how it would be ! " cried the exasperated 
parent. 
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" Oh, it's of no consequence," said Jemima, good- 
humouredly, securing the torn portion of her dress 
with a pin ; " I have been too much accustomed to 
children to mind such trifles." And in another 
moment she had attacked an unfortunate youth 
who stood near, insisting on his taking a share in 
the raffle. 

" You can't refuse," said the widower, holding the 
cushion high above his head. 

" Oh, but I can, though," replied the victim ; " I've 
lost quite enough to-day." 

His moral courage was not, however, able to resist 
the storm of voices by which he was now assailed. 
The money was given, and almost as quickly lost; 
and he soon left the room, declaring that if that was 
the way in which people were to enjoy themselves, 
it would be his first and last bazaar. 

There were some, however, who considered that 
the bazaar had been a decided success : and no one 
said so more warmly than Miss Stephens, as she 
again took her seat in Mrs. Ashford's carriage. 

Six weeks after the events which we have just 
narrated. Miss Jemima Stephens was married to Mr. 
Benjamin Smith, after a courtship which, though 
short, was, we may presume, sweet to those whom it 
most nearly concerned. Her Diary she destroyed; 
regretting, of course, the necessity for doing so ; but 
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the verses and the autobiography were preserved in 
lavender, as masterpieces of elegant composition. 

"Aunt Lavinia" consented to take care of La- 
burnam Villa and of her new nephews and nieces^ 
until Mr. and Mrs. Smith should return from their 
wedding-tour, but declined afterwards to prolong her 
visit, having but little sympathy with her sister's 
amiable weakness for children. 

" Benjamin, my dear," said his lovely bride^ the 
day after their return, "these poor children have 
been sadly spoiled. You must let me establish the 
discipline I have before found so useful, and manage 
them by line and rule." 

" I am sure I shall be pleased with an}rthing you 
may do, my dear Jemima ; you have such a nice way 
with children." 

Mr. Smith was one of those men whose personal 
appearance does not improve when they settle into 
their old coats and slippers (so conducive to fireside 
comfort). But Jemima had a soul above trifles like 
these, and commenced her labours with an unalloyed 
satisfaction. For some weeks her neighbours con- 
sidered the new system of management to be rather a 
noisy one ; but her adopted children at length learned 
that her word must be law. One of the rules to which 
she most strictly adhered was that which she had laid 
down on the subject of diet. A certain amount 
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of food was, she considered, necessary for children; 
but an excess upon that amount was not to be thought 
of; and, as she made it a point that each child should 
eat the same given quantity, it often happened that 
those whose appetites were larger than that of the 
others, longed for more. If Jemima's scriptural 
knowledge were not profound, there was at least one 
text which she constantly bore in mind, viz. " Spare 
the rod and spoil the child." And, feeling satisfied 
that when one was naughty the others could not be 
much better — or would, at any rate, be equally 
toublesome if not promptly and efficiently curbed — 
her castigations were indiscriminately bestowed; so 
that, whenever one of her step-children committed 
any misdemeanour, all were sure to feel the weight 
of her fair hand, until Mr. Smith himself sometimes 
wondered when a day would pass without his ears 
being greeted by these sad sounds of youthful 
lamentations and woe. 
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Many of those who were present thought it a 
miserable wedding, for it needs something more than 
pretty dresses, choice flowers, and pealing church- 
bells to make such occasions really joyous ; and that 
" something" was wanting ; for there was neither the 
certainty nor the behef that future happiness was in 
store for the bride. 

Eva had very much wished that the guests should 
leave early in the day, but Edith would hear of 
nothing but a large dinner-party, to be followed by 
a ball to which all their acquaintance for miles round 
could be invited. Mary was there, taking her part in 
everything, and she had her reward in the satisfaction 
it gave her father, who had lately begun to fear that 
she was feeling Ernest's absence niore keenly than at 
first, and that the retired life they led at the Shrub- 
bery was rather telling upon her health. The excite- 
ment, therefore, consequent upon such a wedding as 
Edith's, appeared to him to be the best thing that 
could have happened. . 

The morning after the ball, however, Mary begged 
her father to take her home ; the repeated efforts 
made on the previous evening by Captain Stuart to 
draw her into conversation having quite determined 
her not to remain any longer with him under the 
same roof. 

Mr. Halford made no objection and asked no 

U 
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questions ; it was sufficient for him that Mary wished 
to go, and he was delighted when she told him how 
much happier she was alone with him than among so 
many people ; for if this were the case, she could not 
be dull, he thought, at the Shrubbery. 

Once again at home, Mary could breathe more 
freely ; for Captain Stuart seemed, in some inex- 
plicable manner, to be so mixed up with her affairs, 
that she never felt at ease in his presence. 

The spring was now melting into summer, and yet 
Ernest did not write. Early the next evening after 
her return, Mary strolled down to the beach. The 
path which led down to the rocks was steep and 
rugged ; and passing down the grass-grown steps, 
where she and Harry had often played when they 
were children, she soon reached the nook where she 
had passed so many happy hours with Ernest 
Mary's eyes filled with tears while she sat listening 
to the murmuring music of the waves as they dashed 
upon the shingle and rolled caressingly up to her 
feet. 

The fishermen were pushing out their boats, in 
preparation for a night's work, and their wives and 
children crowded on the shore to wish them good 
fortune and to exchange their final good-byes. They 
all looked happy, and. Mary felt how difficult it was 
to be contented with her own lot. The boats were 
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soon far out to sea and the beach was deserted, 
when she was startled by the sudden appearance of 
Captain Stuart, who had been watching her from 
the cliffs above. 

" It is ungenerous and unkind to follow me in this 
way, Captain Stuart," she said, indignantly, as he 
apologized for his intrusion. 

^* I have no choice. Miss Halford ; believe me, I do 
not willingly give you pain, and I tried by every 
possible means to speak to you yesterday at 
Halford House." 

"And the manner in which your advances were 
met should certainly have prevented you from coming 
to Crag's Lee," replied Mary, with a stern dignity quite 
new to her. 

*' How unreasonable you are !" he said, angrily; 
" What have I done, that you should always distrust 
me?" 

Mary said nothing : what could she say i 

" You were not so cold when we met in London," 
he continued, with an almost imperceptible sneer. 

The insolence of this was too much. Never till 
this moment had she felt so convinced of his duplicity 
and cunning. Her heart beat violently and every 
trace of colour left her lips, but she remained perfectly 
silent. 

Captain Stuart would have given ten years of his 

U 2 
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life could he have recalled those last words ; for all 
the arguments and entreaties he had intended to use 
were now scattered to the winds by his own blind 
folly. 

** Forgive me !" he said, gently ; " I scarcely knew 
what I was saying. Misery has well-nigh overset my 



reason." 



"Think no more of it. Captain Stuart," answered 
Mary; "but this must be the last time that I ever 
speak to you." 

"Not so," he exclaimed desperately; and, seizing 
her wrist with a grip that sent a flush of pain to her 
face, " you will never speak to Ernest De Buigh 
again ; he is married — ^was married last week, to Clara 
Henderson !" Her hand fell listlessly by her side as 
he relaxed his grasp : everything swam before her 
cy^Sy and she would have fallen from her seat had 
not a strong hand caught her. 

Mr. Halford had gone out to look for his daughter, 
and seeing Captain Stuart in the distance, had fol- 
lowed him till he reached the cliffs, when he had ftot 
only heard voices below, but also the last words 
that Stuart had uttered. 

This was no pleasant dilemma for the Captain, 
who, however, soon recovered himself. 

'• You cannot blame me, Mr. Halford, half so much 
as I blame myself," said he, being now quite steadied. 
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and feeling distressed at the mischief he had done. 
'* I thought she would have borne it better." 

" Look up, my darling child ! " cried George Hal- 
ford, supporting her firmly in his strong arms. But 
she was quite unable to speak. 

"You have killed her, Stuart!" he exclaimed. 

" I could not let her live on blindly,*' said Stuart ; 
** I tried not to believe it myself as long as I could." 

"And why not have spoken to me, sir.?" said 
George Halford, indignantly. " Hush ! She hears, I 
am convinced, if she cannot speak. You must leave 
us now, Stuart ; she will soon be better." 

And after a little time Mary did recover sufficiently 
to tell her father the truth. There was no hiding it 
from him now. 

** How utterly blind I have been !" exclaimed her 
father; "I saw you were not happy, but I never 
thought of this." 

" I was wrong, perhaps, to hide it from yoti. Papa ; 
but I could not bear to distress you ; and I so hoped 
there might be some mistake." 

" It's never safe, my child, to continue to trust in 
the face of 3uch charges as these ; there is always 
some foundation for them." 

Mary at length was able, with the help of her 
father's arm, to walk slowly home; and as they 
passed a small wood near the gate on the common, 
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Mr. Halford saw Stuart, who was evidently watching 
for them to pass ; but as they came nearer he 
retreated out of sight. 

This was not lost upon Mary's father, who, on 
reaching home, put his daughter under the care <rf her 
mother's old and faithful servant, and then returned 
to the wood to see if he could find Stuart He was 
not there; but Mr. Halford went to a neighbouring 
inn, where he imagined his horse would have been 
left, and there he found him. 

" I must ask you, Stuart," said he, " to give me all 
the information in your power." 

" Assuredly I will," he replied ; " I cannot tell you 
how much pained I am by my part in this unhappy 
affair." 

" I am very sorry you spoke so abruptly to her, 
instead of to me," said Mr. Halford. " Of course I 
cannot restore my child's happiness, but, as her father, 
I shall insist on De Burgh's giving an explanation of 
his villany." 

"You are quite right," said Stuart, with a great 
appearance of interest. 

"We have no clue to his whereabouts, except 
through yourself," continued Mr. Halford. " Can you 
give me his address } " 

Captain Stuart smoothed his chin with his white 
hand, and for a moment looked perplexed. 
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" Not exactly/' he said ; '* I could have given it to 
you a week ago ; but Mrs. Henderson's address would 
do as well; any letter sent to her would of course 
be forwarded." 

'* Write it down at once," said Mr. Halford im- 
patiently, " and then I shall not forget it. Stay ! " he 
added, seeing the Captain take an envelope from his 
pocket ; " write it here, in my pocket-book." 

It was very late that night before Mr. Halford had 
written all he wished to say to Ernest De Burgh. 
He told him he was a rascal and a traitor who had 
ruined his child's peace of mind, and added that 
nothing but the fear of distressing her prevented his 
following him, even to the very end of the world, and 
giving him the horsewhipping that was too good for 
him. All the warmth and impetuosity of George 
Halford's character were thrown into that letter ; he 
neither studied his words, nor attempted to disguise 
his wrath ; and could he have made it ten times more 
stinging, he would have done so, and still felt dis- 
satisfied that he could say no more. 

Of this letter Mary heard nothing. Her father 
determined that he would save her feelings in every 
possible way, and that neither this letter, nor Ernest's 
reply, should ever add to her sorrow. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

THE RETURN TO MALAGA. 

No answer ever came to the letter written by Mr. 
Halford to Ernest De Burgh ; but, in order to follow 
up the reasons for De Burgh's silence, we must go 
back two months from its date. He and his mother 
had left Malaga with the Hendersons, as* had 
been proposed. The week at Granada had g^own 
into a fortnight, and even then Margaret was not 
satisfied. 

" I am sure you might stay just a few days longer, 
Mrs. De Burgh," she said one day. " We don't know 
when we may meet again. I know you could persuade 
her to do so, Mr. De Burgh," she continued, as Ernest 
just came in from a walk. 

" I think not," replied he ; " I know how much my 
mother wishes to return ; besides, Miss Margaret, you 
must know every stone in Granada by this time, from 
the Alhambra to the Gipsy town, where you were so 
nearly leaving your watch by mistake." 
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" Mamma was nearly crazy with fright that day," 
said Clara, "when she was told where Margaret had 
gone. I can't think what could have put such an idea 
into your head, Margaret.'* 

" Curiosity," replied the young lady. " Mr. De 
Burgh had told me that all those funny-looking holes 
in the sides of the mountains were the gipsies' 
homes, and I thought I should like to see what they 
were like. I was more than half-way there when he 
overtook me." 

" It is wonderful to me that Margaret can walk so 
far," said Mrs. De Burgh aside to her mother. 

" I am afraid it is no real proof of strength," she 
replied ; " and when she does so, it makes me very 
anxious, because she is sure to suffer for it after- 
wards." 

" And you have quite decided, then, to go to the 
Pyrenees ? " said Mrs. De Burgh. 

" Yes ; Margaret very much wishes it, and I cannot 
help indulging her ; but we shall return to the south 
of Spain next winter; I dare not take her to Eng- 
land yet." 

In the course of the evening, Ernest's mother asked 
him if he knew that Clara Wfis engaged to be married, 
adding : " I was greatly surprised when Mrs. Hender- 
son told me of it. It seems to be a very trying affair, 
for Mr. Wilton is a younger son, and, as his friends do 
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not acprnve of the matiA, rfie yaung- people will 
ombablv have to wait tor some veari'' 

'* ^Har^aret ^ve me a long" history of the engiSBg^e^ 
ment," reolied Ernest. '* soon: afbsr we firsft beramr 
acquainted with them, binding- me, between every fiew 
aentences, to the strictest secrecy ; yaa would have 
been so amused. Mother, to hear her talk about rtT 

'* \\Tiat <ild she sav ? " 

** Oh, a i^reat deal tfiat I cannot remember : her 
wrath against Mr. Wilron s parents for not seeing 
what a verv desirable wife Clara would be for their 
son, was most diverting. She savs she can't tfrfnlc whr 
he and Clara don* t run awav and have done with itT 

** Margaret will have a great deal to leam," said 
Mri De Bonrfu 

'* So I have told her, more than once,'' replied 
Ernest, •* but my sage remarks did not seem to make 
much impression on her." 

The sun shone brightly on the day i^^af the De 
Buigfas left Granada, and gaily Marganrt Henderson 
chatted to her friends as thev walked towards the 
office from which the diligence was to start. 

**We shall be there, I am sure/' she said, "half 
an hour too soon ; there never were such ponctiial 
people as you are. I think it is one of the best 
of a journey to have a little scramble at the 
moment." 
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" I dare say you do," said Ernest ; " but we prefer 
being ten minutes too soon to one minute too late." 

** But I should not be too late, either," replied Mar- 
garet ; " that, I confess, would be bad management." 

Clara Henderson was walking with her mother and 
Mrs. De Burgh, but turned round on hearing her 
sister's speech. " Margaret quite sets at nought all 
Mamma's old-fashioned notions of punctuality and 
order," she said; " and I always feel that we have some- 
thing to be thankful for when we have really succeeded 
in getting her into a carriage, especially on a railway." 

On arriving at the diligence-office they found that 
the luggage, which had been sent on from the hotel, 
was already stowed away ; whilst the horses, ten in 
number, were standing by the road-side, waiting to 
be attached to the clumsy vehicle. 

" Poor old thing ! " said Margaret, patting the head 
of the one that stood nearest to her ; " he looks fifty 
years old at least. Is he fed properly.?" she con- 
tinued, addressing the man who was about to put 
him into the shafts. 

The man, rather amused at the inquiry, replied in 
the affirmative. 

"We are not too soon, after all," said Ernest; 
'* now. Mother, are you ready to mount t I am afraid 
this is a little high for you, especially as the step is 
broken." 
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"They will bring that small ladder," said Mrs. 
Henderson, pointing to some steps that rested against 
the outside of the office. 

" I cannot see the object of building these carriages 
so high," said Clara ; " it is really quite difficult to 
get into them." 

" This is higher than most," said Ernest ; and, as 
he spoke, a man brought forward the steps and placed 
them at the door of the compartment which they 
were to occupy. 

" I am admiring your harness, Mr. De Burgh," said 
Margaret ; " it is more useful than ornamental, to 
say the least of it." 

" We mustn't be too critical," said he, smiling ; " but 
I confess there is truth in what you say. This can 
scarcely be called harness," he added, tapping one of 
the ropes which had been knotted in several places ; 
"the wonder seems to be how the horses are held 
together." 

" It reminds me of playing at horses when we were 
children," answered Margaret ; " I'm sure our skipping 
ropes were quite as strong as these." 

" We shall make my mother quite nervous," said 
Ernest, " if we say any more about it." 

"There is no fear of that," said Mrs. De Burgh, 
pausing in her chat with Mrs. Henderson ; " I always 
feel safe when Ernest is with me. But you have jiot 
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given me your address," she continued, turning again 
to her friend. 

" Our stay in any place will be so very doubtful," 
answered the latter, "that I think our best plan will 
be to write to you and tell you where we are. You 
will remain some time, I suppose, in Malaga ? " 

" We are sure to," said Ernest. " My mother will 
need rest before we start for England. 

The passengers were now requested to mount, 
and the driver took his seat 

"You have a lovely day before you," said Mrs. 
Henderson, as Ernest bent forward at the last 
moment ; " be sure you write directly I send our 
address." 

Ernest nodded a final assurance, as the driver loudly 
cracked his whip and the diligence started forward. 

" Did you write to Mary ? " asked Mrs. De Burgh. 

" No, Mother ; I was so hurried this morning before 
leaving the hotel, that it was impossible to do so." 

" Does she know that we think of returning 
soon t " 

" I thought it better not to tell her until our plans 
were more decided ; and they will be now, before 
many days are over, — eh. Mother.?" 

There was a volume of meaning in those two last 
words, and in the look which accompanied them. It 
was intended for a petition, and she read it aright. 
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saying, " Yes, my boy ; I see nothing to prevent our 
returning next month," for she still used the old term 
of endearment when speaking to her only son, although 
his boyish days had long since passed. 

As the day wore on, many subjects were discussed, 
and at last Mrs. De Burgh began to speak of the 
strange manner in which Mrs. Halford had died, and 
of all that had since happened, adding : " Life hangs 
on such a slight thread." 

" Not only our lives. Mother," said Ernest, " but all 
the circumstances connected with them. Oh, I wish 
Mary were here," he continued ; *' how delighted she 
would be with this pass ! " 

Diligence travelling, if rough, has its advantages. 
The traveller is not carried along at such speed that 
the most beautiful scenery is no sooner discerned 
than lost. The winding roads up the mountain 
sides enable him to see the same view again and 
again ; and often during that long day's journey did 
Ernest De Burgh wish that Mary were beside him 
to share his enjoyment. The jingling of bells and 
the clatter of the horses' hoofs, with the driver's 
constant cry of " CJia ! cha I Acha ! acha ! " added to 
the spirit of the scene, and each mile seemed to Ernest 
to be taking them so much nearer to Crag's Lee. 
He was sitting with folded arms, and buried in 
thought, as . the shades of evening were now fast 
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closing in, when his mother suddenly exclaimed : 
"Look, Ernest! look!" — and together they bent 
forward, that nothing might be lost of the prospect 
before them, whilst the diligence wound round a 
sudden curve in the road, and they came suddenly 
upon a new scene of beauty at the base of the moun- 
tain on which they were travelling. 

Far, far away as the eye could reach, lay the blue 
Mediterranean in its quiet loveliness, and on the 
shore the town of Malaga. In the distance they could 
distinctly count nine ranges of mountains, whose 
varied colouring was perfect in the evening light, 
whilst their snowy peaks were glittering in all the 
glory of a radiant sunset. It was at this moment 
that they were startled by a sudden crash. 

" Stop, Ernest ! " she shrieked, as he jumped up to 
ascertain its cause ; but thrusting back the trembling 
hand that held him, he leaned out of the window and 
shouted a few words in Spanish. 

" Good God ! Do Thou have mercy ! " he cried, as 
he sank back on the seat, and quickly passed one 
arm round his mother, as if to protect her from 
impending danger. 

" It's over ! " she gasped, as the diligence rolled 
heavily against the mountain side ; but it was again 
dragged forward. One of the horses (startled by the 
sudden giving way of a part of its harness) had 
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become restive at an awkward turn of the road, and 
the others quickly became unmanageable. 

*' Sit still one moment, darling Mother," said Ernest; 
and again he leaned from the window and shouted to 
the men to cut the traces. But his voice was lost in 
the shouts of the driver, who was swearing fiercely at 
the horses and lashing them savagely with his whip. 
In another moment the leader had thrown the pos- 
tilion, who lay bleeding and motionless by the side 
of the road. 

It was a terrible spot for such an accident ; there 
was neither wall nor bank between them and the 
precipice — not even the mounds of stones (which are 
often placed at intervals as an occasional protection) 
to keep them from going down the mountain side to 
a depth of some hundreds of feet. And again Ernest 
slid his arm round his mother's waist, telling her that 
she must try to trust herself to him. In another mo- 
ment he would have opened the door and leaped with 
her to the ground ; but, before he could do this, the 
lumbering vehicle, top-heavy with luggage, swayed 
to and fro on the edge of the steep descent, and 
then fell down the precipice with a tremendous crash, 
dragging with it the unfortunate horses. Down, 
down they went ; but the shrieks and moans of agony 
which echoed and re-echoed through the mountains 
were soon hushed in the silence of death. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

MISS HOBSON GOES TO SEE MARY. 

And thus it had been that Mary Halford's trouble 
came upon her. The surprise and alarm caused by 
the inexplicable silence of the man she had so loved 
and trusted at length gave way to a settled feeling 
of misery and disappointment ; and under it her 
spirits completely sank. 

The unlooked-for intelligence given by Harry to 
Captain Stuart, as to the number of weeks that had 
elapsed since his sister had heard from De Burgh, 
had extremely perplexed him, however much he 
might rejoice at it as a point in his own favour. 
Again and again he asked himself (even while his 
friend was speaking). What could it mean ? It was 
evident that there was some mystery to which he had 
no clue, but in the meantime some plausible reason 
for it must be given to Mary. Perhaps he had better 
write to Mrs. Henderson. At last the moment of 

X 
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temctatioa caLxae. ?^^ he felL Thick ami luiLiied as 
was his speech through the consaousne^ of his own 
seinf=,K -r^eitv, he yet nrnTmrhingly declared to luEaiy s 
brother that her betrothed was engaged to i i L,ii i y 
Clara Henderson, whose mother had told hmz tint, 
sorry as she waa for ilias Halfonf 3 dis^poczxtzxieiit, 
her own daughters happiness was to her a p rima ry 
consideration. The lie was spoken, and witen Hany 
left him, he sat down to think 

** Six weeks 1 " Mary might hear the cause rf it 
any day, but Stuart s secret belief was that sh^ would 
not. He suspected that the De Burghs were still in 
Malaga. G)uld Ernest have again joined the HeiH 
detaons ? His common sense told him " Xol" Could 
he be ill ? If so^ his mother would have written. 
One thing only was certain, that having now struck 
out this course for himself and invented so much, he 
must stick to it through ever^-thing. 

And then Captain Stuart wondered what was to be 
done next. True, he had endeavoured to poison 
Mary's mind against De Burgh, but would she really 
believe what he had said ? And if she did, what then ? 
Would pride come to her assistance ? She had spirit ; 
of that he was certain. A few days later came the 
invitation to Edith's wedding, which was to take place 
within a fortnight ; and again fortune seemed to favour 
him. He should be sure to meet Mary there and 
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deserted as she now was, surely he xould win het to 
love him ! He would speak to her so tenderly ; each 
word should be like balm to her wounded spirit^ and 
at last she would. learn to trust him. 

He did meet Mary ; looking more pale, but ten 
times more lovely than he had ever seen her, and 
showing nothing to others of the somow which' she 
bore so well. Was Stuart soiry for the part he had 
acted towards her? Almost Had she showa pride 
and anger at her lover's faithlessness it would have 
been different; but he saw how canefuUy she con- 
cealed her grief, and this touched him, but not tb Hut 
point of repentance or confession of what he had done. 
No sooner did he find that all his efforts to approadb 
her were either gently repulsed or altogether evaded, 
than he became angry with what he chose to call 
" her obstinacy." He saw that it was to avoid his 
attentions that she returned home on the .morning 
after the wedding, and the thought goaded • him 
to desperation. It was in the true spirit, of revenge 
that he followed her and obtained the interview he 
sought ; the result of which was the discovery so little 
anticipated by her father, who had gone after 
Captain Stuart on seeing him in the distance, intend- 
ing to give him a friendly scolding for visiting Crag's 
Lee without coming as a matter of course to the 
Shrubbery. 

X 2 
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The few succeeding days were agony to George 
Halford. That his idolized child, she who had been 
the very sunshine of his home, should have been able 
to hide from him how much she was suffering, and 
now to see her sitting, hour after hour, the unbidden 
tears stealing down her face, was almost more than he 
could bear. He began to look aged and bent ; and 
Mary, seeing this, blamed herself for her weakness, 
and roused herself to cheer and comfort her father. 

Then came the news of Harry's engagement, and 
how thankful Mary felt ! how truly she rejoiced in her 
brother's happiness ! But for the first time within 
her recollection her father was absolutely cross, and 
said it was sheer nonsense for young people to hurry 
into engagements in this way : that Harry was too 
young to think of marrying. To be sure, Eva was a 
dear, good child, and the very girl of all others he 
would like for Harry ; but it was so absurd — ^why 
should he be in such a hurry ? If all the facts of the 
case had been known to Mr. Halford he would have 
formed a very different opinion, and his delight at his 
son's patience being so rewarded would have been 
unbounded ; but, as it was, he looked upon the whole 
affair as a sudden fancy on Harry's part, and thought 
it the height of cruelty and selfishness for any one 
else to think of being happy while his darling Mary 
was so miserable. Then he began to fancy that her 
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health was giving way, and although she declared 
that there was no cause for uneasiness, he would 
not be pacified, and by his extreme tenderness and 
anxiety only increased her difficulties ; for when she 
had been endeavouring to rouse all her energies to 
bear her sorrow, some tender look or word of sym- 
pathy would be sure to overset all her self-command. 

Mr. Halford was not the only person who watched 
Mary's depression with anxious solicitude. She was 
one morning sitting at her painting in the drawing- 
room (for she never allowed herself to be unemployed), 
when the door was suddenly opened, and Miss 
Hobson was announced. 

Mary rose quickly, and came forward to welcome 
her mother's friend. The old lady took both her 
hands between her own, but could not speak ; and 
Mary saw that she was trembling with agitation. 

" Is anything the matter, dear Miss Hobson } " 
she kindly asked. "You are not well, I am sure," 
she added, leading her visitor to the nearest chair. 

" I'm only — so frightened — at myself," said poor 
Miss Hobson, in broken sentences. " Oh, if Lavinia 
knew I was here ! " 

As she spoke, she began to look a little reassured, 
but still glanced nervously round the room, as though 
she expected to see Lavinia start up from behind 
some table or sofa. 
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** It was there that your poor mamma xiscaS. to at," 
ihe aaicL pointing' to the farther end of the room ; and 
aa mvoluntarv shudder passed over her. 

** It was,"' said llarv gently, the tears sprn^fing ta 
her eves, for the presence of Jffiss Hobsoa broagitt 
back her mothers everyday life so forciMy: **Yoa 
have never been to see ns since, iliss Hobson.'* 

**Xo, I know I have not III tell you why pre- 
sently; nothing but your pale face would ever faa.ve 
brought me here ; but I couldn't bear it any longer. 
I saw you crying in church last Sunday, during the 
Litany I'm sure I did, and that quite settled mc. 
I've been trj-ing to ^^ Lavinia the slip ever smce." 

•* You are very kind," said Mary, who was really 
touched by the strange sympathy thus offered to her. 

"/ kind! Oh, don't talk like that, my dear; 
youll make me wish I was dead, as I have been 
wishing I was for a long time past ; oh, so 
often!" 

" You are unhappy," said Mary, gently laying her 
hand on that of her visitor ; " I hope you are going 
to tell me what it is that distresses you." 

" Oh, if Lavinia only spoke to me like that, how 
different I should be !" said the poor old lady ; *« but 
she doesn't, she scolds me, and she seems so ashamed 
of me. I can't think why. She ne\'er used to be ! 
Sometimes I fancy she thinks I am going mad." 
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" She ought to be very kind to you," said Mary ; 
**you have been a good friend to her/* 

" Don't let me talk about her any more," said Miss 
Hobson ; " stop me, my dear, if I begin, for I have 

so much to say to you about — about " and she 

suddenly left off speaking, looking again towards the 
farther end of the room where Mary's mother used 
to sit. " I have never known a happy moment 
since, night or day : I've been so frightened," she 
whispered, "and, oh, so miserable J" 

" Tell me what you mean, dear Miss Hobson ?" 
said Mary, trembling with agitation, the truth in a 
measure dawning upon her, as she saw that Miss 
Hobson was going to speak of her mother's death. 

"You haven't been fretting ever since about her.?" 
said Miss Hobson ; " tell me that you haven't, my 
dear!" 

" No, no," said Mary. " Go on ; tell me if you 
know anything — about her death!" 

" It was my fault : I told her to take it. Oh, I 
never meant to hurt her; but it's so long ago that 
I nearly forget;" and the poor old lady clutched 
Mary's hand, and looked nervously round at the 
door. " Don't let your papa come in !" 

The shock had been too much for Mary, who, 
seeing Miss Hobson look so agitated and distressed, 
had remained standing beside her chair, but of her 
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last entreaty she had not heard a word, and, tottering 
to the nearest sofa, she sat down, her face quite 
colourless and her lips quivering with emotion. 

''I didn't mean it," again cried Miss Hobson. 
" Don't take on so, Miss Halford, please don't ! 
Your papa might come home any minute. Oh 
dear! oh dear! what shall I do?" and she fairly 
wrung her hands with terror. 

"You must be quiet, Miss Hobson, indeed you 
must," said Mary, as she laid her head wearily upon 
the cushions of the sofa and closed her eyes. Oh, 
if she could only forget everything and everybody 
for a few moments! But no unconsciousness came 
to her relief ; the reality of what she had heard was 
the one idea that had taken possession of her mind. 

Miss Hobson sat looking at Mary in speechless 
dismay, wishing that she might go to sleep, and that 
she herself might be able to slip away unperceived, 
for her dread of Mr. Halford's appearance was 
gathering strength with each moment of suspense. 
Anxious as she had been to come and make this 
confession, she sorely repented having made it now, 
and perhaps this was not to be wondered at 

It was some time before Mary was sufficiently 
collected to beg that Miss Hobson would tell her 
everything. " I was so dreadfully shocked," she 
said, "but I can bear it better now, — tell me all." 
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" You'll be ill if I do/' said the poor, nervous old 
lady, " and I shall be betrayed." 

"No, indeed!" said Mary; "I have told you 1 
can bear it, and I will You little know how much 
I can bear;" and as she uttered these last words 
there was a shade of bitterness in her voice that was 
very unusual with her. 

"Your mamma was very nervous and excitable, 
my dear; I mean, that her nerves were; you know 
that, don't you ? " 

" Sometimes — yes ! Poor, dear Mamma ! " 

" She was so bad," continued Miss Hobson, " that 
last morning when I came in to see her. Oh dear ! 
I shall never forget it; she kept shutting her eyes 
and sighing, and seemed so excited." 

"Mamma was quite well when I left her," said 
Mary, sadly; "I never ought to have done so!" 

" Well, dear, I think it was a pity you left her as 
you did," said Miss Hobson, with a sigh of relief; it 
was so consoUng to think she had not been the only 
one to blame. 

"And you advised her to take the opium," said 
Mary, shuddering; "was that it.^" 

"Yes, my dear; her nerves needed quieting so 
much ; she might have had brain fever any day. But 
I forgot the right quantity ; I never meant to do her 
any harm. I knew how much good it had done 
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another lady, only I forgot how much she took. Oh, 
how wicked I am to tr>' to excuse myself! I don't 
generally do so ; I call myself a murderess whenever 
I'm tempted to smile (and it isn't often), and that 
always stops me. Do you think that God will have 
mercy on me, and suffer me to die peacefully?" 

" I am sure He will," said Mary, scarcely able to 
articulate, and the tears streaming down her cheeks. 

"Oh, don't cry, my dear! don't cry! Your papa 
will see it and ask you the reason. Please don't! 
It's the last favour I may ever ask of you." 

"I think you had better leave me now," said 
Mary ; " I cannot bear any more to-day." 

"But may I ever come again?" 

"Yes, yes! only leave me now;" and returning 
Miss Hobson's offered kiss, Mary once more closed 
her eyes; and the unhappy cause of the terrible 
calamity, seeing that she was no longer wanted, 
quietly left the room. 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

HUSBAND AND WIFE. 

When Mary went up to her own room, after Miss 
Hobson had left her, she found a pretty case of 
ferns standing by the open window, and saw that 
two or three new books had been placed beside the 
chair in which she usually sat. She was at no loss 
to imagine who it was that had been thus wishing 
to give her pleasure, for few days passed without 
some token of remembrance from her kind father, 
whose greatest comfort now seemed to consist in 
thinking of all that he could do for her. He was 
perpetually calling upon Mr. Ashford to say that he 
thought Mary was getting thinner, or that her appe- 
tite was failing; but his friend assured him there 
was no cause for uneasiness, that all she needed 
was time, if he would only be patient. But Mr. 
Halford felt that, for him, patience was simply im- 
possible. He had made up his mind that Mary 
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was ill, and nothing could persuade him to the 
contrary. He might lose her, and the thought was 
agony to him. 

"Poor Papa!" said Mary, as she looked at her 
pretty ferns ; " how shall I ever tell him about Miss 
Hobson ? " And completely worn out with the grief 
and agitation of the last hour, 'she lay down on the 
sofa and fell asleep. When she awoke, her father 
was sitting opposite to her in the easy chair and 
watching her very anxiously ; the book he had cut 
open having been laid aside upon the table. 

" How lazy I am ! " said Mary ; " how long have 
I been asleep. Papa } " 

*' Nearly an hour," said Mr. Halford ; " I never 
knew you do so before, Mary. Do you feel worse, 
my child > " 

" My head ached, Papa ; and that always makes 
me feel drowsy." 

"I am beginning to think you would be better 
away from Crag's Lee, May; perhaps it is not a 
very healthy place after all. I shall shut it up, and 
we will go and live in London." 

"Indeed you must not think of such a thing, 
Papa. Why, you would never be happy away from 
Crag's Lee, and I'm quite sure I should not I 
couldn't bear to give up my pretty home," said 
she, glancing round the room as she spoke ; and 
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then she determined to summon courage to tell 
him Miss Hobson's terrible story. 

At first Mr. Halford seemed quite stunned by 
such an unexpected revelation, and took it more 
quietly than she expected, but only for a few 
moments. As the truth dawned upon him that, but 
for Miss Hobson's folly, his wife might still be 
living and how different then would have been 
Mary's lot, anger rose above every other feeling. 

" The wicked old woman I " he exclaimed ; *' she 
shan't stay in Crag's Lee another week." 

"You will not feel so by and by, Papa," said 
Mary, as she knelt down beside her father's chair 
and laid her hand on his knee ; " we must try to 
forgive her. It was an accident." 

" But too dearly paid for, May," he said ; " I can't 
forgive her ! " and his brow grew dark with anger. 

"Yes, you can. Papa; there's nothing we can't 
forgive, if we will." 

"Sins against ourselves, perhaps," said Mr. Hal- 
ford, " but not against those we love best, especially 
when they have to suffer for them; at least I 
cannot." 

"Not at this minute, dear Papa; but, when you 
see more clearly, compassion will help you." 

" Compassion ! for whom ? for Miss Hobson ? 
What did she lose by her wickedness and folly .? " 
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mind must not be harassed by dwelling on a subject 
so exquisitely painful and distressing. 

Two months after this, on the 3d of August, 
Harry and Eva were married. Her uncle and Mary 
were the only persons invited, it being Eva's par- 
ticular wish that the wedding should be as quiet as 
possible. She was therefore inarried in her travelling- 
dress, and Harry was by no means sorry to escape 
the parade and fuss of a formal wedding. It 
mattered little to him what Eva wore, she was sure 
to look perfection. Again and again Lady Maple- 
stone wrote to her father begging that he would 
not sanction any such arrangement ; but finding 
that no remonstrances of hers would prevent it, 
she sent a cold note to Eva, saying that, if she 
chose to disgrace her family in this way, she must 
take the consequences ; for that neither she nor 
Lord Maplestone could be present at a scene of 
which they so much disapproved. 

"I have not hesitated to tell Eva what you and 
I think of her conduct," said Lady Maplestone 
to her husband, after sending her letter to the 
post. 

" I am sorry you should have troubled to mention 
my name," he replied; "it really is a matter of 
perfect indifference to me." 

Edith's eyes flashed. 
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" My wishes, then, are already nothing to you!" she 
said. " I might have known how it would be." 

He looked at her steadily. "You might indeed, 
Edith," he answered ; " I believe I never deceived you 
for a moment as to my disposition. All I ask of you 
now is to consult your own dignity and mine by 
controlling your temper." 

" I should be more than human if I did that," said 
Edith, " and I don't intend to try." 

" Please yourself," he said, coldly ; " I only beg you 
will spare me the annoyance of witnessing it" 

^' I wish I could," she said ; " from my heart I do." 
She had a rich, clear voice ; and each word was Uttered 
with a power which gave depth to its meaning. 

Lord Maplestone did not choose to understand her. 
*' If you really wish it," he said, " I have no doubt you 
will find the way; you are by no means deficient in 
tact," and so saying, he wisely left the room, feeling 
that he was treading on dangerous ground, for Edith's 
temper was so violent that he had more than once 
feared they might come to an open rupture, a scandal 
which he would prefer to avoid. They had a very 
pretty place near Bath, as well as a house in town ; 
but the former was their present residence, as Lord 
Maplestone liked to be near his own family. 

How hateful was the sight of all the pretty and 
costly things that surrounded her, as Edith looked 
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round the room after her husband had left it ! How 
she remembered her own words to Mrs. Moreton — 
" If I did not love my husband, I fear I should hate 
him ! " And then she thought of her dear, kind father, 
whom she had begged to believe that her marriage 
would be for her happiness; and in her heart she 
reproached him for having listened to her. And 
Eva ! how well Edith recollected her earnest en- 
treaty, that, before it was too late, she would be 
content in their own happy home ! But the miserable 
jealousy she had indulged against her sister now 
poisoned every thought that was connected with 
Eva. Why had their lives so completely changed ? 
Was it for this that she had been petted and spoiled 
all her life? Should she follow the husband who 
had so annoyed her, and try to conciliate him ? 
She did so long for peace and sympathy, even 
from him ; and rising quickly, she went to his 
study. Lord Maplestone was smoking, but he 
took his cigar from his mouth as his wife entered 
the room. It was the first time she had ever 
intruded on his solitude, and his face expressed the 
astonishment he felt, 

*' You had better not come here, Edith," he said ; 
" the smoke will annoy you. I will come to you 
again in the drawing-room, if you wish it.'' 

" I would rather stay here," she said, faintly. He 

Y 
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placed a chair for her, and then, going to the window, 
threw away his cigar. 

She had come with the intention of acknowledging 
her fault, but, remembering that the provocation had 
come from her husband, sat silent. 

He watched her for a moment, and as she did not 
seem inclined to speak, he sat down to his writing- 
table, and, taking up a quill, began to mend it. 

" This is intolerable ! " exclaimed Edith ; *' can you 
not give me a few minutes? " 

" Certainly, as many as you wish," said he, laying 
down the pen and carefully closing his knife. 

" I think I acted very wrongly just now, Clarence," 
she said, and then stopped short; it was something 
very new to hear Edith acknowledge her faults. 

"You certainly did," replied her husband, pom- 
pously, well pleased to see his handsome wife thus 
humbled, as he fancied that it magnified his own 
importance. 

" But you provoked me," said Edith, angrily, her 
pride again rising. If he had only had the grace to 
assure her that he had nothing to complain of, she 
would have respected him so much more. 

Lord Maplestone again took up the pen, and 
recommenced mending it. 

"Why will you take up that trumpery pen.?" said 
Edith ; " it is not often that I want to talk to you." 
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"This discussion seems to me very unnecessary," 
replied her husband. "I had given you credit for 
better taste, Edith." 

"You were ready enough to listen just now," she 
said. 

"This is childish! Really, I must beg that you 
will spare me any further conversation ; it is so 
wearisome." 

Edith still longed to conciliate him. Other wives 
learned to love their husbands, and why should not 
she ? 

" Shall we leave it, then," she said, eagerly, " and 
speak of Eva's wedding } " 

Again her husband felt his advantage. How well 
she looked when she was excited ! 

" I see nothing to discuss," he said. " They seem 
to have arranged their own plans, and I do not see 
how they can possibly affect us. There can never be 
any great intimacy between the families." 

What a fearful stab to Edith's pride ! But she 
made one more attempt. 

" Would you like to go } " she said, without appear- 
ing to notice what he had just said. 

"Certainly not You have refused for me, and 
that is sufficient. Besides, Lady Selina will be in 
town just then, and I wish to introduce you to my 
relations." 

Y 2 
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'*■ Oh, what a hollow, empty, miserable world this 
is ! How I hate it ! ^ passionately exclaimed the 
young wife. ^ I never knew till now what it was to 
despise mj-self I '^ 

"You forget yourself^ Edith," said her husband. 
sternly. 

Her lip curled disdainfully. '^ I have forgotten 
myself, sadly,** she replied, and left the room, far more 
miserable than when she entered it. 

'^What a precious fuss women do make about 
nothing!" said Lord Maplestone, as he leisurely 
lighted another cigar. 




CHAPTER XXXV. 



SISTER MONICA. 



On the morning after the accident to the diligence, 
a man, who was driving goats to Malaga, found the 
postilion lying where he had been thrown on the 
previous night ere a worse fate could befall him. 
As the goatherd stooped down to ascertain whether 
he were alive or dead, the postilion moved slightly ; 
and seeing that he was only asleep, the man gently 
raised him ; and placing him against the rocky cliff 
which skirted one side of the road, he inquired in the 
language of the country, whence he had come and 
what accident had befallen him. 

The restiveness of the horses and his own severe 
fall were of course all that the postilion could 
remember, and this he communicated by degrees 
to his unknown friend ; then, untying a handkerchief 
from his neck, he tore it into strips and began to 
bind up the wounds which were now stiff and painful 
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through exposure to the night air for so many hours. 
The account given by him was, that when he came 
to himself, he was lying in the road and the diligence 
nowhere to be seen ; and that he thought it very hard 
he should have been left all alone in that helpless 
condition, " for it was none so dark," he said, " but 
they could have seen me." 

The other man thought so too, and, producing his 
own breakfast, offered a part of it to the sufferer. 
The latter, however, could not eat, but thankfully 
accepted a draught of wine from the pig's-skin which 
the goatherd carried with him. Revived by the wine, 
the postilion, with considerable difficulty, at last suc- 
ceeded in getting on his feet ; and, though feeling 
sore all over, declared that he thought he could 
" manage to tramp on." 

The goats were now quickly called together, and 
the two men began to move forward, but had not 
gone many steps before there was an exclamation 
of horror from the postilion as they came suddenly 
on the place where the diligence had rolled over the 
side of the precipice, a large portion of which was 
broken away, whilst stones and pieces of turf were 
scattered in all directions about the road ; there, too, 
lay the driver's high-crowned hat, which, from some 
trifling peculiarity, the postilion instantly recognised. 
The two men next looked over the edge of the pre- 
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cipice, and there, about sixty feet below them, and 
resting on a ledge of rock, lay the unfortunate dili- 
gence, its further progress having been impeded by 
a large projecting rock which stood out from the 
mountain side. Forgetting all his wounds and 
bruises, the postilion quickly followed the goatherd, 
and, without uttering another word, the two men 
began to scramble down the steep declivity, catching 
for support as they went at every tuft of grass, until, 
with extreme difficulty, they reached the place where 
the diligence lay. The miserable rope-harness which 
had held the horses together must have given way 
at the time of the accident, as the only two remain- 
ing animals were dead. 

And now the search began. Broken glass, clothes, 
trunks, and pieces of wood were quickly thrown 
aside ; and the men were considering what they 
should do with the bodies if they succeeded in ex- 
tricating them from the wreck, when they descried 
a cart slowly wending its way up a lower road on 
the side of the mountain ; and rightly judging, after 
losing sight of it for a few moments, that another 
bend of the road would again bring it in sight, they 
shouted aloud for assistance. Their cries were re- 
sponded to, and at length the cart approached near 
enough for them to see that it contained two men. 

Understanding what was wanted, they soon came 
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to the spot, and one body after another was taken 
out and gently laid upon the turf: great was the 
difficulty of distinguishing between those that were 
really gone and others in whom vitality still re- 
mained. But the fresh air at last restored one or 
two to consciousness, and then the groans and 
deep-drawn sighs proved how much pain they had 
already escaped by those hours of insensibility. 
Among others, the cries of an infant attracted 
pity : the tiny form had been closely wrapped in 
its mother's cloak ; for not even had that terrible 
moment deprived her of the instinct which induced 
her to protect her babe. 

"The woman is dead," said one of the men, 
drawing the child from the stiffened arms that held 
it fast, and vainly endeavouring to soothe its cries. 
One of the last comers, turning to another corpse, 
exclaimed, "This must be an English lady. See! 
how peaceful she looks ! That blow stunned her." 
And, as he spoke, he pointed to a wound on her 
temple. 

" She was in the coupil' said his comrade, " along 
with this young gentleman ; let's look at him, he 
don't seem quite dead yet." 

They soon discovered that Ernest De Burgh was 
living, although all their efforts to restore him to 
consciousness were unavailing. After doing the little 
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that was in their power and seeing that it produced 
no effect, 'slings were quickly made with the shawls 
and cloaks that had belonged to the unfortunate 
travellers, and by the aid of these Ernest and two 
others were carefully lowered to the cart which had 
been left in the road below. This they lined with 
the cushions belonging to the diligence, and the suf- 
ferers were slowly removed to Malaga. As for the 
poor little baby, its cries gradually became weaker 
and weaker, until released by death, when mother 
and child were again united. 

By the letters found in Ernest's pocket, they dis- 
covered his real name and that of the hotel at which 
he had been staying in Malaga, and there he was 
taken once more. Loud were the expressions of 
sorrow from the hostess when she saw Ernest brought 
in and heard that the lady was dead, for Mrs. De 
Burgh's sweetness of manner and kind way of speak- 
ing had never failed to make her beloved and 
respected. The strictest injunctions were given that 
her remains should be at once brought to the hotel, 
where the arrangements made for her interment were 
such as her son would have wished had he been 
conscious of his loss. 

The fractured arm was soon set, but for some 
weeks Ernest raved in the delirium of brain fever, 
and the Sister of Mercy who attended him often 
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thought with tender pity of the " Mary" of whom 
he so continually spoke. 

About six weeks after the accident, two letters 
for Ernest were given to Sister Monica by the mistress 
of the hotel : she having previously delivered five to 
her charge — Mary's last letters — that had arrived for 
him a few days after he had been brought back to 
the hotel. But as to the others— one was literally 
covered with writing, and bore many different post- 
marks. It had originally been sent to France, and 
was addressed, in a large bold hand, to the care of 
Mrs. Henderson, with Ernest's name above the ad- 
dress, and "to be forwarded immediately" heavily 
written in the corner. Through all this a pen had 
been drawn, and the letter was re-addressed to 
Ernest, evidently by the same hand as had directed 
the other letter. A week, however, passed after 
their arrival before Ernest De Burgh reached the 
crisis of his illness, and slept that long sleep of 
exhaustion which so often follows the excitement 
of delirium. Knowing well that this would be the 
turning-point, either for life or death. Sister Monica 
watched him even more anxiously than when in his 
ravings he had so unceasingly entreated her to save 
his mother, or to take some message to Mary. On 
awaking from that prolonged sleep, his eye rested on 
the Sister, who was busily preparing some little dainty 
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for him at a table near the window. Sister Monica's 
face was a very pleasing one, although the lines of 
the forehead and mouth told their tale of age and 
sorrow ; but her silvery hair was completely hidden 
under the bandage and veil of her order. 

"Who are you?" said Ernest De Burgh, feebly; 
and, " How came I here ?" The Sister turned and 
said, kindly, ** They call me here ' the Sister 
Monica,* and I have been watching you while you 
have been so ilL" 

"Ah! how good you have been to me!" said 
Ernest; and as he spoke she came to his bedside, 
and, smoothing the pillow, changed the position in 
which he lay, 

" How long have I been here ?" he asked. 

" Some weeks," she replied ; " but you are spared, 
through the mercy of God." 

He glanced anxiously round the room, and the 
expression of expectant hope, which for a moment 
had lighted up his face, was succeeded by one of 
terror. " My mother ? " he asked, as the scene of 
the accident rushed back to his memory — " tell me, 
was she saved 1 " 

The Sister sadly shook her head, but did not 
speak, for he was violently agitated. After a while he 
became calmer, and reverently closed his eyes as he 
listened to the hymn chanted by one who well knew 
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how to treat his case ; but for the remainder of the 
day he lay in a kind of stupor, apparently too weak 
to enter into any further conversation. Early the 
next morning he eagerly asked if there were no 
letters for him, saying that some he was sure there 
must be. 

Sister Monica had intended to keep them from him 
for the present, but his anxiety was so great that she 
was afraid to withhold them any longer. 

" I have some letters for you," she said, " but I do 
not think you are strong enough to have them 
just yet." 

" Give them to me," he cried ; " they will do me 
more good than anything." 

The letters were produced, and her kind heart was 
delighted to watch his speaking face, as he read and 
re-read the two which had been so long waiting 
for him. 

" But there must be more of these," he said, looking 
at the dates, and bestowing no notice on the others 
which lay beside him. 

"Indeed, I have no others for you," said Sister 
Monica, in her pretty foreign accent, not knowing 
that the kind-hearted hostess had kept back all those 
that were addressed to Mrs. De Burgh, thinking 
that the sight of them would be more than her son 
could bear. 
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" Get me pen and ink, Sister Monica," said Ernest, 
eagerly. 

" Not to-day," she said firmly ; " you could not 
guide the pen. You had better read these," she 
added, pointing to the other two letters ; " but after 
that you must rest." 

The thin, wasted hand shook very much as Ernest 
took one up and opened it. It only contained a few 
lines from Mrs. Henderson, mentioning her anxiety 
at receiving no letter from his mother in reply to hers, 
and begging that he would send her a few lines 
without delay. The accompanying letter had, she 
said, been sent to her for him from England. 

This he opened eagerly, thinking it might contain 
news of Mary, but had no sooner read it than, with a 
deep groan, he let it fall from his hand. 

" Tenez ! tenez ! " cried the Sister ; " il faut vous 
tranquilliser ! Ah, mon Dieu ! " and she crossed her- 
self ; — " et c'est moi qui vous a donn6 la lettre ! " 
Sister Monica generally spoke in English, but always 
had recourse to her native tongue when moved by 
any strong feeling, the latter years only of her life 
having been passed in Spain. 

Ernest made no reply, but turned his head wearily 
on the pillow, and for the next half-hour all her skill 
was needed to avert the danger of a relapse. At last 
he turned and looked at her. 
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"For what do you so distress yourself?" she asked; 
" can I not comfort you ? " 

He only shook his head, and faintly answered that 
he was past all help now. 

"You can never be that," said Sister Monica 
earnestly ; " when you were ill, you prayed to God, 
and He heard, and will not forget It is only for a 
little while the smart is there ; some day you will be 
content, and it will be all back in the distance." 

And thus, in her simple way, the kind Sister tried 
to comfort him ; but she knew not the depth of the 
wound she sought to heal. One day, as he lay watching 
her aged face bending over the coarse blue sock she was 
knitting, he at length roused himself to speak to her. 

" You will never go into a cloister, I hope, Sister 
Monica." 

" No, never," she answered ; " I must be always 
nursing : it is my only pleasure." 

"And when you are too old for it," continued 
Ernest, "who will take care of you ? " 

" Le bon Dieu," she replied, reverently. 

" But God may desert you when you are brought 
low, as He has me," said Ernest. 

" Don't say what you do not mean," said the Sister. 
" You are not wicked ; do not seem so," she added, 
seeing how miserable he was, and the peevish way in 
which he spoke. 
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" When do you think I shall be able to walk, Sister 
Monica ? " 

" That depends on yourself. If you fret, you will 
be weak for a long, long time. But you will try to 
hope, will you not ? " 

" I will," he answered sadly ; " but it's not easy to 
wish for life when one has lost everything that was 
worth living for. Think of that, Sister Monica." 

** I do think, I am too often thinking," she said, 
with a grave sadness in her tones ; " I lost all I loved 
best when I was very young, and for so long I was all 
alone. But now I am content." 

Others, then, had suffered before him! She had 
stirred the chord of sympathy with a very gentle 
touch, and the tears slowly gathered in Ernest's eyes 
— those bitter, scalding tears, so seldom shed by men. 
The worst time, however, was to come. 

It was not until Ernest De Burgh was able to walk 
about that he actually realized the full extent of his 
loneliness. Where should he go next } Then, indeed, 
the full tide of sorrow swept over him, and in the 
bitterness of his heart he called himself a miserable 
outcast, determining that he would drag out the 
remainder of his appointed time among strangers, far 
away from England, from Crag's Lee, and from all 
that could remind him of Mary Halford. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 



FOUL PLAY DISCOVERED. 



For the next few months Ernest De Burgh was 
wearily moving about from place to place. Sister 
Monica's words often recurred to him, and he tried to 
believe and hope that the time would come when he 
too would be contented with his lot, however lonely. 
But at present it was difficult to realize how this 
should ever be ; and certainly, as he wandered 
from one place to another, he was far from being 
contented. The very things he had once enjoyed 
now only aroused in him a sense of weariness, and 
even the beauties of Nature had ceased to charm. 
He arrived in Biarritz in the very height of the season, 
when the place was full to overflowing. For a few 
days the novelty of the scene amused him, and he 
would sit listening to the band in the Chciteau Gardens 
until the unbroken sound of the many voices and the 
sight of so many fashionable ladies became irksome 
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to him. Nor was it possible to avoid the feeling that 
some voices were unmusical and others unladylike ; 
that the remarks he overheard, as the different groups 
passed and repassed unceasingly before him, were 
those of superficial and worldly-minded people ; whilst 
the glaring colours and outrageous dresses were con- 
trasted in his memory with a quiet graceful figure, 
and with a face which in its purity and loveliness 
widely differed from any he saw around him. 

It was whilst indulging thoughts like these that he 
one day impatiently < left the gardens, and strolled 
into the quieter streets. Those who have been in 
Biarritz ]ivill doubtless remember that on each side 
of its principal street (which is built on a hill) are 
stalls, in which the people display their wares; and 
before one of these Ernest was soon standing, exa- 
mining some articles delicately carved in ivory. 
The vendor, thinking him a likely-looking English- 
man, came quickly forward, saying, in his native 
patois — 

" Will you buy anything to-day, sir?" and opening 
the lid of his case he took out a little casket. " This 
is a beautiful present for a lady ! " 

** I have no use for such things," said Ernest testily ; 
and he was turning away when a hand roughly seized 
his shoulder, and a well-known voice exclaimed — 

" At last ! " 

z 
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Ernest turned quickly round, and to his amazement 
beheld Harry Halford and his cousin Eva. 

" Villain ! " muttered Harry, angrily, setting his 
teeth, and still keeping a firm grip on the shoulder of 
his former friend, who as roughly tried to shake him 
off. ** Chance has thrown us together, but I do not 
again lose sight of you till you have given some 
explanation of your base, unmanly conduct. Have 
you nothing to say.^" 

" Nothing to you, Halford ; except that I had hoped 
never to see you again ; " and, raising his hat to Eva, 
he was passing on, but Harry exclaimed passionately : 

" Not so fast, sir ; I have not quite done with you 
yet. You have not broken Mary's heart for nothing." 

" I think you should be the last person to utter 
such a reproach," said Ernest bitterly ; " surely I have 
been more sinned against than sinning } " 

"Sinned against! You speak in enigmas," said 
Harry, impatiently. " But this is no place for ex- 
planations," he continued, as the people, becoming 
attracted by the loud voices and angry gestures of 
the gentlemen, began to crowd round them. 

" There must be some misunderstanding here ; but 
I am ready to meet you when and where you please," 
said Ernest, more quietly ; " and shall be happy 
indeed if you can prove that I have been in any way 
the one to blame." 
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Harry gave his card and address to Ernest, who 
took it, saying that he would follow them almost 
immediately ; and again raising his hat to Eva, he 
withdrew. 

" I don't believe that he has changed a bit," said 
the happy little bride, her heart beating high with 
hope for others ; " and if he has, we never need tell 
Mary that we have seen him." 

" What could the fellow mean by being so angry 
with me ? " mused Harry, without noticing his wife's 
remark. " Why, Eva, I begin to think you are right 
after all, and that there is some great mystery. He 
looks so ill and miserable, too ; I can't fancy that he 
is married to Clara Henderson." 

" Of course he isn't," said Eva ; " I never believed 
that he really loved her. Mrs. Henderson tried to 
frighten Mary into giving him up, I dare say. She 
is a dreadful match-making mamma." 

" De Burgh's manner to me was so unaccountable," 
said Harry. "What can I possibly have done to 
offend him .? " 

They had by this time reached the hotel, and not 
long afterwards Mr. De Burgh was announced. 

" You go to him first," said Eva ; " I will follow in 
a few minutes." 

Ernest turned with some hauteur, as Harry entered 
the room. 

z 2 
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" You spoke of some misunderstanding, De Burgh/' 
said the latter. ** I scarcely see how that can be, 
when you, though engaged to my sister, marry 
another lady." 

" I married ! " exclaimed Ernest, his face express- 
ing the astonishment he felt ; ** I have yet to learn to 
whom. No, indeed," he added bitterly ; " I am alone, 
as I ever must be." 

Harry waited to hear no more, but hurried out of 
the room, and a minute afterwards re-entered with 
Eva. 

" And so you really did not marry Clara Hender- 
son after all } " she said, coming forward with out- 
stretched hands. 

" Certainly not," he replied, as he met her offered 
grasp. " I cannot think what should have given rise 
to such a report." 

" We all believed it," said Harry. 

" And why ? Who . told you of it } " he asked ; 
looking at Eva for his answer. 

" Mary told me," she replied. 

"Mary.^" he echoed; "and how came she to 
hear such a falsehood ^ Oh, she never could have 
believed it ! " 

*' Captain Stuart heard of it through Mrs. Hender- 
son ; and he told Mary and Uncle George." 

" He did, did he } " said Ernest angrily. " And I 
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suppose he forgot to tell them that Miss Henderson 
had been engaged for years to a Mr. Wilton. Stuart 
knew that well enough, and I don't believe Mrs. 
Henderson ever lent herself to such a lie. Why, I 
have never even seen them since my unfortunate 
accident." 

" What accident } " said Eva, turning pale, for she 
suddenly remembered that Ernest wore a deep crape 
band round his hat, and that in her excitement she 
had forgotten to ask after Mrs. De Burgh; and 
shocked indeed were they when Ernest told them of 
his mother's death and of his own severe illness. 

" Oh, how cruel we have been to you ! '* exclaimed 
Eva, her eyes filling with tears. " And so it was ill- 
ness that prevented you from writing ? Poor Mary ! 
it was so long before she would listen to Captain 
Stuart" 

" Why did she ever listen to him ? " cried Ernest, 
passionately. *' Is there any faith in this miserable 
world } " 

"You see, your silence, not only then, but ever 
since, has been so unfortunate," said Harry. "You 
must see, De Burgh, that appearances were against 
you." 

" I had no opportunity given me of clearing my- 
self," said Ernest ; his voice choking with emotion. 

" My father wrote to you, two months ago." 
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<* I never received the letter." 

" It was sent to Mrs. Henderson — the only clue we 
could get to your whereabouts." 

" It never reached me," said Ernest, speaking 
quickly. " Yours was forwarded to me by Mrs. 
Henderson. It came while I was ill." 

" My letter ! " said Harry ; " I never wrote to you 
at all ! " 

" Do you mean to deny your own handwriting ? " 
said Ernest, taking from his pocket-book a well-worn 
letter, " and your own signature } Look ! " he con- 
tinued, pointing to Harry's name at the conclusion. 

*' Yes, it certainly is," said Harry, taking the letter 
in his hand, and looking for the moment perfectly 
bewildered at the sight of his own writing ; " and 
yet," he continued, " I cannot remember ever sending 
any letter to you." 

" Read it," said Ernest, bitterly ; " possibly it may 
refresh your memory. The words are branded deep 
enough on my brain." 

Harry did not wait to read through the first page. 
" Some devil's play has been at work here," he shouted, 
dashing it down on the floor, and seizing Ernest's 
hand. 

'' Oh, De Burgh, old fellow ! I can't tell you how 
sorry I am." 

Eva crossed the room, and picked up the letter. 
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" It's false, every word of it ! " continued Harry, 
vehemently ; " a wicked lie from beginning to end ! 
But read it, Eva; read it aloud." And Eva read as 
follows : — 

London, 

April 2Ztk, 18—. 

"Dear De Burgh, 

" It is not without some pain that I have under- 
taken to write what Mary has not the courage to tell 
you herself ; and much as I blame her weakness in 
keeping you so long in the dark, her unwillingness to 
distress you must, in a measure, be her excuse. 

" In the first place I must do her the justice of 
saying that the stronger love which has grown up in 
your absence had not entered her mind at the time 
of your leaving, and therefore that her last letters to 
you were not prompted by deceit, but were written 
with the wish to cheat herself into the belief that 
she still cared for you. 

" That she was truly attached to you there can be 
no doubt ; but she was young, and perhaps mistook 
a romantic iiTterest for feelings of a deeper nature. 
At any rate, her love has not stood the test of time 
and absence, and I, as her brother, can only advise 
her in all honesty to give her hand where her deepest 
affections have already been bestowed. 

" She will be married, almost immediately, to my 
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friend Stuart, and we are all encouraged by your 
long silence to hope that certain rumours which have 
reached us may not be without foundation. 

'* With every feeling of regard, and much regret at 
the unhappy termination of our long friendship, 

" I am, yours faithfully, 

"H. Halford. 

" N.B. — Should you wish to write to me, a letter 
addressed to Club will reach me." 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 



SUNSHINE AFTER STORM. 



There are some moments which cannot be de- 
scribed — moments in which our pulses seem to stand 
still and when silence is far more eloquent than 
words. It was such a silence as this that fell upon 
the little party after Eva had laid down the letter. 

"And aren't you going to wish me joy.?" cried 
Ernest, springing up and wringing a hand of each. 
" Harry, you don't look half as glad as you ought to 
be when Vm nearly beside myself with happiness.** 

" Oh, De Burgh ! I can't tell you how ashamed I 
am of myself," said Harry. * 

This was quite too much for Eva. 

"Oh, Harry!" she cried, "how can you be so 
unkind? Why will you always blame yourself for 
the faults of others ? " and rising as she spoke, she 
gently drew her husband's face down to her own. 
But her question only seemed to increase Harry's 
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self-reproach, for he well remembered how slow both 
she and Mary had been to believe what he himself 
had told them. 

" Why, Harry ! " said Ernest, " one would think 
there was still some further mystery ; when every- 
thing is cleared up, why should you torment yourself 
and us by looking so gloomy ?" 

"You don't understand me," he replied, raising 
his clear truthful eyes to those of his friend. " I 
believed what was not proven, and therefore it was 
I who really and truly made all the mischief." 

"Isn't it dreadful of him to talk so.?" said Eva, 
clasping her hands and looking imploringly into 
Ernest's face ; " he never has any mercy on himself." 

" If I had written straight to you, De Burgh," 
continued Harry, fondly smoothing Eva's hair as he 
spoke, "all this would have been spared. But it is 
my besetting sin to be so easily influenced by 
others." 

" If you are so easily influenced," said Ernest, 
smiling, for he was toucKed by Eva's look of distress, 
" I must say it is a good thing that you have fallen 
into such hands." But Harry felt as though he had 
no right to rejoice in his own happiness, when he had 
so seriously endangered that of others. 

"Stuart," he replied, "was a pleasant kind of 
fellow and very plausible, and, in spite of the 
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rumours I had heard of his character, it was too 
much trouble to shake him off; and so others have 
suffered for my intolerable stupidity." 

Eva gave Ernest a look which said as plainly as 
words could speak, " Did you ever hear anything so 
dreadful ? " 

"You are scarcely just to yourself, Halford," said 
Ernest; ** those who love truth themselves do not 
quickly detect falsehood in others. Will you tell me, 
as nearly as you can, what Stuart really ^^V/ say to 
you ? " 

How gratefully Eva looked at him, as she slipped 
her hand into that of her husband, and Harry began 
his story. 

" Mary kept her anxiety to herself for six weeks, 
and then wrote to me in great distress. As soon as 
I got her letter, I went straight* to Stuart's room, 
and asked if he could substantiate what he had 
already told me about Clara Henderson : for he had 
hinted months before of the danger there was in 
your being so intimate; but I would not then listen 
to him. When Mary's letter came, however, I began 
to think there must be some foundation for what he 
had said. You can't think how fairly he spoke; I 
can excuse myself for believing him at the time, but 
I ought not to have spoken to Mary until I had 
heard from you. Even her perfect trust in your 
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honour did not convince me; she would not hear 
a word against you/' 

Ernest's face flushed with honest pride. 

"Women never do judge us, as we judge one 
another, Halford; but go on. Tell me how the 
rascal made his story good." 

Harry then mentioned the letter Stuart professed 
to have received from Mrs. Henderson and the 
extreme hesitation he had shown before making the 
disclosure; and as he ceased speaking, he again 
took up the letter, and read it through once more. 

"April the 28th," he muttered; **why, this must 
have been written on the very day I saw him. Do 
you observe how well he has guarded against the 
possibility of your answering the letter, by giving 
you a false address ? I never went to that club in 
my life, and don't even know where it is." 

"Can you wonder, Mr. De Burgh, that Harry 
believed such a man } Wouldn't you, if you had 
been in his place > " 

"I am afraid I might," replied Ernest, smiling, 
in spite of the anger he felt against Stuart, at Eva's 
determination to defend her husband. "You must 
forgive yourself, Halford, as I would you, from my 
heart, were it needed ; but I cannot see that you 
were to blame in the matter. As for me, I ought 
to have known and trusted Mary better ; but I was 
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very ill and completely overwhelmed with the news 
of my poor mother^s death : so despair took hold of 
me. Besides, I did not get the letter till a fortnight 
after it was written, and then it seemed too late to 
do anything." 

"Do you think Stuart knew of your accident.^" 
asked Harry. 

" No, it was impossible," replied Ernest ; " I did not 
inform Mrs. Henderson of it for a month after the 
arrival of the letter. I dare say, however, that as 
nothing was heard of me for so long, he fancied I 
might be ill or dead ; " and as he finished speaking, 
Ernest began to pace the room hurriedly. 

"Tell me of Mary," he said, presently, stopping 
short in his walk and looking anxiously into Eva's 
face for the answer. 

" She has borne it nobly," said Eva, warmly ; " but 
you know that, for a long time, she would not believe 
what Captain Stuart said." 

"And the scoundrel told her then, in so many 
words, that I was married } " said Ernest 

" He did, indeed," she answered, " and repeated it 
afterwards to Uncle George." 

"Yes, and finished up," interrupted Harry, "by 
giving my father an address which he said would 
find you. But no doubt it was false, as you never 
received the letter." 
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" Mary knew nothing of Uncle George's having 
written," said Eva ; *' but he told me all about it 
the day before Harry and I were married. You 
can't think how he tried to save her feelings in 
every way." 

"Was she at your wedding .'^" asked Ernest, in a 
tremulous voice. 

" Yes,'' replied Eva. *' At first, poor Uncle George 
could not bear to hear it spoken of; I know he 
thought it wasn't kind of us to think of being 
married just then." 

"And, of course, Mary persuaded him to think 
differently," said Ernest, warmly. "She told me 
long ago, in the winter, how much she wished it 
might come to pass some day; and to think that 
your marriage should be the very means of giving 
her back to me ! How I have fretted and chafed, 
and blamed everybody but Stuart ! And to think of 
having been duped, after all, by the very man I used 
so to distrust!" 

" I hope I may never see him again," said Harry, 
hotly; "it will be as much as his life is worth, if 
I do." 

" What will become of the wretched man t " said 
Eva. '* I had forgotten that." 

" He must expect no mercy from me," said Ernest ; 
" let him reap what he has sown. But I must not 
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stay here," he added, looking at his watch ; " too 
much time has been lost already." 

" You'll be sure to let us know how you find them 
at home," said Harry. 

" What time shall you go ? " asked Eva. " I shall 
not breathe freely till I know you are there." 

" If possible I shall catch a night-train," replied 
Ernest, again looking at his watch. 

" You must take care how you tackle Stuart," said 
Harry. " Of course he will deny it ; and I can tell 
you he is a match for any one." 

" He'll find himself pretty equally matched this 
time," said Ernest, as he held out his hand to 
Harry. 

" Fm coming to see you off. Where's the letter, 
Evy.^ We must not let him go without that." 

" Here it is," said she, putting it into Ernest's 
hand, and adding mischievously, "Now, hadn't you 
better stay one day longer, just to buy the little 
casket ? " 

A smile from Ernest was her only answer; and 
in a few minutes they were gone. After watching 
them from the window till they were out of sight, 
Eva turned towards her writing-table, intending to 
write to Mary, and the thought brought a flush of 
pleasure to her cheek. But, recollecting that it was 
quite possible her letter might reach Crag's Lee 
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before Ernest did, she concluded to wait, and sat 
down to picture to herself the meeting ; fancying how, 
in one little moment, all Mary's bitter sorrow would 
be turned into joy. How would she bear it ? And 
then her thoughts turned to another meeting in the 
garden at Halford House on the day after Edith's 
wedding, and of the peace that had fallen on her 
own heart ever since. Then Eva thought of her 
father; she would write to him while Harry was 
away ; if she had only something to do, she would 
not feel so impatient. Could she have seen her 
husband at that moment, she would have been 
amused. On arriving at the railway and hearing 
that a train would leave in thirty minutes, Ernest 
appeared to lose his wits altogether, so there was 
nothing for it but for Harry to pack in half an hour 
what would have taken most people much thought to 
compass in a far longer time. 

Eva had half-finished her, letter when Harry 
suddenly entered the room. 

" Oh, Harry 1 " she exclaimed, " is he really 
gone } " 

" He is indeed," he replied ; " and a fine scramble 
we had for it. You would have been amused, Eva, 
to see me pack." 

** Indeed I should, Harry ; and I fancy Mr. De 
Burgh will have cause to rue it before long." 
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This was not very flattering to Harry's skill ; but 
his way of answering her surmise did not show much 
resentment. 

"Did you ever see any one so much altered?" 
said Eva. *'I really should have passed him if I 
had not heard his voice." 

"And so should I. Oh, Evy, I can never forgive 
myself for my injustice to him. Of course all that 
Stuart said was fair enough and a man is always 
supposed to be honest till he has proved himself a 
rogue ; but I gave De Burgh no chance of defending 
himself I was so angry and headstrong, that I 
almost wished Mary could learn to like Stuart." 

" Don't talk so, Harry," said Eva ; " I can't believe 
you." 

" It's true, my darling. But then, you know, Stuart 
seemed so miserable; and moreover, a certain little 
girl was punishing me so severely just at the time 
that I couldn't bear to see any one else as unhappy 
as I was. But if you did punish me," he added more 
seriously, " I honoured you ten times more for your 
courage and right feeling. It helped to make me 
better worth your having than I otherwise should 
have been." 

" That it was right, dear Harry," she said, " I never 
doubted ; but the parting was so painful, that even 
now I can scarcely bear to look back at it." 

A A 
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" I told you that all young people ought to be 
happy," said Harry ; " but it was a long time before 
you would believe me. Do you know, I never saw 
a fellow lose his head as De Burgh did just now. It 
did my heart good though, to see him look like 
himself again." 

" I wonder you had time to notice it," said Eva ; 
"you seem to have been so busy." 

"But he wouldn't let me alone a minute," said 
Harry ; " that was the absurd part of it ; he wanted 
to leave everything behind him and had so many 
questions to ask about May that he really made me 
almost vexed. I couldn't talk and work too, you 
know, Eva; and of course the train wouldn't wait 
for him. Then, after all my trouble, he would 
scarcely give the man time to put the luggage into 
the carriage when he left the hotel, he was so afraid 
of being too late." 

"And you were there in time, I suppose.^" said 
Eva. 

" Capital ! and once fairly in the carriage, he 
seemed to know better what he was about What 
do you think were his last words.?" 

" I can't tell," said Eva. 

" He wanted me to get the little casket and give it 
to you, as a memento of the turning-point of his 
life." 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 



THE SILVER LINING. 



And while Ernest De Burgh is enduring as best he 
can the long two days' journey from Biarritz to 
England, let us see how the time is passing with 
Mary Halford. She is still striving to crush the 
inward misery of which for the sake of her father, 
who anxiously watches her every tone and look, 
she never speaks to living mortal. 

He rarely lets her walk or drive alone now, and 
the pencil, which in his early married days had been 
laid aside, is again in his hand. He was once very 
fond of drawing ; why should he not take to it now, 
if only to sketch, over and over again, the figure of 
his darling child, as she stands at her easel, finishing 
some little landscape she has begun for him ? But 
this is not altogether wise; for as George Halford 
outlines those delicately-cut features, he looks too 
closely into the face, and fancies that Mary had a 

A A 2 
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little more colour than this some days ago, that 
her eyes were not then quite so heavy and languid. 
In vain she pleads that it is only the summer heat 
which always tries her strength, and that painting 
amuses rather than tires her ; he cannot believe that 
it is good for her : so the paint-brush is laid aside, 
and Mary gives way to her father's earnest entreaties 
that she will rest for half an hour on the sofa before 
they take their accustomed walk to the cliffs. 

It is the afternoon of the second day after that on 
which Ernest had left Biarritz. Mr. Halford enters 
the drawing-room a few minutes after Mary has gone 
there, by his wish, to rest, saying that he had quite 
forgotten he had a business appointment in the 
town that afternoon ; so he must leave her alone 
for a few hours. He kisses her tenderly, and tells 
" Ronan," who is, as usual, lying near her, to take 
care of his young mistress. 

The dog appears to understand, as dogs always 
do when they are spoken to ; and Mr. Halford, after 
exacting a promise from Mary that she will go out 
for a little while, if only in the garden, leaves her. 

Some ten minutes pass, and still Mary lies as her 
father had left her, with her eyes dreamily fixed on 
her favourite, who has come nearer to her sofa, and 
intimates, by looking first at her and then at a garden 
hat (which she had thrown on a chair that morning 
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on bringing in a basket of flowers), that he would 
like to go out for a walk. But Mary does not answer 
his appealing look so quickly as usual ; she pats his 
head, and then suddenly, with a stifled cry, presses 
her tiny hands tightly over her eyes, to force back 
the tears which are rising. 

Ronan touches her dress with his paw, and whines ; 
but Mary does not notice him ; and again and again 
a low moan escapes her lips, — but then, she is quite 
alone, and so unhappy ; and Ronan is dumb, — he 
cannot tell her father on his return what he has seen 
and heard. 

Presently Ronan wags his tail ; his mistress has 
taken her hands from her eyes, and is looking at him 
again. She slips a letter out of her pocket, and looks 
at it sadly for a minute ; it is addressed to her by 
Captain Stuart; and although the seal is unbroken, 
Mary Halford knows full well what its contents would 
probably be, for she has received many such letters 
lately — page after page of cruel reproaches, wild pas- 
sionate entreaties and solemn promises of amendment 
for the future, if she will but hold out the saving 
hand, while yet there is time, and snatch him from 
ruin here and hereafter. To all this she can make but 
one reply ; though she has tried to render the bitter- 
ness of her refusal as little galling as may be. But 
he will neither accept her decision, nor listen to 
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reason; and feeling now that she must take some 
strong measure to end a contest which can only be 
productive of misery to both, she rises, and going to 
the writing-table, takes an envelope from a case, and 
addressing it to Captain Stuart, encloses his own 
letter unopened. 

In a few minutes she and Ronan had set off for 
a walk ; the letter was soon posted, and they went 
down to Mary's favourite nook in the cliffs, where she 
sat for some time listlessly picking a flower to pieces, 
and watching the petals borne away by the retreating 
waves as she threw them into the sea. The same 
sad look settled on her face once more : she did not 
give way to it, however, this time, but resolutely rose, 
and calling to Ronan, who was indulging in a swim, 
to follow her, walked to Miss Hobson's cottage. 

The unnatural silence maintained by the poor old 
lady so long after Mrs. Halford's death having at 
length been broken, Mary was ever the patient 
listener to the rambling discourse of one who was 
weakened by old age and mental distress. It did 
not weary her to hear the same stories over and 
over again, and she schooled herself to listen to her 
mother's praises, although from Miss Hobson's lips it 
sounded strangely to hear them spoken. Lavinia*s 
shortcomings were all well considered before Mary 
would give an opinion as to the best way of meeting 
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them, and no little every-day annoyance was too 
trivial or commonplace to claim her sympathy ; for 
Mary Halford knew well that the best way to heal 
was to soothe, and that even the most trifling sources 
of vexation were suflicient to produce painful excite- 
ment in a mind weakened by long feeding upon its 
own morbid fancies. 

" I am sure I am very much obliged to you, Miss 
Halford, for coming so often to see Aunt Caroline," 
said Lavinia, who met Mary in the passage as she 
was leaving the house. " She has quite altered lately, 
and is much easier to manage than she used to be. 
She talks of you incessantly when you are not here, 
and is always declaring that she hears your voice in 
the street I have to run to the window half a 
dozen times a day sometimes, to see if you are 
coming." 

" I wish you would let me know when she expresses 
any particular wish to see me," said Mary. "Do 
you read to her sometimes ? " 

" No — what is the use ? she is quite in her dotage. 
Besides, Aunt is so exacting, if I b^an that, I should 
never know where to stop." 

" It may not be for long," said Mary, laying her 
hand on Lavinia's ; " she is very feeble." 

" Of course you know best. Miss Halford, but it's 
easy talking till you live with people ; a little while 
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ago I thought she would have driven me mad — she 
was so unmanageable." 

" But she has been more peaceful and contented 
lately, I think," said Mary, who knew that Lavinia 
was quite unaware of the reason of her aunt's distress 
of mind. 

" Yes, she has left off walking about the house at 
night-time now; she lised to frighten me to death 
sometimes, coming to ray bedside in the dead of 
night, looking as though she had seen a ghost" 

'* She felt lonely, I dare say," said Mary. " But \ 
must not stay longer to-day, it must be getting late." 

" What a strange girl that is!" said Lavinia to her- 
self, when Mary had left her. " I can't help liking 
her though; she is so different to ordinary young 
ladies "^-a race of human beings, be it known, whom 
Lavinia Stephens thought fit to despise, for reasons 
best known to herself. They were not "her style," 
she was wont to remark, and with much truth; no 
one disputed the point. 

Whilst she and Mary were thus talking, a fly was 
slowly moving along the road to Crag's Lee. The 
driver had laid down his whip, just as such worthies 
do when some invalid with misplaced confidence has 
intimated a desire to engage the vehicle by the hour. 

"I can't stand this!" said the occupant of the 
cab, putting, for the third time, his head out of the 
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window. "Just wake up that horse, my man, will 
you ? or I shall have to come myself, and show you 
the way to drive." 

" He's a-going beautiful, sir," replied the man, 
"considering the day's work he've done already; 
which it's more than two osses of his size could be 
expected to do, by them as respects the Christian 
Society for the Promotion of Cruelty to Animals." 

"Don't talk to me about what he's done," said 
Ernest De Burgh ; " I know what he has got to do. 
Just give him the whip, will you "i " 

" Not if I knows it, sir ; it's against my conscience 
to make him overexert hisself^ at this time of the year 
too, had roads included." 

Ernest finding that words were of no avail, now 
had recourse to bribery. " Never mind the roads," 
he said ; " if you reach Crag's Lee in half an hour, 
you shall have a sovereign." 

" Half an hour, is it, sir } Then it's not Ben Brisker 
as can be impeded when he's bent on doing a job 
smart ; " and as Ernest threw himself back into the 
corner of the cab, he beheld, to his infinite satisfac- 
tion, the whip of the moralist flourished high in the 
air and the next moment descend on the head and 
ears of the luckless quadruped. Trees and hedges 
were passed at incredible speed; but still the enter- 
prising Brisker was not satisfied, but kept the horse 
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up to the mark by a constant succession of impre- 
cations and whip-cord. 

They had passed the well-remembered valley and 
Fairleigh road, and every moment was now bring- 
ing Ernest nearer to Crag's Lee. Every tree and 
hedge looked familiar to him, and the birds as they 
twittered their joyous notes that bright sunny after- 
noon seemed to the returned wanderer to be breath- 
ing a welcome for him. They had reached the village 
now, and eagerly he bent out of the window, that 
the first glimpse of Mary's home should not be lost. 
Some months before, Ernest De Burgh had made 
a very foolish vow that he would never again return 
to Crag's Lee, and thereupon he had given orders 
that "The Oaks" should be shut up altogether. 
There were two entrances to the place from different 
roads, and as they passed the first, his heart smote 
him on seeing the overgrown deserted look of his 
old home. The turn of the road would bring him 
round to the other carriage gate, and from this would 
be seen the commencement of the Shrubbery grounds. 
The comer was turned ; he saw the gate in the 
distance, and near it a cluster of village children 
circled round a great Newfoundland dog, and a 
young girl dressed in deep mourning. Though her 
face was turned from him, the figure of Mary Hal- 
ford could not be mistaken, and springing from the 
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cab he dismissed the man, telling him to take the 
uggage to an hotel in the village. Ben Brisker 
pocketed his sovereign, not in any way disturbed 
by scruples of conscience as to his mode of obtain- 
ing it, and drove quickly on, passing Mary as she 
was leaving the little group at the gate of "The 
Oaks." But Mary walked leisurely on, all unmindful 
of the mission of that commonplace empty cab. Was 
it likely that she should even raise her eyes as it 
passed, though, had she done so, the initials, which 
were painted in large white letters on the luggage 
which was heaped on its roof, would have made her 
Very heart stop its beating. She did not, however, 
raise her head ; nor could she yet hear the footsteps 
which with hasty strides were fast gaining upon her. 
But as she reached the Shrubbery and laid her 
hand on the handle of the gate, the voice of Ernest 
De Burgh uttering her own name distinctly fell on 
her ear, as though some memory of the long- 
lost, buried past had reached her. Could she be 
dreaming.? Ah, no! for close beside her, as she 
turned to look, she met the eager yearning gaze of 
Ernest himself. Then the very life-blood seemed to 
leave her veins, and every nerve in her body vibrated 
to the thrilling tone in which her name was again 
being spoken ; and, tottering against the pillar of the 
gate, she would have fallen, had not a strong arm 
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saved her ; and, in spite of her efforts to release her- 
self, Ernest still held the trembling girl, who he 
knew was as powerless at that moment to stand 
alone as to free herself from his loving embrace. 

"We have both been miserably mistaken, my 
poor darling," he said, his voice trembling with 
excitement ; " but I have been true to you, in very 
deed and truth." 

But Mary neither spoke nor moved ; and Ernest 
was terrified at the death-like pallor which was 
settling on that precious face. Could it be that he 
had been selfish in his impatience.? that the shock 
had been greater than she could bear? Had he given 
her her death-blow.? A perfect torrent of loving 
words burst passionately from his lips. 

" Mary, sweet one, you must not droop ; I cannot 
bear to see you so, my first, last, only love. I never 
meant to wound you. I never ceased to love you." 

The colour came and went in her face now, and 
her hurried breathing was broken by one long deep- 
drawn sigh ; but she could scarcely believe him yet, 
so burnt in upon her brain had the idea become 
that, for her, all joy in life had gone for ever. 

"What you heard was false," he continued; "a 
cruel untruth, coined by the man who told it." 

The conviction of Captain Stuart's duplicity now 
began to dawn upon her mind. 
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" But you did not write ! How was it ?'^ she asked 
faintly. 

He could not pour out his tale there, for there 
was much to- tell and to inquire; so, opening the 
gate, he led her gently towards a seat at the end 
of a shady walk in the garden, and there unfolded 
to her, one by one, the misfortunes, and acts of 
villany and perfidy, which had robbed her of her 
peace of mind, and, for so long, kept him from her 
side. 

Oh ! who can fathom the joys of that thrice bliss- 
ful evening, when Mr. Halford had hastened back, 
all anxiety to see his idolized child, whom he had 
left a few hours before so heavy and so sad, and 
found that for her, as well as for himself, the world 
had turned once again, showing the silver lining to 
the cloud which had rested so heavily over them } 
Do not such meetings repay the weary longings of 
days, months, — ^years } We fancy so, at any rate to 
the happy few who realize them. But, then, it is so 
much easier to forget pain in pleasure than pleasure 
in pain. 

Mr. Halford's indignation, on hearing of the atro- 
cious plot which, for so long a time, had wrecked 
his child*s happiness, was, of course, unbounded ; and 
it was long before he could think or speak on any 
other topic. The manner in which he might best 
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revenge himself upon Stuart seemed the one thing 
uppermost in his mind. He would have him cashiered, 
drummed round the barracks, exposed in the papers, 
and, if possible, condemned to penal servitude for 
life ; and heartily did he wish that they lived in those 
good old days when hanging was the penalty for 
forgery. 

Having thus at length, without opposition, vented 
his towering wrath, Mr. Halford was willing to listen 
to the persuasions of Ernest, who assured him that 
great calmness and self-possession would be needed 
at the coming interview with Captain Stuart, and 
this, as Mary's father, he could hardly be expected 
to maintain ; so it was settled that the more sensible 
plan would be that which Ernest had already planned, 
viz. to go to London himself on the following day. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

CAPTAIN STUART FINDS HIS MATCH. 

Is there any misery in this world equal to that of 
the man who knows that he is gradually, but surely, 
drinking himself to death ? In vain he strives to stifle 
the remorse that haunts him, for conscience will, 
although unheeded, still make itself heard. 

Such was the miserable fate that Frank Stuart had 
brought upon himself ; and knowing that no amount 
of self-reproach or consciousness of his own degrada- 
tion could save either body or soul from ruin, he yet 
believed that it was in Mary's power to rescue him 
if she would ; and resolving to make one more at- 
tempt to move her pity, he wrote the letter which 
Mary had returned unopened. 

His last hope was gone then ; and for once leaving 
the glass beside him untasted. Captain Stuart was 
the next evening sitting in his own room, brooding 
over his disappointment, when his servant entered 
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saying that there was a gentleman in the next room 
who wished particularly to see him. 

" Tell the gentleman, whoever he may be, with my 
compliments, that I am too much engaged to see any 
one this evening,** said Captain Stuart ; adding, in an 
undertone, " How often have I told you to admit no 
nameless gentlemen to my room. Some rascally dun, 
I suppose. You can show him the door as soon as 
you please, but don't bother me any more." 

The man returned, however, in a minute, with a 
card, saying the gentleman would not go. 

Captain Stuart took the card, tore it in half, and, 
with an oath, desired the servant to leave him. 

The man did as he was desired, but returned again 
in a few minutes to say that the gentleman said he 
would wait Captain Stuart's pleasure, but that he 
could not leave without seeing him. 

" In that case the sooner the better,*' said the 
Captain, regaining his self-possession with the ne- 
cessity ; and, tossing off a glass of raw brandy, he 
left the room. 

How often, in the very moment of triumph, are 
people moved to pity those who have injured them 
most. As Ernest turned to meet Stuart, a chill of 
horror ran through his frame when he saw the ravages 
that disease and dissipation had made on the once 
handsome face and figure. 
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It was momentary, however ; the cold, insolent 
stare, with which Captain Stuart favoured him, roused 
all the anger and honest indignation which he had 
previously resolved to suppress during the coming 
interview. 

" I am sorry if I appeared uncourteous just now," 
said Captain Stuart ; " had I supposed your visit was 
of any importance, I should have acted differently." 

" Our words must be few and to the point, Captain 
Stuart," said Ernest ; " there need be no superfluous 
ceremony between us." 

" You do me honour, Mr. De Burgh," said Stuart ; 
"pray be seated." 

" I do not wish to sit in your presence," said Ernest, 
coldly. 

"As you will, my friend," said the Captain, 
languidly throwing himself into an easy-chair ; " but 
as your visit appears likely to be a long one, you 
must excuse my avoiding unnecessary fatigue." Apd 
as he said this, Stuart indulged in a prolonged yawn, 
and then covered his face with his hand, as though 
he were drowsy. 

" Fm here to denounce you as the deepest-dyed 
villain that ever trod the earth," said Ernest, hotly ; 
" and ril make you own the truth of what I say." 

" Really, De Burgh ! " said Stuart, lazily opening 
his eyes, "you are behaving like a madman. It 
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vexes me, too, to see you standing ; do take that 
chair. You cannot expect to convince me in a 
moment that I am worthy of the character you have 
thought fit to assign me. I am all attention, how- 
ever." 

"Ay, and so am I," replied Ernest; "your cool- 
ness does not make the slightest difference." 

" It would be a pity if it did," returned the other, 
" for you are a very able speaker ; a little too hot, 
perhaps: but we are not all constituted alike." 

" You speak the truth sometimes, Stuart" 

" Occasionally, I believe," replied that gentleman ; 
" but I did not expect to be criticised in this manner 
as to my moral principles. You expressed a wish 
that our words should be few and to the point." 

" How dared you address Miss Halford as a suitor V* 
broke in poor Ernest, trembling with the effort he 
was making at self-control, and longing to give a 
good shaking to the adversary whose coolness was 
so exasperating. 

' " For the same reason as yourself, — because I loved 
her." 

" Loved her ! " echoed Ernest. 

"Yes, loved her," repeated Stuart; "madly, pas- 
sionately — hopelessly, I loved her." 

" You knew she was my affianced wife." 

" To my cost I did, as soon as you knew it yourself. 
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I believe ; for J was very near you that night in the 
garden." 

" I'll have you transported for a felon, as you are ! " 
cried Ernest, passionately. 

" Easier said than done," answered Stuart. " It's 
not felony, you know, to wish to marry the girl you 
love." 

"That depends on the means you use for gain- 
ing your end," replied firnest. " Forgery is not, I 
imagine, a recognised stratagem in such affairs." 

Stuart was now trembling so violently that he could 
scarcely command his voice. "And I am to under- 
stand that you wish to charge me with forgery," he 
said. " Upon my word, you are becoming confoundedly 
impudent." 

" Perhaps you will deny that you wrote that?'' said 
Ernest, firmly holding the letter in his own hand for 
Stuart to read. 

" Certainly I do ; but I know the writing very well. 
It is Halford's. You are a clever man, De Burgh, but 
a mistaken one." 

"Liar!" thundered Ernest. 

" You are forgetting yourself, Mr. De Burgh," said 
Stuart. 

"You wrote every word of that vile letter," said 
Ernest, savagely ; " Halford denies that he ever 
saw it." 

B B 2 
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" Which is no proof that I ever did." 

** Mrs. Henderson might prove it though : it was 
she who forwarded the letter to me," said Ernest; 
"no one knew her address but yourself. Besides, 
you went down to Crag's Lee a month afterwards, 
with the information that I was already married to 
Miss Henderson." 

Stuart's countenance fell, and he covered his face 
with his hand. "Lost, lost,— lost," he murmured, 
"body and soul." 

Ernest stepped forward, and would have spoken 
again, but Stuart sprang to his feet 

" Do not speak to me, or come near me," he cried 
with frenzy. " You may do your worst, De Burgh ! 
We have run a hard race, but you know the truth at 
last, and I cannot disprove it — yours is the triumph ! 
mine the misery, disappointment, degradation, death ! 
It is all in keeping with the rest of my unfortunate 
life," he continued, "that I should be the one to 
work harm to her. But you little know how I loved 
her, how I swore I would make her happy in the end. 
I am a fatalist — always was ; and when your wedding 
was put off, I believed that the tide of fortune had 
turned in my favour. So I waited patiently till one 
day Halford told me you had [not been heard of for 
many weeks, and then the temptation came. I 
believed that, in time, you would forget, as most 
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men do, and so \ risked that letter. I would have 
stopped there, if I could have shaken Miss Halford's 
faith in you ; but I could not, and so in a moment 
of madness I told her another lie. You know 
everything now, De Burgh ; all is lost, and so 
am I." 

The look of despair that now settled on the face of 
the speaker touched Ernest, who saw. by the hollow 
eyes and wasted hands that sin was bringing its own 
punishment. 

" Nothing I could do, Stuart, would punish you so 
much as your own conscience must To say that I 
forgive you would be untrue, but I will take no 
advantage of your confession, though in my anger I 
believe I could have done even that. Had you con- 
tinued to resist the proofs I had of your guilt, I 
should have acted differently. As it is, I leave you, 
and may God have mercy on your soul !" 

Three weeks after this, Frank Stuart's miserable 
and mis-spent life came to an end. He had lived with- 
out God in the world, and as he entered the dark 
valley of the shadow of death he could not say that 
he feared " no evil." The last hours of his existence 
were very terrible ; hard and impenitent to the last, 
his very servant shrunk with terror from his bedside. 

The circumstances of Stuart's death made a great 
impression upon some of his brother officers ; whilst 
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by others he was soon forgotten. But there were 
those who remembered him in other days, and who 
sometimes wondered what could have been the cloud 
that had so overshadowed the few last years of his 
life. 



CHAPTER XL. 

A LAST LOOK AT OLD FRIENDS. 

It is once more New Year's eve, and we are going 
to take a last look at those with whose story, during 
eighteen months, we have been so familiar. A peep 
into the dining-room at Laburnam Villa will show us 
the talented Jemima, now Mrs. Benjamin Smith. 

A fire is burning brightly in the grate; but the 
unswept hearth and displaced chairs give to the room 
a general appearance of discomfort ; while from be- 
hind the torn window-curtain peep the dishevelled 
locks of Miss Polly, who, having just returned from 
a private raid into her mother*s store-closet, i^ sur- 
reptitiously devouring a cold sausage. In one comer 
of the room may be seen the back of Benjamin 
junior, who (though in dire disgrace) seems unable 
to resist the temptation of making grimaces at his 
brothers, whose smothered ecstasies of merriment 
are in imminent danger of coming to an unhappy 
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termination. Mrs. Smith herself is busily engaged in 
writing, but often looks up from the manuscript she 
is completing to rap with the cane that lies beside her 
the knuckles of the terrified Peggy, who is vainly 
endeavouring to repeat a lesson from the open book 
before her step-mother. This lady, it is to be supposed, 
knows the lesson by heart, as she never thinks it 
necessary to consult the book, when Peggy begins to 
hesitate, before administering the above summary 
justice. 

In obedience to the behest of his wife. Papa is 
assisting his eldest son with an essay on "The Art 
of Composition;** but the task is a perplexing one, 
to judge from the way in which Mr. Smith coughs, 
as, for the third time, he repeats, " Composition is — 

is Come, my boy ! you're not listening to what 

I'm saying." And here we must leave this practical 
illustration of the domestic discipline introduced by 
the lady who won this confiding widower through 
the "very nice way she had with children." 

Before glancing at Edith Maplestone as she is, we 
must think of her as she was a few short months 
ago, when feeling very indignant with her husband 
for his provoking harshness. On returning to the 
drawing-room, Edith exclaimed (she little knew with 
how much truth) — 

" So be it ! I'm not the first woman who has 
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walked into misery with her eyes open. But I can 
bear it, — it won't last for ever!" 

Three months after this Lord Maplestone died quite 
suddenly. He had been known to have heart disease 
for some years, but no one had ever thought much 
about it, for his general health was good. His young 
wife felt his death more than she would once have 
thought possible. Short and unhappy as had been 
her married life. Lord Maplestone was her husband ; 
and, as is sometimes the case, she felt a respect for 
him when dead which she had never accorded to him 
when living. His death took place about two months 
after Eva's wedding, and Edith telegraphed imme- 
diately for her father, who took her back to the home 
she had so foolishly abandoned nearly twelve months 
before. 

"Shall we sit up. Papa," she said, as they sat 
together by the fireside this New Year's eve, " and 
see the old year out } It has been an eventful year 
to some of us." 

" I don't like keeping up these old customs," said 
Claude Halford ; " they recall so much that had 
better be forgotten." 

" What a mistaken life mine has been. Papa !" 

" In some ways, Edie ; had your mother lived, it 
would have been a far happier one." 

" I shall never leave you again, Papa." 
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" I hope not," he said ; " I had feared my last days 
were to be spent alone, but one of my children is, 
you see, given back to me." 

" Yes, after all ! " she answered, sadly ; " but 
changed, I hope, Papa, from the proud, wilful girl I 
was a year ago!" 

Harry Halford and his wife are on a visit at the 
Shrubbery. They have been there ten days, and in 
three days more Harry's leave of absence will have 
expired. Harry is sitting by the fire with an open 
letter in his hand, looking very disconsolate, and his 
dutiful little wife is doing all she can to cheer him, 
though every few minutes (in spite of all her efforts 
to keep them back) the tears come into her eyes. 

" Of course, it is disappointing," she says ; " but 
our fathers will feel it the most." 

"And you are not afraid to go, Evy V 

" Afraid ! Oh, Harry ! how can you talk so } and 
you with me!" 

" But you don*t know what the Indian climate is. 
Suppose your old friend. Dr. Browne, refuses to let 
you go } I think it very possible." 

" Then you could exchange into another regi- 
ment." 

" And probably be sent to the coast of Africa, or 
some such place. My time for home service is up, 
you know, or very nearly so." 
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Eva looked perplexed. This was an idea that had 
not occurred to her. 

"What a bitterly cold night !" said her father, who 
had been up to the Oaks for a chat with Mary and 
Ernest, and now came into the room. "We shall 
have a sharp frost, I think. What have you got 
there, Harry.?" 

"Only a six weeks' notice to prepare for foreign 
service." 

"Oh, that's all !" said George Halford, in a banter- 
ing tone, as he took his usual seat by the fireside. 
" Well, my boy, it would have been worse if they had 
only given you three." 

" I wish I had such a happy way of looking at 
things," said Harry. 

"I'm right, am I not, Evy?" said Mr. Halford, 
mischievously. 

" I don't know," said Eva, gravely ; " because we 
may be away a great many years." 

" We ! Surely you don't intend to take Eva, 
Harry.?" 

" Indeed I do, if I can," answered Harry ; " you 
don't suppose I should wish to leave her behind me V 

"Where are you going.?" 

" To India." 

" India ! It's impossible for you to take Eva ; why, 
she wouldn't stand the climate six months !" 
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" That's what I am afraid of," said Harry, despond- 
ingly. " I should never forgive myself if she were to 
suffer for it." 

" To be sure not. I tell you I won't hear of her 
going. She shall stay and take care of me, if she 
likes." 

Harry savagely dug the poker into a lump of coal. 

" Gently ! gently !" said his father laughing. " But 
seriously, Harry, what do you say to giving it up 
altogether.? You know I never wished you to go 
into the army, but you liked it, and your poor mother 
seemed to wish it ; so I said nothing." 

" What ! " said Harry, ** throw up my commission 
altogether ! That would never do." 

" I suppose I'm getting selfish in my old age," said 
George Halford, taking no notice of what his son had 
said, " but I've quite made up my mind that I must 
have you near me during the few years I may have 
to live. Now, hear what I have to say," he continued, 
holding up his hand. " I have no notion of waiting till 
I am dead to make my children comfortable. I 
would far rather see them settled during my lifetime. 
Eva will, I am sure, agree with me that the best 
and kindest thing for Harry Halford to do will be to 
send in his resignation and take possession of the 
house which his old father has built for him in 
Crag's Lee." 
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Ernest and Mary have been married two months, 
and the old house, so long deserted, now looks as 
cheerful and bright as the bride who graces it. 

*' How like Papa to have been preparing this sur- 
prise for Harry and Eva all these months!" said 
Mary, after her father had left them. 

" It will, indeed, be pleasant to have them so near 
us," said Ernest. "I feel that God has been very 
good to us. May ; how often I have pictured such 
an evening as this when I believed I was alone in 
the world!" 

" It seems a long year to look back upon," said his 
young wife. "We little know how much we can 
bear until we are tried." 

" Poor Mrs. Henderson must feel the truth of 
that," replied her husband; "how she will mourn 
for Margaret!" 

" I am very sorry for them," said Mary. " Do you 
know, I should so like to ask her and Clara to pay 
us a long visit in the spring." 

" It is very good of you to think of it," returned 
Ernest ; " I should like to show Mrs. Henderson some 
hospitality for my mother's sake, and you would 
like Clara." 

" It • is always a mistake to let old friendships 
drop," said Mary ; " so many pass away from us as 
we grow older." 
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" Yes, indeed !" said her husband. " How did you 
find poor Miss Hobson to-day ?" 

"Much better; she seems quite happy and con- 
tented now," replied Mary; "all that sad trouble 
has quite passed from her mind, and she delights 
to talk of the days of her own childhood." 

" She owes you much," said Ernest. " I confess I 
could not have been so forgiving as you have." 

" Oh yes, you could. Did not the conviction of 
Captain Stuart's misery make you pity him.?" 

" Yes," said Ernest ; " but not till I saw death 
stamped upon his face." 

" I wish you would tell me what really happened 
when you met," said Mary; "you have always 
evaded any questions when I have asked you 
about it." 

"And why should I pain you so needlessly.?" he 
asked. " Little passed between us that I would not 
willingly forget." 

"Was there no sorrow for all his wickedness.?" 
asked Mary, sadly. " Oh, Ernest ! what a blot it 
seems in my life to have caused the ruin of a man 
who might have been so different!" 

" I went again to see the poor fellow," said her 
husband; "indeed, I was with him at the last." 

" Oh, Ernest ! how good of you ! But why did 
you not tell me?"* said Mary; "it would have 
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been a comfort to me to know that you were with 
him." 

" I fear not, my darling," answered Ernest ; " there 
was nothing to comfort any one in his death ! Truly, 
*the way of transgressors is hard !'" 



THE END. 
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